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РВЕЕАОЕ 


The present work on Agoka and his Inscriptions is fhe oulcomeé 
of & prolonged study of the inscriptions and legends of the great 
Maurya emperor in their manifold historical bearings, Since I was 
initiated into the study of Indian inscriptions at first-hand in 1912 
by the late Professor R. D. Banerji, then a Superintendent of the 
Archmological Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, my strong 
conviction was that with a mere knowledge of the palmography 
indispensable to decipharment and of the dictionary meaning of the 
words employed was not in itself sufficient for either a correct 
interpretation of the epigraphs or a thorough grasp of their 
importance as historical documents, А first-hand knowledge of 
contemporary literature and its language was as much a. desideratum 
as the historical training and intellectual equipment for a proper 
assessment of their evidentiary values, In other words, the mere 
epigraphist or the mere linguisti was incompetent to fulfil thia 
task. And since I became associated with the Post-Graduate 
teaching in Arts inaugurated by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in the premier 
Indian University of Caleutta I began to press the need of supplement- 
ing the-teaching of the inscriptians by trained epigraphists with that 
imparted by capable teachers in the language and literature depart- 
mente, the epigraphic evidence being inseparable from the collective 
literary evidence. 


The original plan was just to edit the inscriptions including also 
those subsequently discovered or deciphered since the publication of 
Hultzsch's work. Failing to publish the edition thus prepared for 
some reason or other, I had Lo remain content with the publication 
of Part If of my first work containing translations and notes, 
Encouraged by the reception accorded to this publication, I set my 
heart upon the present work intending it at first to serve as a short 
historical introduction to the first work. The present extension of 
its scope was far beyand my original contemplation, 


The. widening of the historical vision has been partly due ton 
desire to justify the digression made from the path of the history of 
Indian Philosophy often regretted by Professor Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan and other sincere friends and well-wishers, and partly 
due toa = to vindicate, however imperfectly, the way of ng 
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history from û philosophical and scientific point of view, treating the 
history of a country primarily as a comprehensive view of its collective 
life-movement. Неге the reader may find the results of an honest 
endeavour for the realisation of some of the ideas formulated by me 
in the Presidential Address delivered in the. Ancient Indian Section 
of the Indian History Congress held at Annamalainagar, South India, 
in December, 1945. 


Thus it will be seen that my work on Agoka and his records has 
Brown up by nt least three stages with the result that some of the 
earlier interpretations have been either completely abandoned or 
appreciably amended at a later stage ; some of the questions which 
were left open in the previous publication have been finally decided 
in the present work. The reader's attention may particularly be 
drawn to the discussion of the significance of Adoka’s epithets 
Devinampriya and Priyadasi lajs Magadhe, the place of Pitinikas 
in relation to the Histikas and Bhojas, and the precise import of 
Asoka’s statement sila vigadabhi cha kalapita. The relative values 
ol the Adokan inscriptions and legends as materials for an authentic 
history have been carefully discussed. Nothing has been taken for 
granted. "There is no foregone conclusion. The entire position of 
the history of A&oka has been eritically reviewed in the light of the 
data derived mainly from a first-hand study of the inscriptions, The 
official fonctions of the Amta-mahimatas have been placed on a sure 
footing. Part I has been devoted £o such relevant themes as Agoka’s 
personal history, empire, slate, administration, personal and public life, 
dharma, dharmavijaya and place in history, while Part II, which is 
rather of a technical nature and, therefore, of little or no interest to 
general readers, has been devoted to the important problems that are 
apt to arise in connection with the study of the inscriptions from a 
purely linguistic and literary point of view, The appendix to Part ] 
contains an instructive paper Written by Dr. Iswarlal Topa of the 
Osmania University on Asoka'a dhamrma-eulture. 

It will be seen that the legends of Asoka have been discredited 
wherever they have been found lacking in corroboration from the 
inscriptions. I hope, I have not failed to appraise them properly, 
The historical vision is not confined to India. In dealing with 
Asoka, the historian is required to review the Whole of the past, 
contemporary and subsequent history of mankind. —of saya muris, 
all men. Accordingly Абока” Jambudvipa in which he sought to 
commingle gods and men or men and gods, to make, in other words a 
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heaven of earth and an earth of heaven. was, in one sense, the sub- 
continent of India, and,in another, the whole world of men, Concern- 
ing Asoka’s own records, that which disappoints us is their 
incompleteness and the cause of regret is that he had not caused all 
his dhamma-niyamss to be recorded. This deficiency of his records 
has been made up with side-lights from as many sources as possible, 
ineluding the Classical writings, 


Tam one of those with whom the Arthadastra upholding the 
advanced political views ascribed to one Keutilya i.¢., the treatise, as 
we now have it in prose, is the handiwork of a later exponent. There 
Were, nevertheless, an earlier work, probably in verse--a Dandaniti 
with its prototypes in the pre-Adokan Mahabharata and Jatakas, It 
will be in vain, I think, to father the work in its present form on 
the political adviser of Chandragupta Maurya, Tables of parallels 
given in Pari IT may enable the reader to distinguish, partly at least, 
between what is pre-Asokan and what is post-Aéokan in this impor- 
tant treatise on royal polity. I have been concerned to point ogt 
the difference and distinction even where at the first sight a verbal 
resemblance exists between one dictum and another. And I strongly 
feel that itis ae much important to note the pointe of agreement as 
to note the points of difference. Ii is not for me to esy how far I 
have succeeded in returning a correct verdict on the set of facta 
hitherto known to me. Certain itis that the pronouncement of a 
verdict on what might have been is not the business of the historian ; 
he is primarily concerned with what it was. The judgements on 
‘might-baye-beens’ have gravely prejudiced the part played by Ašoka 
in the history of India as well as of mankind. Iam sorry that I could 
not help joining an issue with three of the great Indian scholars for 
whose writings I have otherwise nothing but admiration. 


I am painfully aware of the fact that human mind is not free from 
bias or prejadica either within the four walls of a university or with- 
inthe bounds of the four oceans. Asoka who by his Dharmavijaya 
policy raised India in the estimation of the civilized world for all 
times to come is held responsible for the political or national decline 
of the Hindus, forgetting the fact that there was no idea of ‘nation’ or 
‘nationality’ in India before Ака If Aégoka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta was great, he was great not for being a tool at the 
hands of an Indian Machiavelli but for his success, as observed by 
Justin, in making India free, “shaking off from its neck the yoke of 
slavery." If the Arthnáasira embodies the political maxims of a 
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Kautilya, this is worked with all its shrewdness and sagacity to 
strengthen the position of an ambitious monarch aspiring only to be 
atmighty despot, If Kautilya’s king believed that he was by his 
nationality just as much an Indian as his ministers and officers, 
viceroys and commissioners, there is No reason why he should have 
been advised not to trust any of them. The Magadhan method of 
administration, as noticed by Megnsthenes, was a method, which 
evolved through a long line of rulers from the Brihadrathas down to 
the Nandas, and the much idolised Kantilya is nothing buta lineal 
descendant of Varehakara, the Brihman minister of Ajatasatru who 
proved to bea veteran in the nefarious art of sowing the seeds of 
dissension in the neighbouring Vrijian confederacy. 

Tt is still uncertain whether Adoka’s Pirindas were the Pulindas 
of the Puranas. The name Périnda occurs in the Pali Chülavarsa 
(XXXVIIL 29-30) in which Farinde and Khuddapürinda are men- 
tioned as two sons of a Pandya King. If is possible, therefore, that 
the Parindas were racially connected with the Pandyas, 

The facts are presented as far as these could be gathered from all 
available sources and ascertained, the findings are given for what they 
are worth, and the labours of previous scholars are fully «utilized, 
Whether the views and interpretations offered by previous scholars 
are accepted or rejected, reasons have been given for that. Even if 
the findings be found untenable, the facts stand as they are, and this 
alone ia my satisfaction that I have honestly tried to facilitate a 
rational understanding of what is what. 

My indebtedness to the whole body of Aáokan scholars headed by 
Prinsep and Cunningham and led further afield by Buhler and Senart 
is very great indeed. This does not mean, however, that the data of 
history should not be re-examined and revalued. If anyone has read 
or can interpret the Asokan records and legends better, his or her 
suggestions and criticisms are always welcome, but mere disparage- 
ment is certainly not the better part of valour. Fortunately, I am not 
altogether alone to take a different view of the history of Ašoka, 

When my right to deal with the ancient Indian tnê riptions, 
particularly Aéóokan, was challenged by some of the epigraphist 
colleagues in the University, Mr. P. N. Banerjee, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, then a Fellow and Syndic of the Calcutta University, rendered 
a most friendly service by asking me to vindicate my position, 
which in his opinion was unquestionsble in this respect. I took up 
the challenge forthwith and published the peper entitled “Inscriptional 
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Excursions” in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol, IT, No. T, 1926, 
with the kind aesitance of its editor, Dr; N. N. Law. 1 sincerely 
regret the polemical’ rune of my writing, although ita worth was 
openly recognized by Professor D. К. Bhandakar in the revised 
edition of his Carmich;m| Lectures on Aéoks. But the compliment 
which I then paid to Mr. Banerjee stating that he was “a friend of 
all earnest scholars” stands justified all the more now when he has 
assumed his new responsible office of the Vice Chancellor. 

Bhandarkar’s original lectures on the subject were followed by 
Hultzsch’s masterly edition and translation of the Inscriptions of 
Adoka and Professor Radhakumud Mookerji’s monograph and Pro- 
fessor BRayehaudhuri's Political History of Ancient Indis. Among 
the bonafide Pali scholars, Mr, Charan Das Chatterji, 3 A., DÓW 
Reader of Indian History at the University of Lucknow, and among 
my colleagues, Mr. Sailendra Nath Mitra, at-a., now Beeretary to. the 
Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arta and Science, evinced № 
keen interest in the study of the Aéokanm inscriptions from the 
Buddhist literary point of view. I particularly wanted Mr. Mitra to 
prepare a critical edition of these inscriptions with as many close 
literary parallels as possible. He took up the work in right earnest 
only to give it up when he was about to reap a good harvest of his 
arduous labour, Thus I was compelled at last todo the work, with 
the assurance from Mr. Mitra that he would placent my disposal the 
new materials he was able to collect from yarious sources. These 
have been duly acknowledged wherever I have used them, 

I am grateful to Dr, Syamaprasad Mookerjee, President of 
the Council of Post-graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta University, 
for his genuine interest in the progress of this work and по less to 
De. B C. Law for hia generosity, Among the senior and junior 
colleagues, I must gratefully mention the name of Professors B. К. 
Chatterji and Stella Kramerisch, Dr. N. R. Roy, the Bagiswari 
Professor of Fine Arts, and Messrs. D, DL. Barus, N. N. Dasgupta 
and Sultan Alam Chowdhury for their helpful suggestions, 

Мт. В. N. Mitra, Mr, Amitesh Banerjee, Professor ot History, 
Daulatpur Hindu Academy, and my eldest son Mr, Basubandhu 
Barun, m.a. have helped me in deciding some of the disputed points. 
Mr. Anantalal Thakur, M.4., a University Resenrch Scholar attached 
to me; has kindly prepared the indices, and my sixth daughter, 
Snehskana, has prepared the maps of Jambudvipa, Adoka’s empire 
and five Greek territories. 
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A critical edition of the Pali counterparts of Buddha's Discourses 
recommended by Asoka in his Bhabru Edict, which is prepared by 
Mim. Professor Vidhusekhnra Bhattacharyya' and which is being 
seen through the press, may be regarded as a useful supplement to 
this work, 

The word tushtadinam, which is employed in the Arthadsstra 
obviously ns an equivalent of Adoka’s tuthiyatana, does not support 
Dr. Hetti Arachi’s equation of tuthayatans with Pali titthiyatana, 


I need not be unduly apologetic as to the quality of printing and 
paper, there having been little or no choice in the matter under the 
war conditions: The misprints, however slight. are bound to be when 
the printing is done in Calcutta where normally the overworked 
authors are deprived of the service of expert proof-readers. 


Dated, Calcutta, | Е? 
' | p. M. Ba | 
The 20th May, 1946. M, BARUA 





As one advances in years and begins to feel that the journey of life 
15 nearing iia end, nothing is sweeter and more vivid than the remini- 
scences of early life, It wil not, therefore, be out of place to record 
some of the happy memories of my close scholarly association and 
comradeship with Dr, B,C. Law, an interesting and instructive 
account of whose life and career appears in the introduction to Dr. 
В. О, Law Volume, Part I, written by Professor Radha Kumud 
Mookerji It will be seen that in presenting this account Professor 
Mookerji has mostly depended on the recorded facts of Dr, B, C. 
Law's life, high academic distinctions, scholarly contributions, and 
many and various acts of charity and generosity, which eloquently 
speak of hia talents, persevering habits, magnanimity and lasting 
services to the cause of humanity and of culture, But there is the 
other side of the picture where we have had chances fo watch the 
man in his day-to day life taking him unawares, so to speak. ‘This is 
the purely human aspect of his life in which he appears in his daily 
avocations and manifold relations, Here he appears in his true col: 
lours, and what he really is oris not dependa on the angle of vision 
fram which his words and actions, gestures and postures, transactions 
of life and dealings with men and things are viewed and judged, One 
may say with Shakespeare that unknowingly each man ia an actor 
on the stage. However best the part he plays in his own opinion 
about himself, both the serious and the humourous elements may be 
shown to have characterised all the interludes in the drama of life 
enacted by him through the successive Acts and Scenes, There is, 
perhaps, no greater truth than this, that every man's life is à novel 
untold or only partially told. How little we know of another person 
on whom we pass a peremptory judgment, mistaking him for what 
he truly is or is not forming onr opinion on his dealings or actions 
in a single meeting or transaclion; here we go by our likes and 
dislikes and the success or failure of our particular mission, personal 
or public. 


It is, therefore, impossible to expect that all will speak in praise 
of a person and none in dispraise, If we go on collecting information 
about any person of importance, there is no reason for astonishment 
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that there exists a wide divergence of opinion about him, One of the 
traditional Buddhavachanas in the Dhammapada warne us, saying : 
Poránam etam, Átula | n'etam ajjatanim iva : 
nindanti tunhim sinam, nindanti bahubhapinam, 
mitabhaninam pi nindanti,—n’atthi loke anindito. 

“This is an old truth, Atula} This is not a thing of to-day : 
They find fault if one sits quiet, they find fault if one talks much, 
they find fanlt (even) if one talks moderately,—there is none in the 
world who is not subject to criticism.” 


Such is bound to be the lot of all when they are seen with the eye 
of othera who often go by hearsay or, at the most, by momentary 
impressions, 

To judge a man truly is to follow Bergson's way of placing 
oneself at bis point of view nnd to look at things as he would see 
them, In other words, the biographer has got to watch how the life- 
history of a person starts at a certain point and proceeds in a certam 
direction forming a continuous narrative with its various junctures, 
how, in other words, a trend of the life-movement emerges out 
of a biological background and a distinct career of personality 
ia shaped in a domestic, social, political, moral, religious, and cultural 
environment and it reacts on his own life and the surrounding world. 
All the noble instincts and impulses, thoughts and aspirations, ideas 
and imsginstions go together to constitute the spiritual life 
of a human being with its benevolent and effective responses to the 
stimuli, whether coming from one’s study and meditation or arising 
from contacts and suggestions of others. Without these, a man is 
spiritually dead, and the task of religion and philosophy and of all 
true friends and well-wishers is to see that a man does not die 
spiritually before his physical death which is inevitable. 


The Law family of Calcutta, of. which Dr. B. C. Law is one of 
the most notable representatives, slands next to none in respect of 
its prestige and position, riches nnd charities. The Bengali surname 
Таһа was anglicised as Law when aw was pronounced asa. The 
Laws belong to the Rarhi section of a mercantile community ав 
distinguished from the Saptagrimis. Their original home, as far as 
it can be traced, was in the district of Burdwan wherefrom they 
shifted to Chinsurah, the present official headquarters of the district of 
Hughli,when the Vargis from Maharash{radesa appeared in the plains 
of Bengal for the forcible collection of chauth, It was at last for the 
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sake of business that they removed their residence to the metropolis 
of Calcutta where they settled down permanently, 

The builder of tho fortune of tho Low family was Pran Kissen 
Law. He was formerly an employee of the firm of Motilal Seal. 
à very distinguished business man of his time, whose bounties are 
proverbial and whose memory is perpetuated by a free school and 
a bathing ghat. Theresfter he independently took up the piecegoods 
business. The first rise of the family to prominence waa due partly 
tothe income from this business and partly to a large sum earned 
from Port Trust contract. Pran Kissen Law, oncean employee 
of Motilal Seal, proved himselfto be the inheritor of. all the good 
qualities of the employer. He has so far been extraordinarily 
fortunate in having four generations of descendants to maintain his 
tradition in full vigour and to glorify hia line. He left behind him 
three worthy sons, Maharaja Durga Charan, Syama Charan and Joy 
Govinda, all of whom figured as noble men with tall stature, 
manliness with decent mustache, clean shaven chin, full-grown size 
without bulkiness, fair complexion and a sound mind in a sound body. 
Among them, Syama Charan is the first in the Law family to ge 
to England in connection with their common business and Joy 
Govinda could be essily mistaken in his dress, bodily form and 
facial expression for Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, father of 
Bengali novels. 


The eldest brother was succeeded by his two sons, Raja Kristo 
Das and Raja Reshee Case, while the second and third brothera were 
succeeded each by one son, Chandi Charan and Ambika Charan 
respectively, All of them wore gifted with noble personality, fair 
complexion, amiable disposition, unrufiled nature, sound health and 
fair mind and inherited, more or less, other family characteristics, 
Chandi Charan and Ambika Charan tending to be comparatively 
short-statured. Among them, Raja Reshee Case, father of the late 
Kumar Surendra Nath and Dr. Narendra Nath Law, becanie most 
prominent in the public eye, while his two cousins, Chandi Charan, 
father of Mr. Bhabani Charan Law and his two brothers, and Ambika 
Charan, father of Dr. Satya Charan and Dr. Bimala Charan Law, were 
quietly adding to their riehes and doing certain works of publie utility. 
In this generation the Laws practically gave up their piecegooda 
business and were counting nlmost entirely on the income from their 
house properties in Calcutta, landed properties outside, bank balances, 
dividends on shares and interests on Government papers. The 
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company in the name of Pran Kissen Law is being run in name only 
and rather as à common bond of their old family interests, 

From them we pass on to the fourth generation of the Laws ot 
Bengal in which we see them going up for higher education, winning 
the favour of the Goddess of Learning slong with that of the Goddess 
of Luck, emulating the fame of scholars of international reputation, 
and being in the róle ofthe patrons of learning, and some playing 
the part of industrialists. Among the Laws of this generation, the 
far-famed are Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. 8. C. Law, and Dr. B, C. Law, the 
third obtaining two Doctorates and being the winner of several prizes, 
medals titles from different Universities and academic bodies. 
Whether all graduates or not, each has a special hobby of his own. If 
one of them, Kumar G. O, Law, is interested in Botany and producing 
botanical marvels, another is an artist with a noteworthy art- 
collection, If one excels others in his knowledge of Hindu polity 
and study of Mahnyüna Buddhism, another shines forth as an 
ornithologist and a builder of s big bird-house, They find their 
powerful rival in Dr. B. C, Law whose researches are mainly directed 
to Buddhism, Pali Literature, History of Ancient Ksatriya Tribes, 
History of India in the Bth century B.C., Geography of Ancient India, 
Jainism, and the Varea literature ol Ceylon. His publications in the 
shape of articles, monographs, dissertations, editions of texts and 
translations nre Loo many to name here. If one has founded m well- 
equipped press to facilitate the printing of the books nnd journals on 
Indology, the other has liberally financed the costly publications of 
several authors, both in India and Europe. 

Certain family traits and virtues are noticeable, more or less, in 
all the Lows. They are all truthful, honest, intelligent and upright, 
They do not tell lies, they abhor falsehood, If they give words to 
any person, they mean to keep them; they do not make promises in 
vain. They are frank and outspoken, They do not delude any person 
with false hopes. If they are approached with any request or business 
proposal, they will say at once whether they will entertain it or not. 
If they once say No to anything, it is no use repeating the matter, for 
they are not men to change their mind under any further persuasion. 
They do not indulge im gossips and frivolous talks. They are, aga 
rule, men of moderate speech. 

They are of sober habits. The intoxicants they avoid like poison. 
Even if they smoke cigars or cigarettes, or chew betel and betel-leaf, 
they do so moderately and only in fixed hours. 
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They stand for moral continence, The sexual passions are kept 
well under control, ‘They do not covet others’ wives or riches. They 
are contented with one wife, Even with her they do not always 
come in contact. There are fixed hours for their meeting. The 
widower does not thrust a step-mother on his sons by his deceased 
wife. They usually marry a girl, handsome and accomplished, from 
a middle-class family of good moral tradition without the least 
expectation of dowry or wedding presents. They are mainly 
concerned with the girl they choose. 

They usually keep to Bengal's upper middle-class diet, ‘They are 
either poor or moderate eaters. But they are particular about the 
quality of foodstuffs and of cooking. They take their morning meal 
prepared in the kitchon under the control of the housewife bya 
Brahman cook and his assistants attached to the female department. 
They have their separate cooking arrangements. They generally take 
their evening meal or dinner, prepared in Indian style by a Brahman 
cook and his assistants attached tothe male department. If they 
take fancy to, they may have their dinner prepared in right European 
style, for which there is altogether a different cooking staff and a 
different kitchen ; but this they do very seldom. They hate waste 
and the number of dishes, too, is limited to:a few. 


They are a very clean people, clean in mind and body, in thoughts, 
words and actions, in all their worldly transactions. Their residential 
and garden houses, courtyards and floors, walls and roofs, bed and 
drawing rooms, book-shelves and writing tables, kitchens, stables, 
garages und cowsheds are always kept clean and tidy. “They are 
decent in their dress but not fashionable or luxurious. 

They are all very partieular about the portion of the patrimony 
which falls to the share of each. This they keep in tact by all means, 
and they are cautious about their investments. They are neither 
speculators nor spendthrifts, If they purchase shares or debentures, 
they do so to hold them. They are not greedy of gains or profiteering 
by any unfair means. When they enter into any agreement or 
contract, they mean to fulfil its terms to the very letter of them and 
insist on their fulfilment alao by the other party. Here they spare 
nobody, So when they do business, they are strictly business-like. 
As regards their Zemindaries or landed estates, they entrust their 
management to capable agents who act as intermediaries between 
thern and the tenants. They expect nothing beyond the legitimate dues 
in the shape of revenues and cesses, They do ungrudgingly what is 
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reasonable and within their maana for giving their tenants medical 
aids and educational and irrigational facilities, but the duea must be 
‘duly paid by them. They are good pay-masters, All the officers and 
employees including household servants and menials are entitled to 
pensions, annuities and occasional leaves, The hours of work and 
the nature of their respective duties are fixed beforehand. The 
dereliction of duty and irregularity in attendance are easily detected 
and appropriately dealt with. In the matter of accounts they are 
absolutely clear, and they are intolerant of dishonesty or duplicity 
of any kind. ‘They scrupulously shun highhandednest and 
precipitate action. 


Although they own honse and landed properties all over Calcutta, 
they prefer to live in thè sime neighbourhood, and their residential 
houses are bnilt and maintained on the same pattern. "These with 
their compounds and courtyards, attached gardens and high 
compound-walls, inner apartments and outer halls and servants’ 
quarters are spacious and commodions. These are typically the 
residential houses of the landed aristocrats of Bengal. The roof 
of the rectangular courtyard in the interior is netted to let in 
rain-water and sunlight and to keep off pigeons and other birds. 
Tt has its main entrance towards the gate and Thakur-dalan on the 
opposite side. 

They are Vaishnavas by their ancestral faith. It is the neo- 
Vaishnavism of Bengal which they follow. . Bnt they are not bigots, 
They relegate religious matters to the housewife and female depart- 
ment, They themselves do not make fuss over réligion, They stand 
pre-eminently for the advancement of learning and culture. They 
have a family idol, which goes round and round, from the custody of 
one house to that of another according to fixed turns, Just as to 
other Hindu aristocratic families of Bengal, so to them the Ппгеараја 
serves as a bond of their unity, and this is performed ceremonially 
by them, each according to his turn. They serupulously avoid animal 
sacrifice; in their ease, cucumbers or similar vegetable fruits nre 
aacrified as substitutes for goats. 


They try by all means to prevent family hitches and misunder- 
standings. With this very end in view, the brothers, if they are 
major and married, usually Separate after their father's death, in 
which case the elder or eldest brother remains in the paternal resi- 


dence, while the younger brothers shift to the honses newly by 
orforthem, They do not meddle in each other's affairs : if one Law 
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takes an active intereat in any matter, others nre generally reluctant 
io be associated with it, Each member of the family body-politie is 
aware of his or her limitations and freedom, while conforming to one 
and the same convention. If the right hand gives, the left hand is not 
to know or to question the right, When the question of partition of a 
joint property arises among them, they readily accept the awards 
made by the elders acting as arbitrators with a fair mind, 

They perform funeral rites according to Hindu customs and 
usages. But they perform the S’radh once for all and do not think 
it necessary to offer pinda at Gaya, 

They move in a world which is congenial to their nature and life’s 
pursuits, They are interested listeners to all matters of human 
interest and importance, and they keep accurate information about 
men and things. They do not forget their friends; the old register 
of invitees is maintained and consulted when a new occasion arises 
for issuing invitations. They gratefully remember the name of 
Motilal Seal. It is said of Joygovinda Law that if he happened to go 
past Motilal Beal's house, he used to walk on foot out of his reverence 
for the employer and helper of his father. 

They are constitutionally minded and law abiding. It does not 
mean, however, that they approve of unfair actions on the part of 
any government or nation. "hey traditionally prefer constitutional 
changes by constitutional methods. They are patriotic in the sense 
that they do not decry the cultural traditions of their own country. 
They are capable of meeting good men from all countries on terms of 
equality and with due courtesy and fellow-feeling. Their conversa- 
tions are responsive, nnimated and intelligent, and they do not need 
secretaries for the purpose, Their legal and business training, sound 
general education and wide knowledge of men and things enable 
them to understand who is who and what is what. They studiously 
shun all active polities, 

Dr. B. C. Law is born and brought upin sucha family tradition 
and domestic environment; he is the inheritor of the riches as well 
as all the distinctive traits, virtues and limitations of his sires. He is, 
nevertheless, a distinct type by himself —a strong personality. That 
which marks him out from other Law is his great dash within bounds 
of self-restraint. It seems that he has throughout his life been in the 
double role of two apparently incompatible characters. Inward] ya 
humble man and sincere soul, outwardly an aristocrat ; inwardly a 
willing servant of all, outwardly a strict task-master; inwardly an 
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ascetic, outwardly a plutocrat ; inwardly attaching no importance to 
anything worldly, outwardly setting high values on worldly prosperity ; 
inwardly thinking too little of him, outwardly thinking too much of 
him; inwardly always ins resigning mood, outwardly passing with 
a rapid dash from one attainment to another. He is a healthy 
middle-sized man, o bit heavy-built and thick-lipped, with as fair and 
bright a complexion as that of hia father, He possesses a strong 
physiqne and is capable of bearing the strain of hard work, physical 
or mental. He is hardly found out of sort, scarcely susceptible to 
cold ; but his liver is somewhat weak. 


The history of our association goes back to the year 1912 when I 
was в Post-graduate student and he an Under-graduate student of 
Pali, His father granted his sons the fall liberty of appointing their 
own tutors and of doing what they thought best as regards their 
education. He was then reading Pali Honours Course in the 
Presidency College with Professor Nilmani Chakrabarty and 
Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Principal, 
Sanskrit College, His principle was to appoint the best of persons 
to guide him in his studies, not minding the amount demanded as 
honorarium, His zeal for learning was extraordinary, and he 
appeared to have a very sharp memory. He would not let off his 
tutors until he prepared well his lessons or thoroughly understood 
the subject of study, Thus he combined diligence with intelligence. 
If he happened to keep any of hia tutors beyond his time, he would 
offer him sweets and fruits. One Ata was the Oriya servant appointed 
to look to his personal comforts, Ata lived to an old age. He was 
granted a suitable pension to enjoy his well-earned rest, He proved 
himself to be a typical old servant of Bengal, always prond of the rise 
of his young master in life and progress in education. Ata is no 
longer in the world of the living, but his memory is evergreen in 
the mind of Dr. Law. 


Nothing was happier to me than to meet again Dr. Law on my 
return to Caleutta in October, 1917, after an abeence of three years, 
with a Doctorate from London, When we met each other, he was 
an M.A. Gold Medalist in Pali and a Law graduate. The “first thing 
he expressed to me then was that he bad made up his mind to carry 
on researches in Indology. This was welcome to me as I, too, was 
eager to continne my own researches in the same field. At this 
juncture Sir Asntosh Mookerjee’s sincere affection and encourage- 
ment went a long way. The death of our revered teacher, Principal 
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Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, shortly before the publication of his 
Short History of Indian Logic, snatched from our niidsi a sire who 
was then the centre of attraction to the whole Buddhist world. 

It occurred to me that Dr. Law was better placed in life with his 
erudition, diligence and riches to step into Dr. Vidyabhusan’s shoes, 
while, as regards myself, there was an inherent difficulty in aspiring 
for that place. As researchers, we followed two different paths. He 
preferred to follow the path of least resistance, while my way was to 
grope in the dark and to upset the prevalent ideas. He stood for 
extension, while I cared more for intension, His delight luy in ran- 
sucking the sources for data, while my main interest lay im the 
visualisation of the life-movement beneath the historical facts, Dr, 
Lew went on like a machine. Once he set his heart ona particular 
work, he would see it finished as quickly as possible, being all the 
while in intense love with it. But as soon as it was finished and the 
book was published, he would think it was hopelessly inadequate, 
The letters of appreciation received from different scholars would 
keep him satisfied for n short while only, after which he would become 
restive again for a fresh literary yenture. Togo from more to more 
without a feeling of satiety is the trend of hie life, This super- 
abundant energy he has kept up till the present. 

The life of Mrs Rhys Davids, who passed as a ‘wonderful woman’, 
deeply impressed Dr. Law. She would do everything with her own 
hand and find time for all her daily duties. She wrote all her letters 
in het own hand-writing. Her correspondence with Dr. Law, which 
often found a prompt and warm response, was full of cheering words, 
I can say that Mrs. Rhys Davids has been worthily rivalled in India 
by Dr. Law. 

He is a kind and watchful father to all in his household ; even if à 
servant gets sick, he himself would call the family physician over the 
phone and arrange for his medicine and diet. Whether Mra, Law, 
or his son, or an oflicer, or even an ordinary servant is seni out of 
Calcutta, he will nd that everything has been kept ready for him. If 
any of the bearers carries letters or papers, he would see that these 
are properly put on his table or handed to him, but if any of them 
falls perchance on the ground through his fault, he should himself 
pick it up. Thus he tries to be fair to himself as to others. 

Though he is a good shot, he is not naturally fond of hunting 
as a diversion. He keeps in his service an expert musice master who 
comes and goes, but he has not much fondness for music either, 
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There is even a physical instractor, but his body is sufficiently 
strong and does not need any further building-up. To the cinemas 
and theatres he is not easily persuaded to go unless the best of 
shows or plays is going on. All outdoor games and sports have no 
fascination for him, Among the indoor games, playing at cards he 
does not like; he prefers one which is of a somewhat exciting nature 
and he generally plays to win, The radio set which he keeps is too 
talkative to interest him. But he would have a taste of everything, 
of giving a radio talk, of having a gramophone record of his speech, 
of playing a game ot badminton: all these ara but of ephemeral 
interest. At midday he prefers to be alone musing or to be prattling 
with an intimate friend in a drawing room with all its doors and 
windows closed until 4 P. M. "This is his siesta, the life of solitude 
and detachment, 

Dr. Law is a man of limited commitments in money-matters, 
"Thus far and no farther" seems to be his motto. He is tempera- 
mentally incapable of large risks. A considerable portion of his 
yearly budget is set apart for various charities Here he stands for 
an equitable distribution. If an author or writer, a society or insti- 
tution approaches him with a request to finance a publication and he 
be convinced of its worth, he would press for having a complete 
manuscript and a total estimate of the cost of printing, binding and 
paper from the press. In the case of permanent endowments in the 
shape of free studentships or prizes, he would see that the amount js 
just sufficient for the purpose, He is keenly interested to watch 
What results his donations are producing year after year. He follows 
with interest the subsequent career of his free-studenis and 
prize-men. 





He usually shuns appearance in public. If he agrees tio pssiide 
over a meeting, his address is generally short, effective and to the 
point. If he is anywhere for o discussion, he is a hearty participator 
init, He is a believer more in action than in words, more in literary 
productions than in empty talks about them. 

Dr. Law has seen several places worth seeing in India in company 
with his father in his younger days and afterwards with Mrs. Law, 
children und friends. These are so far confined to Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, U. P., €. P., Bombay, Madras, South India and Rajputana. 
Although going out of Calcutta was primarily intended for a change of 
airand sight-seeing, each occasion was availed of for a first-hand 
knowledge of the places of historical, religious, industrial, commercial 
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and cultural importance. He made it a point to poblish accounts 
of his visits drawing attention to all things of interest and importance. 
Dr. Law has never dared to be out of touch with dry land; he has 
carefully avoided a trip covering a journey by steamer. 


Öne may call him a ‘lucky man’ reminding us of the Thera Sivali 
of old. His books have a speedy sale. He has been lucky in his 
investments, He has won prizes on lottery tickets; once the first 
prize. He was exceptionally lucky in getting Miss Kamal Kumari 
Seal, the only sister of three elder brothers, to be his most devoted 
wife with her steady youth, charming personality, motherly heart, 
and moral virtue, He was lucky in having Gopal Chandra for his 
only son, bright, promising, social, polite, full of vigour and aspiring 
to emulate his father’s name and fame, He was lucky in being 
constantly amused with the sweet pratile ind sprite-like movement 
of his only daughter Radharani with her wistful looks, graceful 
nature, lovely appearance and innocent вош. He was lucky in 
finding in Aditya Nath Chakrabarty a bosom friend who was 
always prepared to lay down his life for him and his family and 
Whose heart leapt with joy at all happy news concerning him, 


Aditya Nath is no longer in his mortal frame to make his daily 
enquiries or to express his joyous feelings, Death entered the well- 
guarded mansion, disguised in typhoid, to snatch away Radharani. 
Gopal Chandra followed suit after a short period of nine years as 
a victim to the same fell disease, as if to reunite with his beloved 
sister and old playmate. 'Thelawrels won, the books written and 
published, and the donations made are the many children to keep 
alive the name and memory of Dr. Law to posterity. 


Since the death of his daughter he lost all faith in medicine and 
its prescribers, They sadly failed to bring back her consciousness, 
although she died after a struggle for fortyfour days. “Physicians 
who cannot save themselves pose as saviours of others!” ig the 
remark often ironically made, 

He found in me a person who is an interested listener fo all that 
he cared to read out to me, I found in him a noble friend who could 
read my difficulties in the face and well studied my inner feelings, 
We have either agreed to differ or differed to agree, 

It may be that the ascetic view of life is the internal characteristic 
of the Laws, but this appeares.to be a dominant trait of Dr. Law's 
nature. When wein ourearly days read Pali tosether, be became 
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so fond of the Dhammapada that he could recite all ite verses 
The following stanzas were uppermost in his lips : 
Ko nu Ьйво, kîm ánando, nicheham pajjalite sati, 
andhaksrena onaddha padipam na gavesatha 7 
Passa chittakstam bimbam srukiyam samussayam 
fituram bahusafikappam yassa n’atthi dhuvem thiti. 
Parjinnam idam ropam roganiddam pabhaiiguram, 
bhijjati pitisandeho, maranantam hi jivitam | 
Yatha dandena gopalo givo picheti gocharam 
avam jara ca maccu cha àyüm paocenti paninar. 


Aávaghosa as a poet and exponent of Buddhism made a deep and 
lasting appeal to his heart, He has never been tired of reciting {һе 
following stanzas from the Saundarananda Kavya since he translated 
the into Bengali : 

badhitmakam dubkham idam prasaktam 
duhkhasya hetuh prabhavitmako ’yam 
duhkhakshayo nibsarapátmako ‘yam 
trániütmako *yam prasamiya mirgah, 
Dipo yatha nirvritim abhyupeto 
naivüvanim gachchhati nantariksham 
disam na kanchit vidiáam na Enrchit 
nehakshav tt kevalam eti Santim. 


Since the death of his son he sought to find his consolation in the 
following stanza from the Garuda Purina : 
Sukhasya dubkhasya na kopi data, 
paro dadtatiti kubuddhir esha, 
svayamkritam svena phalena yujyate 
éariram me nistara уві (тауа Ерба, 
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Asokan Messages 

1. Kalinam dukaram, Yo adikaro kalanasa so dukaram karoti. 

“Doing good work is difficult. He who does it first, does a 
difficult thing.” 

2. Nasti hi kammataram sarvalokahitatpa. 

"There is no greater duty than doing good to the whole world." 

3. Vipuletu pi dane yasa niüsti sayame bhavasudhita va katam- 
nata va dadhabhatita cha nicha büdham. 

"Notwithstanding his extensive charity, he who hath not self- 
control, purity of sentiment, gratitude, and sirong devotion, is very 
low.” 

4. Nasti etairisam danam yirisam dhammadinam dhamma- 
samstavo cha dhammasamvibhigo vi dhamma-sambamdho va. 

“There is no such gift as that of the Dharma,—no such associ- 
ation as that through the Dharma, no such distribution as that of 
the Dharma, and no such connection as that through the Dharma,’ 

5, Süravadbi asa savapüsamdünam. Savapüsamda bahusruta 
cha asu kalinagama cha neu. 

"May there be the growth of all sects in matters essential, 

May all sects be wellinformed and inheritors of noble 
traditions.” 

6. Iyam chu mokhyamute vijaye e dhammavi jaye. 

“That indeed is to be considered the best of conquests which i a 
conquest by piety.” 


Eulogies on Asoka 


"The fragrance of his fame has travelled afar : 
He lived in wonderful perception of the Troth.” 
Chiang Haia-pias 


“Amidst tens of thousands of names of Monarchs that crowd the 
columns of history, their Majesties and graciousness and serenities 
and royal highness and the like, the name of Asoka shines, and 
shines alone, a star.” 


H. G. Wells 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


l. Sources of information: There are two sources from which 
materials for a comprehensive history of Asoka can be gathered, viz, 
literary and archeological. The literary source consists in (1) the 
various legends of Asoka and other Mauryas in Pali, Sanskrit, and other 
languages; (8) the texts and commentaries throwing lights, direct or 
otherwise, on divers points of Asokan thoughts, records, dominions, 
and system of administration; (3) the Greek accounts having bear- 
ings upon the Mauryas, their foreign relations and administration, as 
well as the geography and general history of India; (4) the dynastic 
lists in the Divyavadana, the Manjuéri Milakalpa, and the Puranas 
setting forth the chronology of the successive rulers of Magadha, 
including the Mauryas; (5) the Samanta-pisidika and the Pali 
Chronicles offering us the chrgnology of the rulers and ruling dynas- 
ties of Magadha; and (6) the itineraries of such Chinese pilgrims as 
Fa-Hien, Hwen Thsang, and I-tsing in respect of the facts recorded 
by them as eye-witnesses and the current legends that have been 
narrated by them. 

The archeological source consists primarily in Asoka’s own 
inscriptions and monuments, and secondarily only in the inscriptions 
and monuments left behind by others. An elaborate account of 
Asoka’s inacriptions constituting às they do'the main direct source of 
his history is given in Part II of this work. Among the inscriptions 
of others, those standing nearest to Adoka's time are the three Nagar- 
juni Hill-cave inscriptions of Dasarathn. The right half of an Aramaic 
inscription, which is discovered at Tuxila and believed io have been 
a record of the time of Asoka and something concerning him 
( Herzfeld, E. I. XIX, p. 251), still awaits satisfactory decipherment 
and convincing interpretation. Other inscriptions and coin-lengends 
that belong to the post-Mauryan period are important as indicating 
the palmographie, linguistic, literary, political, social, economic, 
religious, and artistic changes that took place subsequently. Some of 
them show the continuance of the official designation of the 
Mahamatras and Rajjukas, while one of them, namely, the Junigarh 
Rock inseription of Rudradiman I, mentions Chandragupta Maurya 
and Asoka and an official agent of the former in connection with the 
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history of excavation and subsequent enlargement and repair of the 
Sudaréana Lake. 'lhe hymn of praise composed in honour of the 
Trikaya and set up at Bodhgaya by a later Chinese pilgrim, named 
Chiang Hsia pias, wrongly describes the great temple of Bodhgaya as 
a memorable erection of Asoka. The Bodhgaya and Gaya inscriptions 
of Aéokavalla and Dadaratha of Sapadalaksha (Bivalik) are interesting 
as showing how the name of Asoka and his successor Daéaratha were 
kept up in the personal names of even much later Buddhist rulers of 
a place in India, Similarly the early Brühmi inscriptions of Ceylon 
are important in that they prefix the epithet of Devanapriya to the 
ancient kings of the island. Attention may be drawn also to the 
Haithigumpha inscription in which Kharavela is represented as the 
most powerful king of Kalinga who emulated obviously the fame of 
Asoka in respect of honouring all sects, all denominations. The 
numerous short inseriptions in the seals from Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa may be utilised in accounting, partly at least, for the origin 
and development of the Brahmi characters, and their animal figures, 
plant representations, as well as symbols may be carefully studied for 
their legacies to Asokan art, Nearer home are the inscriptions of the 
Achmmenian king Darius of Persia and the architectural designs of 
Persepolis that must be taken into account in effectively dealing with 
Asoka’s inseriptions and his monumenta in general and monoliths 
in particular. The later Indian monuments, sculptures and symbols, 
Buddhist or otherwise, deserve to be studied for п first-hand 
knowledge of the legacy of Asokan art traceable in them. 


2. Their relative values: The persistent undervaluation of the 
Buddhist traditions and legends of Atoka as preserved in the Pali 
Chronicles, Buddhaghosa's Commentaries, particularly the Samanta- 
pasadika, the Si-yu-ki of Hwen Thsang, and the Asokivadina in the 
Divyivadina on the part of a powerful section of Adokan scholars 
raised an issue of far-reaching importance on which we have decisive 
findings of the French savant M. Senart and the late lamented 
Professor Rhys Davids, 


Senart believes that “the Chronicles have in certain details, under 
the name of Asoka, preserved of our Piyadasi recollections sufficiently 
exact, not only to allow a substantial agreement (une concordance 
sensible ) to appear but even to contribute usefully to the intelligence 
of obscure passages in our monuments” ( Inscriptions de Piyadasi, TI, 
p. 231, Buddhist India, p. 276 ). 

To call the Chronicles "the mendacious fictions of unscrupulous 
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monks" is in the considered opinion of Rhys Davids to “show a grave 
want of appreciation." In arguing in favour of the Pali Chronicles, 
he observes : "Just as in the case of Megasthenes, of the early English 
Chroniclers it would be unreasonable to expect that sort of historical 
training which is of quite recent growth in Europe. .... The opinion 
of scholars as to the attitnde to be adopted towards such works is 
quite unanimous, The hypothesis of deliberate lying, of conscious 
forgery, is generally discredited. What we find in such Chronicles is 
not, indeed, sober history, .... but neither is it pure fiction, It is 
good evidence of opinion as held at the time when it was written. 
And from the fact that such an opinion was then held we can argue 
back, according to the circumstances of each case, to what was pro- 
bably the opinion held at some earlier date. No hard words are 
needed : and we may be unfeignedly grateful to these old students and 
writers for having preserved as much as we can gather from their 
imperfect records" ( Buddhist India, p. 274f., Geiger's Dipavamsa und 
Mahávamsa in Erlangen, 1903 ). 


And in arguing against Agoka’s own records, he characteriatically 
points out : “The inscriptions are scanty .... "They give only a 
limited view of the get of cireumstances they deal with. Royal procla- 
mations, and official statements, are not usually regarded as telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, To put it mildly, 
there 18 an economy of candour in these documents, intensely interest- 
ing though they are, And they are enigmatic. It is not possible to 
understand them without the light thrown upon them by the later 
accounts” ( Buddhist India, p. 275 ), 


The traditional episodes of Aéoka and those of his predecessors 
and successors in the Maurya line as coming down to us from the 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahman writers of later ages are certainly not 
without their intrinsic value. Their main importance as sources of 
information lies in certain reliable data of the chronology and personal 
history of Asoka and other М &urya rulers. But for them and for the 
contemporary and later Greek accounts, we could have known nothing 
of Ašoka'a grandfather Chandragupta and his father Bindusira. 
Aésoka’s inscriptions completely ignore them, One might argue that 
Chandragupta Maurya is mentioned in the J unagarh Rock inseription 
of Rudradaman I. But considering the late age of this inscription, 
the facts recorded in it in connection with Chandragupta and Asoka 
might be more a legendary than sober history, The same remark 
holds true of the inscribed hymn of the Chinese pilgrim Chiang 
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Hsis-pias wherein Aáoka's wide fame is said to have rested on his 
pious erection of the great Bodbgaya temple. 

The traditional stories are entitled to serious consideration not 
only for the additional historical data by which these supplement 
inscriptions constituting the main direct source of information but 
also for their suggestiveness, It js not only at the beginning of the 
Asokan researches that these were of most service, but even now the 
narratives are of no less service as means of suggesting various 
interesting problems for. solution to the critical students of the 
Asokan inscriptions and monuments, As helps to the clarification 
of certain knotty and obscure points in the inscriptions and the 
correct interpretation of the historical bearings of certain statements 
in them, these have already been appraised for what they are worth. 

However connected the narratives may be, particularly those 
related in the two Ceylon Chronicles in Pali, the introduction to 
Buddhaghosa's BSamanta pasidika, and Asokavadina, they, when 
considered per se, are equally incomplete and one-sided, having been 
written exclusively from the Buddhist theological point of view. 
They not only stand in need of supplementation from the inscriptions 
but also in that of checking and rectification where they are of a 
conflicting character. 

The study of the inseriptions has at last gained an independent 
foothold of its own, Among the recent writers, Professor D.R. 
Bhandarkar deserves great credit for vigorously having taken his stand 
оп the inscriptions and convincingly shown how they serve as real 
landmarks of Indian history, and his treatment of the subject is 
analytical throughout. Frofessor Radhakumud Mookerji's is more a 
synthetic spirit and his attention is equally divided between the 
inscriptions and literary traditions!. Though not a partisan either by 
training or temperament, by conviction I fall in line with Professor 
Bhandarkar rather than with Professor Mookerji. To me also 
the traditional episodes, however interesting and instructive they 
are for other reasons, are of secondary importance only. To 
properly evaluate the inscriptions is not only to trace through 
them the successive stages of the workings and outpourings of 
A&oka's active mind but also to consider them cautiously and 
critically in their manifold bearings on the contemporary, carlier 
and later Indian as well as world civilization. 





 iA/ffheorslipally Mookerji $06 даніна the greater evidentiary value of the 





CHAPTER II 
PERSONAL HISTORY 


Nothing is more striking and more disappointing to the students 
of Agoka’s inscriptions than that nowhere in them he has either 
mentioned or referred to his father and grandfather, his mother and 
maternal relations, as well as relations of his queens. He has not 
even cared anywhere to introduce himself as a scion of the Maurya 
family. His allusions to the former kings who had reigned in the 
long past and during several centuries ( R.E.1V, P.E. УП ) are too 
vague and indefinite and of too general a character to be construed na 
an allusion to his immediate predecessors, One may argue at best to 
establish the fact that they sre not necessarily precluded from his 
mental view. His main concerns in the inscriptions are to render an 
easily intelligible and illustrative account of his notable acts of piety, 
to clearly set forth the circumstances and the nature of reflections that 
caused a change of heart and brought about a turning point in his 
life and kingly career, and to inculcate and promulgate the principles 
of piety or duty with a view to seeing that these were widely appre- 
ciated and acted upon, Persons, peoples, kings, princes, officers, 
places, countries, rocks, pillars, caves, means, methods, and the rest 
come in just by the way. 

Chronology is the backbone of history. The inscriptions of Asoka 
as well as the Pali Chronicles and Buddhaghosa’s narrative in his 
Samanta-pisidika give us a chronological setting of certain relevant 
incidents in the life and career of Asoka. The Avadina story narrates 
Ње Ше оѓ Абока following some sort of a chronological order without 
assigning the facts to definite dates. The chronological scheme 
followed in the inscriptions is serviceable as a means of filling in gaps 
and testing the accuracy of some of the dates within admittedly the 
wider outline of ASoka’s personal history in the Pali Chronicles and 
the Bamanta-püsadika. The Hathigumpha inscription of Khiravela 
excels both in punctiliousness when it presents a year by year 
account of the activities of. Kharavela all through his reign within 
a biographical scheme. 

Just as in the life of Buddha the attainment of Buddhahood marks 
the beginning of the history of his great career worth knowing, so 
does the abhisheka or consecration in the life of a sovereign. Unless 
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one's business be to excel in the art of Boswellising, precisely as it is 
їп а Prakrit piece of panegyric like Khüravela's inscription, the 
pedigree, boyish idiosyncrasies, education, practical training, cons- 
cious pursuits, and such other details of the early life ofa high 
personage are unnecessary and out of place. So these are safely left 
out of account in the earlier Vinaya life of the Buddha which is in 
Pali, and so also in ASoka’s sober account of his own mind and 
activities. 

Thus the basic date of ASoka’s personal history is the date of his 
consecration. This has so far been tentatively fixed at 270 or 269 B.C. 
on a twofold basis: (1) the traditional, and (2) the epigraphic. 

As regards the t-aditional basis, the Pali Chronicles definitely 
state that Asokn’s consecration took place 218 years after the demise 
of the Buddha. The Buddhist traditions of the later age differ from 
one another regarding the date of the Buddha’s demise. The date 
which gained currency in Ceylon from a late period of its history and 
is now adhered to in Siam and Burma as well is equivalent to 544 or 
543 B.C., which, according to Professor Raychaudhuri’s hypothesis, 
was really the date of  Bimbisüra's accession to the throne of 
Magadha ( Political history, p. 186). The date of the Buddha's 
demise, as may be fixed by adding 218 years to the date of Asoka's 
consecration, is 488 or 487 B. C.? 





* Confounding evidently Dharmis‘cka with Kalüs'oka of the Pali Chronicles, 
the Divyüvad&na (p. 402) places As'oka's coronstion just one hundred years after 
the Buddha's demise: Bhagavati nirdishto varshas'ata-parinirvritasya mama 
Pütaliputre nagnre 's'oko nima rij& bhavishysti. 

! This date agrees very nearly with that which has been fixed by Takakusu, їл, 
485 B.C., оп the strength of the Chinese ‘dotted record’ kept up at Canton up to the 
end of the year A.D, 489 ( 975-489 ) J.H.A.8., 1905, p. 51, ond differs from the date 
fixed by Wilhelm Geiger, J. F. Fleet, and D. M. de Z, Wickramasinghe, wie, 488 
B.O., оп tha strength of the available chronological dataafforded by the ecclecinstina} 
history of Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon up to the end of the 6th century À D, 
( Mahüvamsa, Transl. by Geiger, Introd. p. XXII f. . Fleet, J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 984 
f.; Wickramasinghe, Epig. Zeyl., iii, p. 4 f. ; John N. Senerveatne (J. R. A. S., Ceylon 
Br, XXII, No. 87, p. 141 f. ) has sought to prove that the Buddha era of 488 B.C. 
was in use in Ceylon up tothe close of the 15th century when a reform of the cal endar 
was effected, 544 B.C. being adopted aa the year of the Buddha's demise, Fleet goes 
#0 fer ns to suggest October 19, 488 B.C. as the actual date on which the Buddha 
passed away, while Mr. C. D. Chatterjee | Acharyya Pushpanjali D, R. Ebandarkar, 
p.829 f.) abifta it back to April 36. The suggested date is inclusive and not 
exclusiva of the year of consecration. For reasons, вее Mookerji's Asoka, 
p. 184, f. n. 8. 
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The epigraphic data enable us to test the accuracy and workability 
of the above date, From Asoka’s statements, it is clear that the five 
Greek contemporaries of Asoka were all reigning monarchs when he 
promulgated his second Rock Edict not later than the 12th year 
and his Thirteenth Rock Edict not later than the lfth or 14th 
year of his aijhisheka. The first four of them, namely, Amtiyoka, 
Tulamaya, Amtikini, and Maga, have been satisfactorily identified with 
Antiochus II Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia ( 261-46 B, О, ), 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, king of Egypt ( 265-47 B. C. ), Antigonas 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia ( 276-46, 276-39, or 278-80 B. C.) and 
Magas, king of Cyrene (300-258 or 300.250 B.C.) respectively, 
The fifth Greek contemporary of Asoka should be preferably 
identified with Alexander, king of Epirus ( 272-255 B.C.). To be 
contemporaries. of Asoka in the 18th or 14th year of his reign, the 
corresponding year of the reign of the five Greek rulers must not be 
earlier than 256 or 255 B.C. may be later. And this test of the 
reliability of the date of. Asoka's consceration fixed on the traditionnl 
basis is satisfied by lengths of the reign of his five Greek 
contemiporaries determined on the strength of Greek writings. 

The workable date of Asoka’s abhisheka having thus been settled, 
it has been easy to prepare from his inscriptions a chronological table 
of events and achievements like one offered below for discussion : 


Consecration zT ... c. 270 or 269 B.C, 
Conquest of Kalinga wee e 263 or 262 B.C. 
Pilgrimage to Sambodhi implying Asoka's 

conversion to Buddhism. 261 or 260 B.C. 
Dedication tothe Ajivikas of the firat two 

caves in the Khalatika (Barabar) hill. ... 259 or 258 B.C. 
Promulgation and engraving of RE, 

I-IV. ++ aes s ... 250 ог 258 B.C. 
Creation of the ofice of the Dharma- 

mahamatras, otk .. 258 or 257 B.C. 
Promulgation and engraving of R.E. 

V-XIII. "ә + 258 or 256 B.C. 
Promulgation and engraving of R.E. 

XIV, se vee ... 2657 or 256 B.C. 


Enlargement of the stipa of Buddha 
Konagamana. ... oe .. 257 or 256 В.О. 
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Dedication of two more caves in the 
Khalatika hill to the Ajivikas. --. : 
Pilgrimage to the village of Lumbini 
and the erection of a commemorative mono- 
lith with an appropriate emblem thereon. 
Pilgrimage to the enlarged stopa of 
Buddha Konigamana and erection of a 
commemorative monolith, | 
Erection of similar commemorative 
monoliths ab such places as Pataliputra, 
Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh, Ram. 
parva, Benares City, Sarnath, Mirath, Siwa- 
lik, Samkasya, Kauéambt,  Saüchi and 
Bhuvaneswar (Tosali), probably in 
Promulgation of a special ordinance to 
suppress schisms in the Sangha at such 
_Placeaas Pataliputra, Sarnath, Kauéambt, 


and Safichi, probably in et 


Engraving of the Queen's Edict on the 
monolith at Kau&imbi, probably in en 

Twenty-five general jail-deliveries effect- 
ed evidently once a year prior to the promaul- 
gation and engraving of P, E. V. in the 
26th year of abhisheka corresponding to 

Engraving of the first six Pillar Edicta 
at such places as Pajaliputra, Lauriya-Ararāj, 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, Ramptrva, Mirath, 
Siwalik, and Kausambi, ons one 

Engraving of the Minor Rock Edict at 
such places as Sahasrim, Bairat, Rapnath, 
Gavimath, Palkigundu, Maski, Yerragudi, 
and Isila ( Brahmagiri, Siddapura and 
Jatinga-Rameswara) probably in. 

Engraving of the Seventh Pillar Edict 
at Siwalik, better, Topra. ... ... 

Promulgation and engraving of the two 
separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada 
probably during the closing period of Asoka's 
reign. ... ‚өз sss каз 


252 or 251 B.C. 


251 or 950 B.C. 


251 or 250 B.C. 


251 ог 49 В,0, 


201 - 49 B.C. 


250 - 49 B.C. 


245 or 244 B.C. 


245 or 244 B.C. 


240 - 44 B.C. 


244 or 243 B.C. 
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The chronological table of events of 
the life and reign of Aéoka which may be 
prepared from the narratives of Adoka in the 
Pali Chronicles and Samanta-pasidika is as 


set forth below : 
Conquest of Ujjayini! e et c, 285 or 284 B.C. 
Viceroyalty of Ujjayini, te. ot Avanti." 285-74 or 984.73 B.C 
Married Devi at Vidida.2 «+. .. 285 or 284 B.C. 
Birth of Asoka’s son Мынаа БО his 

Vaisya wife Devi at Vidisa.* --- 281 or 283 B.C. 
Birth of his daughter Perna бу 

his wife Devi. m “ š 282 or 281 B.C, 


Death of Bindusara, victory in a GE 
dal war, and accession to the imperial throne 


of Magadha when Mahendra was ten jos 

of age.* --- ... 214 or 278 B.C. 
Consecration under the title of Абока 

(Asokam abhisifichayi) when Mahendra was 

of 14 years of age.^) ° 270 or 269 B.C. 
Adherence to religions sects ded єз 

of thought other than Buddhist (ito bahiddha 

pisandi), 96 in number’, for the first three 


at Samanta-pasadika, L p. 45: Asoks-kumiro aítang laddbam Ujjenirsjjarm 
ys. 

** Mahüvamsa, VIIL 8: Avanirrattham bhuüjanto pitarz dinnam attano, 
also ibid, V. 89: pitari dinnam rajjam Ujjeniyam.  As'oka's viceroynliy broadly 
covered & period of 10 years, from the advent of his son Mahendra in his mother’s 
womb to the completion of his 9th year. The first event tock place in the first year 
of As‘oka’s vieeroyalty, Cf. Samanta-pieidika, I, p. 70: Asoko kira ‘kumiarakile 
janspadam labhitvi Ujjenim gnahehhanto Vedisanagaram patva Vedisn-seithissa 
dhitaram aggshesi. Si tam divasam eva gabbham gahetvi Ujjenigam Mahinda- 
kumaram vijüyi. 

* Dipavamsa, VI. 2. 

* Ibid, vi. 22, which agrees with the traditions recorded by Duddhaghosa, first, 
in his Samanta-pisadikz, I, p. 70, stating (Mahindna-) kumirassa chuddasnvassakale 
riji abhisekam pápuni,and secondly, in his Bumangala-vilüsint, 11, р. 613, stating 
Piyadiso nima kumiro chhattam ussüpetvi Asoko nima Dhammarüji hutvi. 
According to the second tradition, Prince Piyadiea (Piyadasca, and not рїувйавкї ан 
wrongly suggested by mein Inseriptions of Asoka, pt. IT, p, 221) assumed the title 
of As'oka at the time of hia consecration. 

' Dipavamsa, VI. 94-27; Samnnia-pi, I, p. 44; Mahüvamsa, V. 34-86. 
Dipavamsa alone gives the total number of existing sects and schools as 98 (chhan- 
a E traditional figure given also by Fa Hien, cf. Heal's Hoddlist Records, 
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years of his reign, daily feeding 60,000 
Brahmane and Brahmanica! ascetics, and 
occasionally giving gifts to the Pandaranga 
parivrüjakas, the Ajivikas, the ingens 
and others! ... 

Conversion to Buddhism ES sonici 
with the Buddhist Sangha in the fourth year 
of abhisheka? 

Conceived the ides of erecting 84,000 
arümas or viháras in 84,000 towns of Jam- 
budvipa, one at each town, including the 
famous Agokirima at the city of Pataliputra, 
while seated in the midst of a congregation 
of 60,000 Buddhist monks? „ 

Asoka’s younger uterine brother Tishys, 
then a crown prince, and his nephew and 
son-in-law prince Agnibrahma joined the 


Buddhist Order in the fourth year of 


abhisheka* a js Eos 

Completed at the cost of 96 crores and in 
three years’ time (anto tini vassani, tthi 
vassehi) the erection of 84,000 &rümns or 
viharas which was started in the 4th year of 
abhisheka 

Asoka’s son bendi, then ot 20 Su 
of age, and daughter Sanghamitrs, then 18 
years old, both by his Vaidya wife Devi ol 
Vidiáa, were ordained as monk sand nun res- 
pectively, whereby he became the dāyāda 
("Inheritor") of Buddha's áasana (Buddhist 
Order") in the 6th year of abhisheka® 





.. c, 210-68 or 969-67 B.C. 


266-67 or 267-66 B.C. 


267 or 266 B.C. 


267 or 266 B.C. 


265 or 264 B.C. 





255 or 264 B.C, 


° Samanta-pi.., Lp. p.44 Dipavarisa, VI. 76 introduces them ва— 


Niganthüchelaka ch'eva itara Paribbajakiü 
itarii Br&hmani ti cha anie eha puthuladdhikg. 


Cf. also Dipavamsa, VII. 85 ; 


Pandaranga Јана A awe 


annaladdhikg n&n& 
Ibid, VIL 88 ; Ajivakii. 


Dipsvamsa, VI. 96 98 ; Samnanta-p&., I, p. 45f, ; 
Башапіа.рӣ., І, p. 55, Mahüavnmsa, VI. 15471. 
Dipavamea, VI. 09; Samanta-pa., I, p. 49, 


mo Š sm ы 





Dipavainasa, VI. 18, 80f. ; Samanta-pi., I, p. 44[, ; Mahüvaman, V, 65f, 


Mabāvamsa, V, 78-30, 


Dipavamsa, VL 20f, ; Samanta-pi , I, p. 51, Mahüvarsa, V. 208-4, 
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Consecrated under the title of Priyadaráin 

when Mahendra was 20 years old! ... 965 or 264 B.C. 
Sad death of the Venerable Kauntiputra 

Tishya without treatment for want of drugs, 

which caused much regret to Adoka and 

suggested the idea of founding stores in 

Pataliputra for free supply of drugs? ... 265 or 264 B.C, 
Mahendra figured foremost amongst the 

resident pupils of his preceptor by his profi- 

ciency in the knowledge of the "TIMES and 

Commentaries? ".. ... 264 or 263 B.C. 
Internal dissension in the ‘Sangha and 

suspension of the  uposatha and other 

Buddhist ecclesiastical duties in the Asokar- 





ama in Pataliputra for seven years* 260-54 B.C. 
The samigama (general conference) of 
60,000 monks held at Pataliputra at which i 


the inmates of the Adokirima were exami- 
ned, batch by batch, and Asoka compelled 
those (60,000 outsiders ina Buddhist garb) 
whose views did not tally with the Theravada 
doctrine, i.e., Vibhajyavada, to revert to their 
old orders, giving them white robes to put 
on and thereby made the Sp united 
(samaggo sangho)* ... 254 or 253 B.C. 
Compilation of the Kathavattho by 
Maudgaliputra Tishya (Moggaliputta 'T'issa) 
who conducted the examination of the 
monks as to their respective views at the 
above conference" 254 or 253 B.C. 
The Council (Sangiti) of 1 000 represi 
alive Sthaviras was in session under the 
leadership of Maudgaliputra Tishya for the 
rehearsal of the Pitakas as then fixed’ ee 254 or 253 B.C, 





t Dfpavames, VI. 24: Piyadassabhisitchayum, 

* Samanta-pa., I, p. 52: mee es ntthavassübhiseka-küle yeva Kontiputta — 
Tissatthero- ; Mahüramsa, V. 2 

* Samanta-pil., I, p.52: M jS Dhammarüj& navavassübhisako hoti. 

* Ibid,I,p. 58[: anekarüpam sumsanassa abbudan cha malai cha kanikan cha 
samutthüpesum...Asokaürüme sabtavasshni uposstho upachchhiji Cf. alsa Dipa- 
varnsa, VIL 83-88 ; Mahüvarnmisa, V, 228[. 

* Dipavarusa. VII, 88-41, Samanta-pa., I, p. 61, Mahivames, V- 266-74, 

* Dipavaman, VIL 51-8 ; Sumanta-pa., I, p. 61, Mahivames, V. 275-78, 
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Despatch of Buddhist missions to 
different parts of India and to Suvarna- 
bhümi! ess = 
Death of king Mutasiva and consecration 
of his son and successor Devanampiya 
Tissa? * ax ава eo” 

Erection of the Vedisagiri mahavihara 
for Mahendra by his mother Devi? iss 

Mission to the island of Tambapanni 
(Ceylon)* жаа зва бат 

Arrival of the Buddhist mission under 
the leadership of Mahendra in the month of 
Jyaishtha and propagation of Buddhism in 
Ceylon" ss ahs sie 

Asoka started with great eclat for Maha- 
bodhi (Bodhgaya) in the company of a 
fraternity of advanced Theras (ariyasangham 
Adaya) and returned to Pataliputra with a 
graft from the Bo-tree in the month of 
Karttika® on s.. ys 

Despatch of Sanghamitra to Ceylon to- 
gether with the graft fromthe Bo-tree, in 
the month of Margasirsha, the king himself 
seeing them off at the port of Tamralipti* 

Death of Adoka’s first queen consort 
Asandimitra which took place 30 years from 
his accession and 26 years from his conse- 
cration” see TI aos 

Tishyaraksha (same as Tishyarakshita) 
was placed in the position of his queen 
consort” cs ‚жа bsa 

Destruction of the Bo-tree due to an 








ل ا — 


* Dipavamsa. VIL If, Samanta-pi., T, p. 681, Mahavamsa, XIL lI. 


Dipavamsa, XI. 11-10 ; Samanta-pi., І, р. 71-8, 
Samanta p& , I, p. 70, Mahüvamsaa, XIIL 7. 


= m ad 


254 or 253 B.C, 


204 or 253 B.C. 


254 or 253 B.C. 


253 or 259 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 259 B.C. 


245 or 244 B.C, 


243 or 242 B.C. 


| * Dipavamsa, XI. 16f.; Samanta-pa, T, p.69f; Mahüvamsa, XII f. 


* Samanta-pa, I, p. 92f.; Dipavamss, XVI. Mahüvamsa, XIIT. 18-2]. 
" Bamanta-pa , I, p. 08f. : Dipavamsa, XVI, Hf. , Mahüvamsa, XVIII 26foll, 


" Ibid, XX. 1 ' Ibid; XX. B. 
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inimieal action on the E. of Tishya- 
rakshi! T 240 or 939 B.C, 

Death of Asoka 5) end "T his — 234 or 233 B.C, 

The inscriptions and Buddhist traditional narratives of Aáoka 
rightly attach much importance to these two events in his life and 
career: (1) Consecration to the throne of Magadha, (2) Conversion 
to Buddhism. 

Indeed, the main interest of his personal history centres round 
them. But for the first, there could not have been the formal 
recognition of his earthly power, and but for the second, even as he 
tells us in his M. R. E., there would not perhaps have been any 
vigorous action on his part towards the promotion of the cause of 
piety, far and wide. Before, therefore, discussing other points of 
interest, I will take up these for consideration and throw the light 
on each of them which may be obtained from his inscriptions os well 
as other sources. 

l. Consecration: Abhisheka is primarily a ritualistic term 
implying as it did the ceremonial consecration of the person to be 
anointed as king or king overlord. A warrior who underwent the 
ceremony of consecration is described in the Pali Nikayas and 
Amarakosha (Kshairiyavarga) as a. (mürddhabhishikta kshatriya, i.e., 
"a warrior whose head is besprinkled with holy waters." "The 
abhisheka is the time honoured and age old Indo-Aryan custom which 
involved an elaborate ritual, ‘described in several Brahmanas’ and 
provided with appropriate formulas (mantras) from the Vedas.* It 
was performed in one or another of the four approved forms of the 
Vedic ‘sacrifice of royal inauguration,’ called Vajapeya, Rüjasüya, 
Punar-abhisheka, and Aindra mahabhisheka respectively.4 


In the Vajapeya form, the sacrificer (1.e., the person to be installed 
on the throne) was to come out as the winner in a race of seventeen 
chariots. This was to be followed by the mounting of a chariot 
wheel, placed on the top of a long pole, by the sacrificer and his wife, 
and paying homage therefrom to the Mother Earth. EE to the 


1 Ibid, XX. 5. 
* Dipavarnsa, V. 100, 101 ; 
Chandaguitto rajjam karesi vaseini chatuvisati. 
Bindusürassa yo putto Acokadhammo mabiyaso 
Vassüni sattatimmam pi rajjam k&resi hhattiyo, 
Cf. Mahüvamsa, XX. 6: V. 18-9, 


n" Raychaudhuri, Political Histroy of Ancient India, dth Ed., p. 188, 
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Satapatha Brühmana V, 2, T. 25, the royal sacrificer was to be offered 
thereafter a throne-seat with a goat-skin spread over it and installed 
thereon by the Adhvaryu ( Vedic priest ) in the set form of words 
declaring him to be the ruler, the ruling lord ( yantrin, yamana), firm 
and steadfast, seated on the seat “for the tilling, for peaceful dwelling 
(kshema), for wealth (rayi), for prosperity, i.e, for the welfare of the 
people, the common weal.”1 

The Satápatha Brihmana, V. 2. 3f., offers us an elaborate account 
of the Бајавпуа form which consisted in a long succession of 
sacrificial performances commencing on the first day of Phalguna 
and ranging overa period of upwards of two years. Its popular 
features, as enumerated by Frofessor Raychaudhuri,” chiefly 
consisted in (1) the distribution of the sacrificial honours among 
their worthy recipients, the Ratnins, namely, the chief queen and 
ten different court officials, (2) the abhishechana or besprinkling, 
(3) the dig-vyasthapana or the king-elect’s walking towards the 
various quarters by way of symbolising his world-wide campaigns and 
conquests ; (4) treading on a tiger-skin by way of symbolising the 
gaining in strength and pre-eminence ; (5) the narration by the Hotri 
priest of the story of бипађќера ; (6) & mimic cow-raid against a 
relative or a mock fight with a rijanya ; (7) enthronement, and (B) a 
game of dice in which the king designate is made to be the victor. 
The abhishechana or besprinkling was to begin with offerings to such 
Vedie divinities as Savita Satyaprasava, Agni Grihapati, Soma 
Vanaspati, Brihaspati Vak, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudra Paéupati, Mitra 
Satya, and Varuna Dharmapati, and it was to be performed by a 
Brahman priest, a kinsman or brother of the king-elect, a friendly 
Rajanya and a Vaidya. I 

The Punarabhisheka or 'Renewed anointment' was intended for a 
ruler who conquered other monarchs, In this form, the king-elect 
was to ascend the throne made of udumbara (fiz) wood, a ceremony 
which was to be followed by the besprinkling. The officiating priest 
formally installed him on the throne in these words: Rajñam tvam 
adhirajo bhaveha, mahaniam tvam mahinim samrajam charshaninam. 
“Do thou be here the overking among kings, the greatest amongst the 
great, the supreme ruler of fellow men." The king-elect was there- 
after required to descend from the throne to make obeisance to the 





1 Ibid, p. 1891, ; Radhakumud Mookerji, Th» Fundamental Unity of Indin, p. 80 
$ &B.E, Vol XLI, Introd., p. xxvi, 
8 Politicas] History, p. 1401. 
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Brahmans present. As opined in the Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 
which contains an interesting account of the whole ceremony, 
“Verily thus the lordly power (kshatra) falls under the influence of 
the holy power (brahman). When the lordly power falls under the 
influence of the holy power, that kingdom is prosperous, rich in 
heroes, in it a hero or heir (vira) is born"! 

The Aitareya Brihmana, VIIT. 11, contains a description of the 
Aindra Mahabhisheka form, according to which the king-elect was 
to go through these five main ceremonies: (1) the taking of an oath 
to the officiating priest, (2) arohapa or ascending the throne, (3) 
utkrosana or proclamation, (4) abhimantrana or the repitition of 
certain special formulas, and (5) abhishechana or anointing. 

Üver and above these, the powerful rulers performed from time to 
time the Asvamedha or ‘Horse sacrifice’ which, in the oft-quoted 
opinion of Bhavabhati, was “the super-eminent touchstone to test the 
might of warriors conquering the world and an indication of the 
conquest of all the warriors,”? In performing it, a steed was set at 
liberty to roam about for a year under the guardianship of a hundred 
princes, a hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds and charioteers, 
and a hundred sons of attendants, the features of the rite including 
the eulogy of the king by a Kshatriya and a Brahman luteplayer, and 
the narration of a circle of tales of exploits,‘ 

The besprinkling which was the essential part of the function of 
abhisheka was to be followed by the investiture of the king-elect with 
five insignia of royalty (Pali patichakakudhabhandáni) by the king- 
makera (rajakrits, rajakattaro), the pronouncement of blessings by the 
priests and elders, the panegyrics by the BSüta-Magadhas and Vaita- 
likas, the receiving of presents, the shouts of joy by the crowd, the 
processions, and the feasts and festivals? 

In accordiance with the opinion then held in the Satapatha 
Bráhmaga, V. 1.1.12-18 and the Katyayana Srauta Süíra, XV. 1.1.9, 
the Rajasiya form entitled the king-elect only to the office of a Raja, 








t Raychaudhuri, op. oit. p. H2 

* Ibid, p. l48. 

* Uttarasrümscharits, Áct IV : As vamedBa iti vis'vavijayinmm kshatriyinim 
ürjasvaluh —sarva-kshatriya-paribhav] mahîn “utkarsha-nishkarshah, cited by 
Eaychaudhuri. 

* Baychnudhuri, op. ci&, p. 144. 

' Qf. S'abdakalpadrums, sub voce abhisheka; account of Künika- Àjstas'atru's 
consecration in Áupapütika Sütra, Бес. 40 eb seq; deseription of Devünampiya- 
Tissa's consecration in Dipāvamsa, XI-XII, 
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while by the Vajapeya form he might aspire to the office of a Samraj, 
the office of Raja having been inferior to that of a Samraj or Samrat. ! 

Devinampriya (Ardhamagadhi Deyinuppiya) employed whether as 
a substitute for the word raja (R. E, VIII) or as a prefix to the. name 
Asoka (M.R.E., Maski) or. Priyadasi, was nothing but an honorific 
püjivachana) or auspicious mode of sddress like Tatra Bhavan, 
Dirghiyus, and Ayushmat. Considered, however, from the 
ceremony of consecration undergone by a king-elect, it meant no more 
than one who was divinely favoured, divinely gifted. We have seen 
that at the time of consecration such Vedic divinities as Savitar the 
true progenitor, Agni the Lord of the household, Soma the Lord of 
plants, Brihaspati the Logos, Indra the Supreme, Rudra the Lord of 
cattle, Mitra the True bond of friendship, and Varuna the Lord of 
righteousness were invoked by the officiating priest to bestow their 
special favours on the king-elect in order to see him fully endowed or 
gifted with majesty, suzerainty, power, glory, health, wealth, beauty, 
prosperity, safety, securily, increase in family, name and fame, friend- 
ship, culture, truth, piety and righteousness.* 


Asoka, Priyadasi, and Raji are the three names, titles or epithets 
which seem to have special significance of their own in connexion 
with Asoka's consecration. 

According to the Dipavamsa tradition, when prince Priyadaréana, 
son of king Bindusfira, was consecrated for the first time in 219 B.E. 
(Dipava., VI. 1), just four years after his accession to power (ib, VI. 
21), he was consecrated under the name or title of Adoka (Asokam 
abhisiichayum, ib. VI. 92). This accords, as we saw, with the 
tradition independently recorded by Buddhaghosa (Sumangala-vilasini, 
IT, p. 615), but conflicts with the Sarvistivida, better Malasarvastivada 
account in the Divyavadana (p. 870), according to which Asoka was 
the name given to the prince by his father at the instance of his 
mother, The probability of truth, however, seems to be more in the 
Theravada tradition. 

Whatever the actual date and however late was the date of 
the engraving of M.R. E., the dhamma-savapa ("proclamation 
of piety”) contained in it must indeed be assigned to the earlier 
part of ASoka's reign. And what is particularly important to note 
in this connexion is that in none of the various versions of 


: Raychandburi, op. eit, p. 1885. 
* Noftethatthe Pali significance of the epithet Devanaimpr'iya is different. 
Sea Ch. III. 
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M. R. E. the epithet Priyadasi Raja or Piyadasi Laja is employed. 
In one of the versions, namely, that of Maski, we have quite 
unexpectedly the use of the name or epithet of Asoka, after the 
colourless general honorifie prefix Dévánampiya : Devinampiyasa 
Asokasa, As regards the remaining versions of M.R.E., the free 
employment of Devinampiya as a substitute for Raja or Lájà has no 
special significance at all. 

The fall royal or imperial epithet which is employed. in the Rock 
and Pillar Edicts, engraved from the 12th and the 26th year of 
abhisheka respectively, is Devinampiye Piyadasi Гаја. Without the 
honorific prefix Devinampiya, the epithet stands ns Piyadasi Laja or 
Luji Piyadasi, which latter is met with in the Third Baribar Hill- 
Üave inscription, engraved in the 19th year of abhisheka. The passive 
form Lájini Piyadasini oecurs in the first two Barabar Hill-cave 
inscriptions, which were engraved in the 12th year of abhisheka. 
Thus it may be established beyond a doubt that the important epithet 
Piyadasi Laji.or Láji Piyadasi came to be systematically employed 
in the inscriptions dating from the 12th year of abhisheka, A longer 
form of this epithet is happily met with in the Bhübru Edict, namely, 
Priyadasi Laji Magadhe, which cannot but remind us of the earlier 
Pali conventional phrases, Raja M igadho Seniyo Bimbisaro and Raja 
Magadho Ajatasattu Vedehiputto, Tt certainly indicates that by 
the epithet Laja or Rajs was meant Laja Мадайһе, “the Magadhan 
king” or “the king of Magadha.” In the verdict of the Satapatha 
Brihmana and Katyaiyana Srauta Sūtra, as we noticed, the epithet 
Raja indicated the status of a ruler which was inferior to that of a 
Samrit and to which a ruler was entitled by the Rajasiya form 
of consecration. Going by the Dipavamsa account, it may not be 
improbable to think that by the first consecration which was 
celebrated according to the Rajasdya form, Prince Priyadaráana 
( Buddhaghosa's Piyadasa, Piyadassa ) was really anointed as Raja 
Magadho Asoko, “The Magadhan king Adéoka” or “Aéoka the king 
of Magadha.” 

Now, what about the title or epithet Piyadasi or Priyadarsin, used 
as a personal name ? The Dipavamss definitely states that king A&oka 
was anointed again as Piyndassi', six years after the first consecration. 

Mahinda-chuddasame vasse Asokam abhisif thayum (ib, VI. 29). 

Paripunna-visayassamhi Piyadass’ abhisifiehayum (ib., VI. 24), 

1 This was probably a title conferred an Az oka by the Buddhist Fraternity of 
Pitaliputra after his conversion to Buddhism. 
3 
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If this traditidn of the second consecration be true to fact, as 
would seem likely, it must be that of Punar-abhisheka or ‘Renewed 
anointment. As a traditional instance of renewed anointment, 
Professor Raychaudhuri cites the case of Devanampiya Tissa from the. 
Pali Chronicles’. But the example cited is inapt, inasmuch as the 
second consecration of king Devianampiya Тіввй of Ceylon was not 
performed after the conquest of other monarchs or territories, The 
second consecration (dutiyabhiseko, Dipava., X. 39) was celebrated 
in the month of Vaisakha, five months after the first (Dipava., XI.14), 
just to oblige his great Indian contemporary and friend Asokadhamma 
whose abhisheka presents arrived untimely*, According to the 
Brihmana definition of Punar-abhisheka, a reigning king was justified 
in performing it only after subduing other monarchs and thereby 
establishing him in the position of nn overking among other kings 
(rijiim adhirajah). The second consecration of A4oka under the title 
of Piyadassi was a different case altogether, and it might be cited as 
a typical instance of renewed anointment. Aáoka assumed the title 
of Piyadasi or Priyadaráin in his inscriptions dating from the 
12th year.of abhisheka, which is to say, from. the 5th year after 
the conquest of Kalinga and annexation of the conquered territory 
to his own dominions ( R.E, XIII ). By the Punar-abhisheka form 
of consecration alone, ruler might be declared to be mahanta 
mahinim. And most probably, on the strength of this Asoke was 
able to elaim:his domain or empire to have been mahamte hi vijaye 
( R. E. XIV ). 

Tt was no exaggeration on the part of the Pali chronicler to say 
that by the consecration prince Priyadatéana gained in the true 
royal dignity and imperial majesty, that, in other words, he came to 
be formally declared and publicly acknowledged as the supreme 
ruler whose imperial command prevailed in the whole of J ambudvipa, 
extending! southwards from Mt. Kailasa in the Himalayan range at 
the foot of which was situated the Anotntta Lake or Manas Sarovar?, 








^ Dipavamsa, XI, 89-0, Mahüramsa, XI. 41: puno pinbhisilehimsu Lankihi- 
íasukhe ratam; Geiger, Mahivamea, English Tranal., p. xxxii; Haychaudhnri, 
op. cit., p. 145, 
. -* Paranarvitüna, in J.R. A. B., 1988, p. 445 L, seeks to establish that the totalled 
second coronation waa the proper form of coronation by which Devünampiya 
Tissa was installed asthe first king of Ceylon, and that before him, the rulers of 
Ceylon, were not kings but leaders of the community deriving their authority from 
popular sanction. 

* B-O-Law, Indis as described in the early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 12, 
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ш theeaerial region above to a depth of one yojana, and in the 
nether region beneath to the same depth. In the language of 
the Divy&vadana (p. 432), A&oka became the Lord of Jambudvipa 
( Jumbudvipesvara ), The Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasidika 
give us but a legendary account of J ambudvipa, as we shall see more 
of it in the next chapter, describing it as a subcontinent consisting 
of 84,000 towns, large and small, and ruled over by one thousand 
crowned subkings under Adoka, 

In the language of Aéoka’s inscriptions, by his consecration king 
Priyadarsin gained unquestioned supremacy over an extensive 
domain (mahamte vijaye, mahalake vijite, R. E. XIV), and wielded 
moral and cultural influence over the whole of India (M.R.E.) 
as well as the territories of his five Greek contemporaries and allies 
ranging over a distance of 600 yojanas (R, E. XIII. Even in A&oka's 
phraseology, the word sava-puthaviyam (R. E, V, Dh) occurs as a 
variant of savata vijitasi, the whole of Adoka’s vijita together with 
the independent but friendly territories of the southern frontagers 
being commensurate with Jambudvipa. e 

The Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasadika tell us nothing 
but the truth when they state that Adoka’s consecration took 
place in the city of Pataliputra', otherwise called Pushpapura* or 
Kusumapura', Asoka himself in his R. E, V., speaks of Pataliputra. 
ind outer towns, thereby corroborating the truth in Buddhist literary 
traditions. 

Thus on the strength of all these data, gathered from Adéoka’s 
own records as well as the Buddhist traditional accounts, particularly 
those in Pali, it is not difficult to establish that by the full epithet 
Piyadasi Laja Magadhe was meant that Asoka was popularly known 
as ‘the King of Magadha and Emperor of Jambudvtpa', 

2. Conversion: This word implies a change of faith, which is 
preceded by a change of heart, According to Buddhist literary 
traditions, the full effect of conversion did not take place until the 
complete transformation of Chandisoka ( Adoka the Wigked ) into 








* Dipavamsa, Vl, 18, XI. 25, Samantn-pi., I, P. 03, Mahivyamss, Ү. 80, V. 
120, 212, ei seq. 
" Mahüvamea, V. 189 : 
Chandisoko íifiyitiha pure p&pena kammuni j 
Dhammüsoko ‘ti ftia yitiha pachchhà pufitiena kummuni. 
Divyüávad&üna. p. 883 , 
Dharmàüs'okatvam karman& tena lebhe. 
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Dharmagoka (Aéoka the Pious), Such a transformation as this aa the 
ripe result of an ideological change, of a strong mental resolve to lead 
a reformed life. It also implies the transfer of allegiance and moral 
and earthly support from one religions denomination or sect to 
another, and of adherence from one set of opinions to another. From 
the Buddhist point of view, it meant a triumph on the part of the 
Buddhist Sangha or Church of Pstaliputra in that its members 
succeeded in winning Asoka over to their faith. In its technical sense, 
it meant no more than that Asoka accepted the Upasakatva 
(“Upisakahood”), which is to say, the position of a Buddhist lay 
worshipper with the formal and open declaration on his part to the 
effect that he became a firm believer in the Triad consisting of the 
Master, the Doctrine, and the Order : 
Abam Buddhañ cha Dhammañ cha Samghafi cha saranamgato 
Upisakattam desemi Sakyaputtases sisane. 
The Buddhist narratives in Pali and Sanskrit show an agreement 
in s0 far as these relate that Asoka’s first connection ^was not with 
the Sangha asa whole but only* with an individual representative 
of it, whom he accidentally met and through whose instrumentality 
. was effected his conversion. This individual representative, accor: 
ding to the Pali account, was a gifted novice called Nyagrodha, and 
the Venerable Samudra, according to the Divyavadana legend. 
Thus in the language of the Divysvadans (р. 880), the first коо 
of faith by Asoka was expressed thus; 
Daëšabalasuta kshantum arhasi mam 
kukritam idam cha tavidya deéayami 
Saranam rishim upaimi, tam cha Buddham 
gunavaram diryaniveditam cha dharmam. 
Addressing Samudra, Adoka said : ¿ 
"I take refuge in (thee), the sage, and also in Buddha, the supreme 
embodiment of qualities as well as the Doctrine taught by the elect," 
And in tbe language of the Dipavamsa, VI. 55 : 
Ajl'eva tamhe saranam upemi, Buddhar cha 
Dhimmafi cha sarafiai cha Sangharn 
saputtadaro sahanitakajjano upisakattam 
pativedayimi tam. 

Addressing the wise Nyagrodha, Aéoka said : 

"This very day I accept as my refuge thee and the Buddha and 
the Doctrine and the Order, together with my wives and children, 
with my kith and kin. I declare to thee the fact of my having become 
a lay worshipper,” 
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The general agreement between the two accounts 1 may be shown 
to lie in the following points : 

I) Predictions regarding Asoka’s great service to Buddhism. 

2) Conversion of Agoka to the Buddhist faith through the agency 
of an individual representative of the Sangha. 

Зу Asoka’s visit to the local monastery. 

4) Collection of Buddha's relics from the pre-existing stüpas. 

5) Erection of 84.000 viharas with the Свое one in each 
af the 84,000 towns in Jambaudvipa. 

6) Transformation of Asoka the Wicked into Asoka the Pious. 

7) Final acceptance by Asoka of the guidance of the leading man 
of a Buddhist Fraternity or Church in religious matters. 

The agent of Aéoka’s conversion, as we noted, was the young but 
wise novice Nyagrodha, according to the Pali Chronicles, and the 
saintly Shavira Samudra, according to the Divyavadina. 

The name of the existing local monastery of Pataliputra was 
Kukkuiirima according to the Mahivamea,* and Kurkutirama, 
according to the Divyavadana. This earlier name of the monastery 
which was reconstructed afterwards by Asoka is not met with in 
the Dipavamsa and the Samanta-pisadika. 

According to the Pali Chronicles? and Samanta-piesidika‘, 
Nyagrodha was instrumental in having replaced by 60,000 Buddhist 
monks the sixty thousand Brihmans and Brahmanical ascetics who 
were daily fed from the royal kitchen prior to A&oka's visit to the 
local monastery. According to the Divyavadana story, on the other 
hand, Sthavira Samudra mysteriously disappeared from the scene 
immediately after the king's profession of faith?*, and thereafter 
Aéoka visited the local monastery*. 

According to the Pali Chronicles’ and Samanta-pisidika?, Asoka 
had not conceived the idea of erecting the 84,000 arimas or vihfiras 
with the chaityas before he visited the local monastery, while, accord- 
ing to the Divyavadana story’, he had made up his mind to erect 











1 Mahfivamas, V. 122, 

* Divy&vadana, pp, 881, 884, 

! Dipavamaa, VI. $6 ; Mahavamsan, V. 18-4. 

* Bamanía-p&., I, p. 48. 

! Divyüvadüna, p. 880. aa bhikshu tad eva riddhy& prakrintah. 
! Ibid., p. 881. 

* Dipavames, VL 95-8, Mahiüvanisa, V. 13 f. 

* Bamanta-pá. I, p. 48. 

! Divyüradüna, p. 881. 
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84,000 dharmarájiküs even before that, According to both the tradi- 
tions, however, he undertook to construct the edifices after his visit to 
the local monastery. 

According to the Mahivamsa-Comentary,’ Aéoka became notorious 
as Chandasoka for having killed his ninety-nine half-brothers for the 
sake of the throne, while, according to the Divynvadana, for the be- 
heading of 500 councillors by Абока with his own sword and the 
burning of 500 court ladies alive to death in his pleasance.* According 
to both the traditions, he came to be honoured as Dharmasoka on 
account of his meritorious deeds, particularly the construction of 
84,000 Buddhist chaityas or dharmari]ikas.* 

The greatest known personage of the Orthodox Church of the age 
was Maudgaliputra Tishya, according to the Pali tradition‘, and 
Upagupta, according to the Divyivadina story... The guidance of the 
latter was badly needed for the restoration of the normal life of the 
Fraternity of the local monastery by turning out the disturbing 
elementis who were really outsiders in a Buddhist garb," and the 
latter was needed to act as the pilgrim's guide." 
= "The predictions mentioned in the Pali Chronicles, Commentaries, 
and Milindapatiha regarding Asoka and the expansion of Buddhism 
during his reign are four, and those mentioned їп the Divyivadina 
are two. The four predictions in Pali are as follows : 

1) That prince Piyadisa ( Priyadarsa, FPriyadaréana ) will be 
anointed as Asoka 215 years after the Buddha’s demise," 

2) That king Asoka will in time collect the relics of the Buddha, 
deposited in one stüpa by Ajataéatru, and spread them far and 
wide." 

3) That when 116 years after the session of the Second Buddhist 
Council the righteous king Asoka will reign in Pataliputra with his 
sovereignty established over the whole of Jambudvips and will, as a 
strong believer in Buddhism, greatly increase the gain and fame of 

the Buddhist Fraternity, the heretics, greedy of gain and fame, "vi 
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surreptitiously enter into the Buddhist Order and raise commotion 
in it, propounding their own views, and to cope with it will appear 
the powerful leader Maudgaliputra 'lishya and he will compile the 
Kathaivatthu,* 

4) That in time to come, more accurately 236 years after the 
demise of the Buddha, Sthavira Mahendra will propagate the 
Buddhist faith in the island of Lankî. 

These are easily reducible to two, viz., one regarding Asoka’s reign 
and his rile in the expansion of Buddhism, and the other about 
Maudgaliputra Tishya's advent and his part in the reformation of the 
Orthodox Church and the propagation of Buddhism. And these two 
predictions may be shown to correspond with the two mentioned in 
the Divyavadina, one regarding Ašoka, the other regardirfe Upagupta : 

1) That when one hundred years after the Buddha's demise will 
the righteous king Asoka reign in Pataliputra as overlord of the earth 
extending as far as to the four seas, he will spread the bodily remains 
of the Buddha far and wide, and erect 84,000 dharmarajikas." 

a) That one hundred years after the Buddha’s demise will 
Upagupta, son of Gandhika of Mathura, do the work of Buddha 
(Buddha-kiryam karishyati).* 

In spite of the fact that the two narratives have several points in 
common between them, and that both allow miracle and poetic 
exaggeration and dramatic skill to have their full play in them, and 
both are vitiated by what Vincent Smith aptly calls odium theologi- 
cum, when tested by the data afforded by Asoka’s own inscriptions, 
the narrative in Pali cannot but appear to be comparatively more 
realistic and reliable, chronologically sounder and nearer the truth. 
The Sanskrit narrative oversteps the limit of truth and good sense 
when it speaks of the ugly appearance and fierce nature of Asoka and 
presents a grotesque and gruesome episode of how Asoka converted 
his royal pleasance into a place of terror, horror, oppression and tragic 
death of the unwary visitors and passers by through his agent 
Chandagirika, It has hopelessly erred on the matter of chronology 
when it places the reign of Aéoka and the advent of Upsgupta as the 
accredited Buddhist leader of the time just a century after the 
Buddha’s demise and represents the Venerable Yasa asa contem- 


! Dipavamsa, V. 55 et seq. ; Samanta-pa., I, p. 55, Mab&vamsa, V. 100-3, 

' Diparamaa, XII. 9f, ; Bamanta-p&, I, PP: 11, T2 ' 

! Divyar&düna, pp. 879, 585, c 
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porary of Asoka, evidently confounding. Aéoka with Kaliéoka and 
distorting the Pali tradition about the Second Buddhist Council held 
at Vaiáali under the presidentship of Revata and mainly through the 
instrumentality of Kakandakaputta Yaso, 

A legend of Asoka, such as one incorporated in the Divyavadana 
and still more exaggerated in the later poetical version of the 
Aéokivadana, found its place in the somewhat sober itinerary, F'o-kwo- 
ki, of Fa Hien who did not, however, commit himself to dates and 
names. The full-fledged Divy&vadans and similar other legends 
misled Hwen Thsang 50 far that while placing the reign of Adoka in 
the hundredth year after the Nirvana of the Tathagata? he came to 
glibly represent Aéíoka as the great-grandson of king Bimbisara, 
evidently confounding Aéoka with Udayibhadda of the Samafifisphala 
Butta, Udaya of the Dipavaman, Udayabhaddaka of the Mahavamsa, 
and Udayaéva of the Vayu Puranas, the son of Ajitasatru and the 
grandson of Bimbisira, who transferred his capital from Rajagriha to 
Pátaliputra. "The confusion of Mahendra, represented in the Pali 
tradition as the son of Asoka by his Vaidya wife Devi, with Agoka’s 
uterine brother Tishya or Vitaáoka is just another glaring instance of 
H wen Thsang’s misrepresentation and inaccuracy.* 

Neither the earthly existence of Upagupta, a great Arhat, who is 
eulogised in high terms in the Divyávadana and Hwen Theang’s 
Si-yu-ki, nor that of Radhasviml, a powerful Brahman adherent and 
exponent of the Great Vehicle, who is extolled in Fa Hien’s Fo-kwo- 
ki, is proved by any of the inscriptions of the Maurya age; that of 
Moggaliputta Tissa is proved, as will be shown further оп. 

It behoves us, therefore, to examine how far the Pali account of 
Asoka's conversion: and its sequel is consistent with the evidence of 
Asoka’s own records. 

According to the Theravada tradition, Agoka’s father Bindusara 
was a votary of the Brihmans, and as such, he daily fed the Brahmans 
and Brahmanical sects, the Pandaranga Parivrijakas (Ash-bodied 
Wanderers) and the like, 60,000 in number. Aéoks, too, was doing the 
same by way of giving in his household the alms set up by his father. 
In doing so he, standing one day at the lion-gate of his palace, watched 
them while they were taking their meal, and disappointed by their 
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ugly manners and gluttonous habits, thought to himself, "Such alms 
should be given in & proper place (to deserving persons}, on due exami- 
nation.” Thereupon he asked his courtiers to bring in the religionista, 
namely, the S'ramanas and the Brahmanas, whom they held in their 
high esteam, so that he might make gifts to them. The courtiers 
brought in severally the Pandaranga Parivrajakus, the Ajivikas, the 
Nirgranthas, and the rest, informing the king that they were their 
arahants (worthy saints). Thereupon the king had arranged for 
different kinds of seats for them, and as they came in, requested them 
to take the seats befitting them. Some of them sat on gentle seats, 
Bome on seats made of pieces of wood. Having noticed this, he came 
to understand that they had no substance in them (n’atthi tesam 
antosiro) and let them off after having given them hard and soft food 
to eat. Thus the king for the first three years of his abhisheka 
adhered to other religious orders and sects who were out of the fold of 
Buddhism (abhisekam paipunitva tii samvachchharani bahirnka- 
pásandam pariganhi).! | 

It was in the fourth year of his abhisheka that Adoka professed 
his faith in Buddha's system (chatutthe samvachchhare Bnuddha- 
süsane pasidi). Nyagrodha established the king together with his 
people and courtiers in the Three Refuges and Five Precepts, 
established him indeed in the firm faith of a common believer in 
Buddha’s system (Buddhasdsane pothujjanikena pasadena achalappas- 
adam katva patitthapesi).? - 

Thereafter the king having made one day a large gift at the local 
monastery, was seated in the midst of 60,000 monks, and providing 
the Fraternity with the four requisites, enquired of them, saying, 
“How much is the Doctrine propounded by the Master t" "From the 
point of view of types, O great king ! it comprises nine types (navan. 
gam), and from the point of view of sections (khandhas), it consists of 
84,000 sections.” Pleased to get this information about the Doctrine, 
the king made up his mind to erect a vihara in honour of each section 
of it, and ordered his officers to erect a vihara at each of the 84,000 
towns of Jambudvipa, himself undertaking to erect at Pataliputra the 
great monastery named A$okarima after him. The Fraternity appo- 
inted the capable Thera Indragupta to guide and supervise the 
construction work of those vihiras which was startet on one and the 
same day and completed in three years’ time, costing him ninety-six 





! Samanta-pi., I, p. 44. 
* Ibid. I, p. 45f. 
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crores, Each monastery was provided with a chaitya (shrine) for the 
purpose of worship (chaturasiti-vihira-sahassani karipesi chaturasiti- 
sahassa-chetiya-patimanditani)! The chaityas then built up along 
with the vihiras were no other than dhatu-chaityas or what the 
Divyavadana calls dharmarajikas ® and H wen 'l'hsanz stüpas*. 


The Dipayamea account of ASoka’s conversion, which is presup- 
posed by the Samanta-pasadika, the Mahavames, and the Divyavadana 
is not only the earliest known but the very best for comparison with 
Aégoka’s own records concerning the subject. 


According to the Dipavamsa, ns we noted, the conversion of Asoka 
meant just the acceptance on his part of the position of ап правака 
(upisakatta) with an open declaration of his faith in the Triad. 
Buddhaghosa is right in suggesting that thereby Asoka was not only 
established in the Three Refuges but also in the Five Precepts of 
conduct (tisu saranesu pafchasu cha silesu),> which is to say that he 
became a firm believer in Buddha's sisana® or Saddhamma (the Good 
Faith). 


Asoke’s position as an upisaka is corroborated by his own state- 
ment in the M. R. E., particularly in its three Mysore copies: Ya 
hakam upisake. It is borne out also by the evidence of the Bhübru 
Edict in which Asoks has addressed the Sangha in the capacity of 
"Priyadaráin the King of Magadha” and which is to sey, as a lay 
worshipper. In this edict Asoka has declared his sincere faith in 
and deep veneration for the Triad: “It is known to you, Vener- 
able Sirs, how far (goes) my veneration for and sincere faith in the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order." | 


The tradition stating that he was established also in the precepts 
of moral conduct (silesu) is borne out by his own exhortation : 
dhammamhi silamhi tistamto, "taking stand on piety and morality” 
(Б. Е. ГУ). His strong faith in Buddha's Doctrine is equally borne 
out by his pronouncement: “All that is said by Buddha the Blessed 
One is well said" (Bhabrn). I 

According to the Dipavamsa account, when Nyagrodha was asked 
i Thid., 1, p. 48f. Ë 
* Divyüvadana, p. 881. 
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by the king to acquaint him with the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 

as he knew it, he based his reply on the under-quoted verse : 
Appamido amatapadam, pamido machchuno padam | 
appamatti na miyanti, ye pamatta yatha mata ||! 

"Earnestness is the way to immortality, lethargy the way to 
death. The earnest do not die, the indolent are like the dead”, 

The Dipavamsa does not name the text from which the above 
verse was cited; the Samanta-pasadikü does? But it was a very 
faithful and correct representation of Buddha's Doctrine when the 
king was told that apramáda was the root principle or basic idea of 
Buddha’s teachings,* 

Ав employed in the Dhammapada snd other Canonical texts, 
appamida is just another word for utthana, viriya, purisa-kara, purisa- 
parakkama, all signifying a life of exertion or strenuous effort. 

There is nothing to be astonished at that the reply of Nyagrodha 
made an immediate and lasting appeal to Adoka who has laid so much 
stress in his inscriptions on the self-same principle of action, his own 
words for it being ustána (R. E. VI) uyüma (R. E. ХПІ), usiha 
(Р, Р. Т), ракаша (M. R. E.}), apd paräkrama (R, E. X). 

Hultzsch and Bhandarkar rightly maintain that in all the three 
Mysore versions of M. R. E., Asoka has given butan account of his 
religious career as an upäsaka during a short period of upwards of two 
years and n half and discriminated within it two successive stages, the 
earlier one characterised by less activity and the later one by vigorous 
activity. Butin its remaining versions, the account given is one of a 
period of upwards of three years and a half, discriminating two stages, 
the earlier one of less activity covering upwards of two years and a 
half (sdtirekani adhatiyani vasini), and the later one of greater activity 
covering upwards of one year (sumvachhare sütireke). As regards the 
second stage, all the versions show a complete agreement. 





According to the remaining versions, in the first stage he 
remained a шеге upisaka, and in the second, by inplication, he became ` 
ап правака who went to meet, approach, or wait upon the Sangha, in 





^ Dipavamsa, VI. 52-8. 
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a literal rendering of his expression—sameghe upaylte. Having failed 
to ascertain what Asoka had precisely meant by this expression, some 
of the scholars have been inclined to suggest that he assumed, for the 
time being at least, the vows of a monk; partly placing their reliance 
on the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing who witnessed an 
image of Asoka dressed in the garb of a monk! ; some, that he came to 
stay for the time being ina monastery, taking up the position of a 
bhikkhugatika (bhikshu-like religieux), though not exactly that ofa 
bhikkhu. 

Às for I-tsing'a testimony, i deserves no credence, frst, because it 
is of a much later age, and secondly, because it is of a doubtful 
nature. Happily for us, the Dipavamsa employs Asoka’s expression 
as well as tells usin clear terms what it actually signified. Babbe 
gamgham upayantu, “All of you go to the Sangha.” By this he 
wanted all of his household and capital to go to meet or wait upon the 
Sangha (gachchhantn sarnghadassanam. ib, VI. 68). It is clear then 
that by his statement, yam maya samghe upsyite, Adoka just wanted 
to say, "when the Saügha was met or waited upon by him", 

Prior to this, the king said to Thera Nyagrodha, 

+++ ichchhami samgharatanassa dassanat 
samágamam sannipatanti yavata abhivadayami, 
asunümi dhammam. * 
"I desire to see the revered Sangha. I will pay homage to as many 
(bhikshus) as they meet together in on assembly, (and) hear (from 
them all about) the Doctrine.” 

The Dipayames in detail? and the later Pali accounts in substance 
set forth the significance of Aóoka's phrase—samghe upayite. It is to 
be noted that they nowhere suggest that Asoka either assumed the 
vows of a monk or resided in a monastery as a bhikshu-like religieux. 

We should also note that the mode of meeting the Sangha as 
described in the Dipavamsa is almost literally the same as expressed 
in the Bhabru Edict: Priyadasi jaja Magadhe samghe abhivadetinam 
aha : apübadhntam cha phásuvihalatam cha. 

“The Magadhan king Priyadardin having saluted the Order, said : 

(I wish you ) health and welfare,” 











1 On this point, see J. R. À. 8., 1908, p. 498f. 
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The tradition of Ašoka'" intimate acquaintance with Buddha’s 
Doctrine is aleo borne ont by the evidence of the Bhabru Edict and 
textual quotation in R. E. [X—asti pi ti vutam. 

We have still to disenss and settle what precisely Asoka meant 
when he said, “while I was an upaeaka”, whether during a period of 
nearly three years or during a period ofmearly four years, - 

In Buddhist literature in general, and in the Pali Canon in parti- 
cular, the word upasaka denotes a lay disciple or worshipper of 
Buddha. By updeakatva the Dipavamsa definitely means Asoka’s 
position as a Buddhist layman. The same ia undoubtedly the case 
with the Bhabru Edict in which the word upasaka and its feminine 
form upisika apply exclusively to the lay worshippers of Buddha, male 
and female respectively. The Rapnith and Maski variants, pakasa 
sake (Hultzsch's prakasa sake) and budhaéake, taken uncritically and 
at their face values, are evidently in support of this Buddhist techni- 
cal sense of the word upásaka. But seen critically, in writing vasini 
pisake in the Rapnath text, ihe scribe has written va pükasa sake ; 
in the Maski copy, he has by mistake written budhadake for upisake, 

The Pali tradition leads us to explain Aégoka’s statement in his 
M. R. E. either as meaning that he has sought to distinguish between 
the two stages of his career as a lay worshipper of Buddha, the 
first stage when he was a devotee ofan individual member of the 
Sangha under whose personal influence he accepted the position of в 
Buddhist layman, and the second stage when he met the local sangha 
as a whole, oras meaning that he has just intended to distinguish 
between these two stages, the first, when he remained a lay adherent 
of the religious sects outside the Buddhist fold (bühirakapasandam 
pariganhi, itobahiddha pisanda), and the second, when he took the 
Sangha to be his guide in religious matters, which is to say, when he 
was fully converted to the Buddhist faith, having transferred his 
allegiance from other religious Orders to the Buddhist Church, 

The cogeney of the second interpretation depends on the sound- 
ness of the following arguments 

( That though in the Pali Canon the word оравака hasa 

restricted use and the word sivaka is used instead to denote a 
Jaina layman, in the Jaina Agama itself the word is freely 
amiployed to mean a Jaina or an Ajivika layman. 

(2) That this interpretation isin accord with the Pali tradition 

stating that in the first stage of his religious Asoka 
remained a lay adherent of other religious sects. 
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(3) That the Dipavamsa introduces other religionists and religi- 

ous sects almost in the same way as that in which Aáoka has done : 

Dipavamsa, VI. 24: еа 

Niganihaüchelnka ch'eva itara Paribbajaka | 

itara Brahmana "ti cha afifie cha puthnladdhika $ 
Ibid, VII, 85, 38. i 

Pabhinnalabhasakkara titthiya puthuladdhiks | 

Pandaranga Jatila cha Niganthichelakadika 4 

Ajivaka afifialaddhika mana ...<., ses co. vec eee | 

R. E. XIII: 

Вгашапа үа éramana va 

P. E. VIL: 

Pavajitanam cheva gihithinam cha sava-(pasam)desu... 
Babhanesu Ajivikesu pi...Niganthesu pi. 

(4) That the Dipavamsa account stating that Aáoka not only 
made a great gift to them but discussed with them the 
question of higher religious experience may be substantiated 
by Asoka’s own statements in В. Е. ХИ. 


The point which really goes against this interpretation is that 
Asoka nowhere in his inscriptions gives us to understand that his 
Buddhist faith stood in the way of honouring other sects, whether of 
ascetics or of householders, with gifts and various other modes of 
honouring. discussing the problems of religion with them, as well as 
listening to their doctrines and views from time to time. On the 
other hand, he tells us in his R. E. XII that he continued to honour 
them with gifts and various other modes of honouring (cava-pisamdani 
püjayati danena cha vividhaya cha pijaya). 

As for the first interpretation, I may observe that Rhys Davids has 
wrongly accused Asoka of the economy of candour, since it is not trus 
that Asoka has not given credit to others for his conversion to the 
Buddhist faith and its sequel. Otherwise his statement, “when the 
Sangha was met by me", would be altogether meaningless. We 
cannot deny the reasonableness of the tradition stating. that 
previous to his introduction to and meeting with the congrega- 
tion of monks of the local monastery he accidentally met an indivi- 
dual member of it, whose saintliness and profoundness deeply 
impressed him, and, as a matter of fact, it was his personal charm 
that first attracted the king and induced him to embrace the Buddhist 
faith, no matter whether that individual was Nyagrodha or Samudra. 





amfie va prashamda grahatha va. 
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But to say with the Pali chronicler that a novice of seven years of 
natural age like Nyagrodha was the person to convert Adoka is 
certainly to go too far to bank on the reader's credulity. Bhanderkar 
rightly poohpoohs this puerile suggestion. One must not for that 
reason deny the truth of the story in ite substance. The Nyagrodha 
story,as met with in the Dipavamsa,is not of so miraculousa character 
asin its Samanta-pieidika or Mahivarnsa version, And strangely 
enough, in the Samanta-pasadika Nyagrodha has been represented in 
the same breath as a novice (simanera) as well as an elder (thera). 
In the Dipavamea, however, he has been systemtically represented as 
a full-fledged recluse (samana) or an elder (thera) who, though young 
(taruna, kumüraka) was an Arhat, full of wisdom and virtue, and 
fully conversant with the then known Buddhist Canon." Over and 
above this, Nyagrodha is nowhere connected with the elder step- 
brother of Asoka who was killed by him. The Dipavamsa speake 
indeed of a Nyagrodha who was initiated in the third year of Asoka’s 
abhisheka [timi-vassamhi)? But he might have been altogether a 
different personality. 


As regards the periods of time during which the two stages of 
Aéoka’s religious life leading to his conversion to the Buddhist 
faith vere gone through, an agreement may be shown to exist 
between the traditional account and Adgoka’s own. The difficulty 
lies in harmonizing the traditional chronology with that which is 
suggested in the inscriptions. 


The main drawback of the traditional narratives is that they have 
nothing to say about the Kalinga war which was waged in the 8th 
year of abhisheka and marked the real turning point in Adoka’s life 
and career (RH. E, XIII). Neither coercion nor temptation was a 
a factor in Agoka’s conversion. Nor was it again an ordinary kind 
of conversion. If we can take him at his own word, as we should, 
the profound reflections on the after-effects of ihe aggressive war 
waged against Kalinga served to protec in him an ardent desire or 
intense longing for piety (tivre dhammaviye dhamma 
imparting instructions in piety (dhammanusathi). He felt | remorse 
for the violence, death; separation, and sufferings caused to the 
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population of Kalinga. But that which was a matter of deeper regret 
was that the cause of culture greatly suffered thereby. By those 
reflections he perceived the truth and came to certain definite 
conclusion as to what ahould be the principle of action and what the 
ideal of conduct and of duty, It dawned on his consciousness that 
the conquest by piety far outweighs the conquest by force in its sffect 
and importance and that the lower instincts and brutal passions 
should be controlled and the higher principles of ethics and piety 
should be followed. 


Thus his mind was in readiness to grasp at once the meaning 
and appreciate the significance of Buddha's Doctrine which he 
readily accepted as he found that it wholly tallied with his own 
inner perception and vision. His own account of his conversion 
must therefore be connected with the instructive account of his 
change of heart and outlook. In other words, we have to assume 
that his conversion to the Buddhist faith did not take place before 
but sometime after the conclusion of the Kalinga war and the 
annexation of Kalinga to his dominions. The question is how long 
after that ӯ 

The pilgrimage to Sambodhi (the sacred spot of the Bo-tree) 
which was undertaken by Asoka in the tenth year of his abhisheka 
(R. E. VIOI) may be construed ns an immediate result of his con- 
version to Buddhism. The interval of time which elapsed between 
this pilgrimage and the annexation of Kalinga in the eighth year 
of abhisheka which is apparently two years, might be really upwards 
of two years and a half. The Pali tradition gives us a graphic 
description of Adoka’s pilgrimage to Mahabodhi, which goes to 
indicate that it was as grand an affair as his first visit to the local 
congregation of monks, It assigns this, however, to a later year of 
Aáoka's reign, and its purpose, too, differs from that of Asoka's 
pilgrimage to Sambodhi as stated in R. E. VIII. 


8. Accession: The Pali Chronicles definitely state that Asoka's 
consecration was preceded by his accession to the throne of Magadha 
through a fratricidal war in which he came out as the victor. The 
Samantapieddika tells us the same story of his coming to power. 
Tt is said that he killed all of hia ninety-nine half-brothers but spared 
the life of his uterine brother Tisea-Vitsoka, according to the 
Pali legend, Sumana (Susima, according to the Divyavadana 
Story) was not only the eldest of Asoka’s step-brothers but-eldest 
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also among all the sons of Bindusära one hundred and one in 
number, and entitled accordingly to succeed his father. As an 
unanointed ruler, Prince Priyadarsona reigned for four years, after 
which he was anointed as Aéoka. It was on account of the sin 
committed through fratricide indeed that he had passed as Chand- 
aigoka (Aéoka the Wicked), according to the Mahavamsa and its 
Commentary, before his soul was regenerated through his conversion 
to Buddhism and meritorious deeds. The Samanta-pasadika and 
the Mahaivimsa have, moreover, used the earlier tradition of the 
fratricide on the part of Aśoka as the peg for connecting with it the 
episode of the novice Nyagrodha, represented as a posthumous son of 
Sumana, 

The Divyavadina story, too, speaks of Asoka's coming into power 
through a fratricidal war ending in the defeat and death of his elder 
Btep-brother Busima who was by his seniority аз well as his father’s 
choice entitled to the throne, but does not specify any period of time 
which elapsed between his accession and consecration, Thus 
according to both the traditions, Asoka was mo better than a usurper 
of his father’s throne, The two traditions show an agreement when 
they state that he seized the opportunity created by his father's old 
age and illness. 

For the story of Aáoks's accession we have to depend entirely on 
the Buddhist traditional accounts. There is not the slightest hint in 
4soka’s inscriptions as to the fratricidal war and its results save and 
except that they insist throughout on the practice of respectful 
attention to parents bui nowhere expressly on that of respectful 
attention to elder brothers. But this is just an argumentum ex 
silentio, which is inconclusive. Whilst giving the chronological 
succession of the Maurya rulers, the Puranas do not suggest any 
interim period during which Asoka reigned as an unanointed ruler 
between the termination of the reign of Bindusira and his 
consecration.* | 

lf the Buddhist traditions be true, none but his uterine brother 

of A&oka, T or Vitasoka, was alive after his accession and озы 


н AMAA VW. 88: 
Bindusürassa puttgnam sabbesam jetthabhituno ! 
Sumansss kumá&rassa || 
The DMpavamsa, however, does not mention the name óf Sumana, nor does 
i$ represent Nyagrodha as his posthumous son. 
* Pargiter, The Pur&pa Text of tha Dynasties of the Keli Ages pps 27, 70 
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his reign, all of his step-brothers having been previously killed by 
him. Vincent Smith has challenged their truth by the evidence of 
Hh. E. V, in which Aéáoka speaks of the households of his brothers 
(bhatinam cha me), and not of that of a single brother whose life was 
Bpared by him. 

There is much to be said, no doubt, in favour of this contention, 
but, strictly speaking, Asoka’s statement concerning his brothers 
constitutes at the most a presumptive evidence. As I have sought to 
maintain, "The households of Asoka and those of his brothers, sistera 
and other kith and kin, situated in Pațaliputra and outlying towns, 
are mentioned in R. E. V in connection with the distribution of 
charities, and the same as to his sons and other princes of the blood 
royal mentioned in P. E. VII. Unless his brothers were then alive, 
atleast some of them, and held important positions, it would be 
difficult to account for the prominence accorded to them:--It is, of 
course, quite possible to speak of the households of one’s brothers even 
when they are all dead and gone. What is more probable in the 
circumstances is that at the time of promulgation of HR. E. V his 
brothers were still the recognised heada об their households, not their 
EONS, ةق‎ 

4. Viceroyalty : The Pali Chronicles speak not only of Aéoka’s 
accession preceding his consecration but also of his viceroyalty 
preceding his accession. The Pali tradition connects his viceroyalty 
with Ujjeni. The Divyivadina does not precisely speak of the system 
of yiceroyalty. All that it has got to say is that Asoka was deputed 
once by his father to Takshaéila to suppress a revolt of the people of 
the frontier province, which was really directed against the highhanded 
officers, and not against the king himself! Subsequently on 
receiving the news of popular risings in the same frontier province 
his father desired him to proceed aguin to T'akshaéila, but Bindusara's 
ministers who were displeased with his elder step-brother, Susima, 
and wanted to keep him away from the capital, made a contrivance 
to depute him instead of Asoka.’ It was rather a military expedition 
directed to 'l'akshaéila or province of Gandhara than viceroyalty. 





t Inteiiptions of Asoka, îî, p. 281. Mookerji (Asaka, p. 5) Enn. observes : 
“Strictly speaking, we cannot positively state from this passage which refers to the 
existence of the hareme of his brothers and eiaters that the brothers were living at 
this time. Hut the fact of Asola’s affection for his brothers and sisters and their 
families...can be positively asserted from this passage". 


"! DivyRrad&na, p. 871 f. 
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According to the Dipavamsa, Bindusüra appointed his son, Prince 
Priyadaráana, to rule Ujjeni or the province of Avanti, “charged with 
the collection of revenue" (U]jeni-kara moln).' 'The designation, 
Karamoli, may be taken also to mean "one entitled to enjoy the 
revenue of the province" In the language of the Mahavamsa, he 
was offered by his father the kingdom of Avanti to enjoy almost as an 
independent ruler : 

Avanti-rattham bhufijanto pitara dinnam attano | 
so Asoka-kumaro hi Ujjeni-nagaram pura |j* 

The Samantapásadika has a slightly differet story to tell us, 
namely, that the kingdom of Ujjeni was annexed by him (aitanü 
laddham Ujjeni-rajjam). If so, the case would seem analogous to 
that of Prince Bimbisira who was appointed the viceroy of Anga by 
his father when he had conquered and annexed it permanently to the 
kingdom of his father. The story of conquest of Avanti by Prince 
Priyadaráana is not, however, supported by the Pali Chronicles, 

All the Pali accounts agree in go far as they relate that he ruled 
over Avanti as a viceroy for eleven years, and that while still the 
viceroy of Avanti, he hurried back to Pataliputra to seize the throne 
as soon as he received the news of his father's serious illness. 

The possibility of his having been appointed by his father the 
viceroy of Ujjeni or deputed as a royal military leader to Takshasila is 
evident from Aéoka's B. R. E. I, which speaks pf three Kumara 
Viceroys, one stationed at Ujeni, one at Takasilà, and one at Tosali. 

5. Early Life, parentage, brothers and sisters ; The inscriptions 
ос Абока throw no light on his early life and parentage His 
brothers and sisters along with other kith and kin find mention 
in R. E. V in connection with the distribution of charities from 
their households by the Dharmarthahimitras. Asoka introduces 
them in such a manner as to suggest that they were persons 
who ranked with him in family relationship, and that they had 
their family establishments in Pataliputra and outlying towns, 


The Pali tradition speaks of just one sister of Asoka to whose son, 
Prince Agnibrahmi, was married his daughter Sanghamitra and to 
whom she bore a son called Sumana. 


The Pali Chronicles expressly tell us that king Bindusára married 
sixteen wives by whom he had one hundred and one sons. Am 











: Dipavamsa, VI. 15. 
* Masbüvamga, XIII 8. 
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them, Asoka was second to none but Sumana, the eldest ofall. The 
Divyavadana names the éldest son of Bindusara ав Бонна. 

Asoka’s only uterine brother was Tishya who is called Vigataáokn 
or Vitaáoka in the. Divyavadàna, and Sudatta or Sugatra in some 
Chinese works. The Theragathn contains two psalms, one nttributed 
tothe Thers Ekavih&riya and the other to another Thera named 
Vitasoka.* The scholiagt Dhammapdla identifies Ekaviháriya with 
Asoka’s brother Tishya and the second Thera with A&oka's another 
brother Vitasoka, and represents them as two different individuals 
This identification is not at all borne out by the earlier Canonical 
legends in the book of Apadana, and may therefore be dismissed as 
pure invention. 

According to the Fali narrative, when Asoka seized the throne of 
Magadha, taking advantage of his father’s old nge and illness, his 
ninety-nine step-brothers made a common cause with Sumana-Susema 
who wns the rightful heir to the throne and were all slain with him. 
The Tibetan historian Tsrangtha “makes Asoka kill only six brothers” 
while in the Divyüvadana the fratricidal battle ia described as one 
fought only between Susima-Sumana and Adgoka, Susima’s defeat 
was mainly due to the lack of support from the ministers of his father 
who were all up against him. The substance of truth in these legends 
seems to be that Aáoka's succession was a disputed one, which, how- 
ever, has no corroboration from his records. 

The evidence of A&okn's inscriptions mny be. construed in a sense 
to run counter to the trend of the Buddhist stories, In R. E.V, 
engraved notlater than the 13th or 14th yenr of abhisheka, Agoka 
mentions their brothers as having their fsmily establishments in 
. Páfaliputra and outlying towns, On the other hand, in P, E. VII, 
engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, he replaces his brothers by 
other princes of the blood royal ( devikumalanam) ranking with 
his sons in family relationship. The inference which may rensonably 
be drawn from this is that in the course obthirteen years hia brothers 
either died or retired from the world. 

According to Pali legends, Asoka appointed his uterine brother 





1 Divyivadina, pp. 870, 809, Mookarji, Asaka, p. 8, 
* Mookerji, op. cit., p. 6. 
* Mra. Rhys Davids, Panlma of the Early Buddhists, p. 138, 
* Mookerji, op. oit., p. 8 
* Apadina, XI, p. 890, No. XLIV. I& knows of no thera by the nams of Vitascka 


* Mookerji, op. aik., p. 4. š 
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Tishya-Vitasokes as uparija or viceregent. After Tishya had Joined 
the Buddhist Order, the offer went to Aéoka's nephew and son-in-law 
Agmbrahma, and when he too Joined forth with the Buddhist Order in 
the fourth year of Adoka’s abhishezn, the office of the vice-repent 
went abegging. 

If reliance be placed upon the Pali acconut, there was no brother 
of Ašoka laft after the 4th year of his abhisheka to function as his 
viceroy, But the preamble or forwurding note of the three Isila or 
Northern Mysore versions cf. M. E. E, probably engraved not earlier 
than the 26th year of abhisheka, seerns to suggest that the fact was 
otherwise, The Isili copy of the edict in question was to be for- 
warded to the Mahīmatras of the place under the authority of the 
Arypaputra and the Mahamitras stationed at Buvarpariri, which was 
evidently the head-quarters of the ecouthern viceroy. If the forwarding 
note of the Isila versions were despatched by Aéoka, as seems more 
probable, by Aryaputra (Ayaputa) Agoka could not but have meant a 
brother of his. Tf locally drafted ai Suvarpagiri, as would seem less 
likely, by Aryaputra one must understand just a son of Абок: 

Asfor Adoka’s early life, the Buddhist story as narrated in the 
Dipavamsa has nothiug to say beyond the fast that he was the second 
san of Bindusdra and a grandson of Chandragupta of the Maurya. 
family, or that his personal name was Priyadaréuna, meaning “one of 
amiable mien”, “one whose handsome appearance wis comparable to 
that of the moon”. According to the same authority, Adoka and 
Privyadardin were the names or titles assaomed by Priyadaréana at the 
time of his two consecrations, T'ho Divyavadana story, on the 
contrary, says that Adoka was the nome of the prince given him by 
his father at the instance of his mother, Furthermore, the Sanskrit 
lerend goes to represent him asa person of ugly appearance and 
fierce nature evidently to build thereupon the grotesque and repulsive 
story of how he came to pass as Adokathe Wicked, 

The earlier Pali account, met with whether in the Dipavarisa or 
in the Samnnta-pasidika and_ Mahavarpes, is silent on Aéoka’s 
mother. The Mahavarnsa-tiki introduces us for the first time to 
hia mother Dharma (Pali Dhammi) who was a princess from the 
Maurya clan of Kehatriyas (Moriyatameaja) and whose family precep- 
tor was sn Ajlvika named Jamasina, Jorasina or Jaraaona, She is 
represented as the chief queen of Bindusara, She is eulled Subhadrangt 





in the Avadinamala. The Divyavadana story does not name her but 
certainly represents her as “the beautiful danghter’ of a Brahman of 
Champs.” Jealous of her excessive beauty, the queens of Bindusara 
made her do the work of a female barber. Highly pleased with her 
work, the king granted her a boon, which she availed of by asking 
him to marry her, Satisfied with her social position which sbe dis- 
closed, the king made her his chief queen. The Divyivadina legend, 
too, associates an Ajivaka named Pingalayatea with Agoka’s mother. 
Precisely agin the Pali story, Agokn received him with due honour 
when his prediction about his succession came true. 

In the Mahavamsn-tika, Bindusira’s mother is snid to have 
been Chandragupte’s eldest maternal uncle's daughter whom 
he married, 

Tbe tradition is n late one and ofa very doubtful character It is 
very strange indeed that none of the Indian legends says anything of 
the daughter of Séleukos Nikator who gave her m marriage to 
Chandragupta to make a matrimonial alliance with him. It would 
have been a more interesting fact, if. Bindusüra were represented as a 
son of Chandragupta by his Greek wife. 

6. Predecessors and pedigree: Asoka, in his P. E. VII, speaks 
.Ofthe former kings who had reigned inthe long past and during 
several centuries, who too were the sincere well-wishers of their 
subjects, and by whom too various public works of a philanthropic: 
nature were done. He introduces them, however, juat to throw into 
bold relief the ineffectiveness of the means and methods adopted by 
them, the insufficiency of the results obtained, and the lesser value of 
the works dons as compared and contrasted with those adopted, 
obtained and done by him. Similar deficiencies are pointed ont also 
in his R. E. IV-VI. 

Whom did he mean by these predecessors + Such expressions of 
his as atikamtam (in the long post), bhutapove (formerly) and 
bahuni visa-satani (during many hundred years) correspond to evch 
introductory Jataka phrases as atite (in the past)and bhotapobbam 
(bhütaparvam, formerly"). Going by this correspondence, one can- 
not but take it that Asoka had within his mental purview rather the 
legendary monarchs noted for their righteous rule and noble deeds, 
such as those extolled in the Brihmonas, Aranyakas and Upanishads, 
the Sanskrit Epics, and the Canonical texts of the Jainas and 
Buddhists. 

Aéoka’s predecessors in the Magadha line of kings belonged to 
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five royal dynastfes, to wit, (I) the Barbadratha or Brih&dratha,! 
(2) tfe Haryanka,! (8) the Saiéunags orPiéunaga,* (4) the Nanda, 
and (5) the Maurya (Pali Moriya). 

The Barhadratha dynasty founded by Brihadratha, son of 
‘Vasu Upnrichara of the Chedi race and father of Jarisandhs of the 
Great Epic fume, came to an end in the 6th century B. O,,* prior to 
the rise of Buddhism, The founding of the hiil-girt city of Girivraja 
or Rajagriha is the notable work of this dynasty.’ 

The Barhadratha dynasty was followed at about the rise of 
Buddhism by the Haryanka, which latter is said to have come to an 
end seventytwo years after the Buddha's demise (е. 416 ог 415 
B.C). Bimbisara,” Ajstaéatru" and Udaya" are the thres gnecessive 
rulers of this dynasty who are noted in history. Amonget them, 
Bimbissra deserves to be honoured not only as the real founder of 
the Haryanka dynasty but also as that of the imperial power of 
Magadha: The Pali Nikgyas credit him with the création of some 
permanent Iand-endowments and royal fiefs (rajadeyyam brahma- 
deyyam) in favour of certain Vedic colleges” in his dominions’®, He 
is also known «8 the builder and donor of the Venuvansa monastery at 
Rajagria dedicated to the Buddha and his followers which was the 
first Buddhist monastery in India, He lent the service of his court- 
physician, Jivaka, to the Sangha and befriended the Buddha and his 
followers in various ways, He allowed his talented queen Kshema 
to become s bhishunt. It was indeed during his reign and in 
his dominions that many new movements of religious thought were 





L Mahābhārata, I. 03-80 ; Pargiter, Pursna Text, p, 14. 

* In As'vaghasha's Buddhach&rita (XL 2) indeed ñimbisgra is described ва в 
selon of tha Haryanka-kula, Eayahaudhuri, op. cit, p. 15. 

' Porinas wrongly apply &he nauis o! S'ais'unügaa or B'i'un&gas to the kings 
of the Haryanka family, while the Pali Chronicles definitely state that Bisunlga 
waa the first king of the dynasty by which the Haryanks was the replaced by the 
people- 

*5 Raychaudhuri; op, oit, p- 1-66. 

' The alternative epelling of thè nms, as met with in the Lalitavistara, in 
Bimbasüra, The Jaina spelling is Bhimbasirs, 

' Hsiscallad Küpiys or Kopiya in the Janina Agama terta. 

' Also knüwn by the name of Udāyibhadra, Udaya, Udayabhadrs, and 
UdagHa/va , Udadhi in the Garga Bamhilü. — | 

' MahiZEE, better Nah&taka-sHi (Sn&take-silR) as they wre called in the 
Mabšgovinda Buttantn, Digha, IL 


* og, one under RGjadants st Khanumata near Rijegahs, and the other andes 
Bonadandu at Champa. 
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started and fostered! In these respects, the name of his great 
contemporary, Prasenajit of Kosala. is equally noteworthy, 

Ajiitasatru paved really the way for a further extension of the 
supremacy of Magadha in Northern India.? It is evident from the 
Samannaphnalas Sutta that he vecussionally met the well-known reli- 
gions teachers and leading thinkėrs of the time to disengs the problem 
of importänce: Dater Buddhist trađitiona credit him with the exten- 
sion of patronage to the Buddhist Theras when they met at Кајартіћа 
to hold the First Buddhist Council? os well as with the erection of 
а memorable stopa ata suburb of Rajagriha for the preservation of 
the bodily remains of the Buddha collected from the stipas erected 
by others. The Jainas claim that he greatly honoured Mahavira 
and his doctrine.* 

Ajatasatru's son and successor? Udayi, is said to have transferred 
his capital from Rajagriha to Pataliputra, ^ definitely in the fourth 
year of his reign, according to the Purinas,? 

The Manjuérrmülakalpa would in vain have us believe that he 
committed the Words of Buddha to writing,* though it may Бе true, 
as suggested, that he was able effect a further extension of the 
supremacy of Magadha.* 

Hiven as regards Udayi’s grandson, Munda, it is stated in the 


Anguitara Niküya!^ and its Commentary that deeply grieved at the 


death of his beloved queen, Bhadra, he sought solace ihrough 








سے 


' For details see Harus" A History of pre-Huddhistie Indian Philosophy. 


Sees. III & IV. 
* Maüjus'ri-mtllakalpa, V. 823 (Text edited by K. P, Jayaswal), restricta 
Ajātss'atru's anzerainty to Ange- Magadha : 
Ya&vadad Anga-paryantari Var£nsay&mi-nintparam | 
ubtaren& tu Vais'uiyüm r&ji ao "tha шара) i 
! Digha-N., 11, p. 86f,, Vinayn-Pitaka, T, р. 298-80. 
* The Vinaya acoount of the First Council assigns no park to Ajzt&s'atru, 
Aupapitike Stitra, Sec, 20 passim, 

* (Grandson, according to the Purünna, 

* The Pali tradition is silent on this point. But from the fact that Udüyi's 
grandson, Munda, was residing ai Pataliputra which is stated in the Anputtars 
Nikiyn, it may be anfely inferred that the capital was removed earlier. 

*  Pargiter, op. eit., p. 23. 

*' Mafjus'ei-Mülukalpa, v, 895 : 

Tad etat pravachariam a'astu likhüpayishyati vistaram i 
püij&ms" cha mahnstin kritv& dik-samnntün nayishyati i 
1" Angutiara N., IIT, p. 571. 
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instructions from the Buddhist Thera, Narada,! a fact which goes 
to indicate that in the matter of meeting holy persons of wisdom he 
followed in the footsteps of his forefathers. 

Ajitasatrn and his successors earned, according to the Pali 
Chronicles, the notoriety of being patricides, and sick of it, the 
citizens deposed the last king of their line and replaced him by his 
popular minister Sigunaga. Thus the Haryanka dynasty was 

‘supplanted by the Saiéuniga (5 aisumika). 

The S'aisunágas ceased to rule one hundred and forty years after 
ihe Buddha's demise (c. 848 or 347 B.C.). The only king of this 
family, worthy of mention, is Kalaéoka (Asoka the Blackie ), 
apparently the same person as Bana’s Kakavarna S'ai$unagi? The 
Pali Chronicles relate that during his reign, just a century after the 
Buddha's demise, and under his royal patronage was held the Second 
Buddhist Council at Vaisali, which is not improbable", It may 
be noted here that the confusion made between Dharmadoka 
( Acokamukhya of the Maldkalpa ) and the crow-black Kalaéoka was 
accountable for the Divyüvadana description of the former as a man 
of ugly appearance, 

Eyen tha Muhabodhivamsa records nothing noteworthy of the 
reign of Kalsdoka’s ten sons and successors whom it ‘names. 
According to this later Pali Chroniole, bis eldest son and immediate 
successor was Bhadrasena,* His ninth son, Nandivardhana, may be 
identified with his namesake in the Puriinas, in which case his tenth 
or last son, Patichamaka, will figure as the same person as Mahinandi, 
the last king of the S'aisuniga dynasty, according to the Puranas. 

The Malakalps praises Visoka (same as Kaladoka?) as a good king 
who worshipped Buddha’s relics for 76 years, and his successor, 
S'arasena, who reigned for 17 years as a monarch who “caused stipas 
to be put up to the confines of the sea,"* which is evidently a baseless 
exaggeration. 


The B'aiéuniga dynasty came to an end with the rise of the 











Nandas into power one hundred and forty years after the Buddha's 


1 Malalasekera, Dictionary ol Fali Proper Nnmes, IT, p. 641, 

* Raychaudhuri, op. eil, p. 187. ` 

* The Vintya accounb of the Second Couneilin the Chullavaggs, Ch. XII, has 
nothing to aay of the part played by Kal&soka. 

* Ace. to Jay&áswal, An Imperial History of India ep. 14, tha same person пз 
S'ürasena of the M&lnkalpa, which is farfetchad. 

a Mafjus'ri Mūlakalpa, 416-21, Jayaswal, op. cit, pp. 12, 14, 
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demise (c. 348 or 347 D.C.). Both the Pali Chronicles and the Puranas 
speak of nine Nandas, but they differ when the former represent 
them as nine brothers with a short reign of 22 years and the latter 
represent them as father and eight sons with a much longer reign of 
40 (28-12) or 100 (88-12) years.! The first king of this dynasty is 
Ugrasenananda according to the Mahabodhivamsa, and the last king 
Dhanananda,? The Puräņas name the frst king as Mahipadmanands 
but leave his sons unnamed," The Greek writer Curtius speaks ES 
of two Nandas, namely, Agrammes* who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, and whose father was a usurper of the throne®, 
while the Mülakalpa speaks only of one Nanda who is said to have 
died at the age of 66.9 





The traditional accounts differ as to how the Nandas came to. 
replace the Siáunagas. According to the Mahfivamea-tika, the 
founder king of this dynasty accidently fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves and freebooters (chorà) who used Malaya’ as their hiding 
place, He was a warrior-like man (yodhnsadiso puriso) After the 
death of their leader he managed to secure their leadership and went 
on aB theretofore to plunder villages and kingdoms. Pricked by 
conscience that such a life as this did not behove a warrior like him, 
he made up his mind to take a kingdom. He declared himself under 
the name of Nanda, and getting his brothers and people to side with 
him, beseized a frontier town, the citizens whereof made an alliance 
with him instead of accepting his ultimatum. In this very manner 
he gained the support of a large number of the inhabitants of 
Jambudvipa, and ultimately marched into Pataliputra. Thus he 
seized the kingdom of Magadha. But he was destined to die shortly 
after that.* 





! Pargiter, op. ci, p. 25; Raychaudhuri,op,. cit, p. 150. TürasnEbba assigns a 
reign of 29 years to Nanda. 

* Mahübodhivarsa, p. 98. 

" Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 25, 69. 

* Raychaudburi, op. cit., pp, 188,190, equates the Greek name with the Sk, 
Augrasainyn, a patronymic from Ugrasena (Pali Uggazena). 

" Quoted by McOrindle, see The Invasion of Alexander, p. 222; Raychaudhuri, 
ор. cit., p. 187. 

' Maiijus'ri-mfilakalpa, vv, 422-87. - 

' Probably the name of a mountain beyond Pitaliputra, 

' Vansstthappaküsini, & p. 178. Imini va nayens so yebhuyyenn Jambudipa- 
vüsino manussa hatihagate kaivü tato Pátaliputtam ganiv& tattha rajjam gahetri 
raf ham anusüsamiano na chirass eva kilam akai. 
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According to the Mülakalpa story, on the other hand, Nanda rose 
into power and gained the throne from a position of the prime 
minister, as though by a magical process. He was surrounded in his 
capital by the Brihman controversialists with false pride and big 
claims. Though pious and a man of judgement, the king gave them 
riches and did not deny them his patronage. But he had a Buddhist 
saint for his good spiritual guide under whose influence he became a 
believer in Buddha, honoured his sacred relics, and built 24 vihfiras. 
Vararuchi is represented as his prime minister, and Panini as his 
friend, a tradition to which Jayaswal attaches undue importance. 
The Puranas extol Mahapadmananda ав an “‘extirpator of all 
kshatriyas" (sarva-kshatrántakah) and as a ^sole monarch bringing all 
under his sway” (ekarif, ekachchhatrah). The historical justification 
of this praise has been fully discussed by Raychaudhuri. It may 
sufice here to add that the epithet Mahapadma is a numerical term, 
which is expressive of the enormous wealth of the founder of the. 
Nanda dynasty. The signification of the Pali name, Dhanananda, of 
the last king of the family is the same, Raychaudburi rightly 
observes indeed when he says, “The first Nanda left to his sons not 
only a big empire but a large army and a full exchequer as well.” 
None need be surprised, therefore, that Indian literature preserves 
the tradition of fabulous riches of a Nanda king. 

As for the last king, we read in the Mahavamea-tika, “The 
youngest brother was called Dhanananda for his passion for 
hoarding wealth. He collected riches to the amount of eighty crores... 
Levying taxes even on skins, gums, trees and stones, he amassed 
further treasures which. he disposed of similarly.”° The same 
authority also relates that Dhanananda built a dinasils at Pataliputra, 
from which he gave away abundant riches to the Brahmans 
according to their seniority and ranks,* a fact which finds mention 
also in the Milakalpa account of king Nanda. The Malakalpa 
has evidently mixed up the two accounts, namely, that of the first 
Nanda and that of the last, 

With regard to the fall of the last Nanda king 140 years after the 

Buddha’s demize, c. 326 or 825 D. C., the Mahavamsa? and its [Ika^ 
1 Raychaudhuri, op. cit.. p. 188 f. | 
3 Tbid, p. 190f. 
! Vamsattbappakiüsini, L, p. 170 f. ; Turner, Mahüvamsn, p. xxxix. 
+ Ibid, I, p. 181 f. 
* Mah&vamsa, V. 11-7. 
£ Varpsatthappak&sini, I, p. 181 f. 
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on the óne hand, and the Puranas! on the other show a complete 
agreement in so far as they attribute it to the machination of the 
Brahman named Kautilya-Chanakya. The Malakalpa alone suggests 
that the fall of the Nanda king was due to the alienation of the 
feeling of the whole body of ministers inadvertently caused by him. 

The tradition of extermination of the Nanda dynasty by Vishnn- 
gupta-Kautilya is met with in the concluding verse of the Kautiliya 
Arthaéastra, the opening verses of the Kamandaklya Nitisüra, as well 
as Visakhadatta's Mudra-rükshasa and the Malakalpa, 

In the Mahavamsa and the M ül&kalpa, Chanakya, the prime 
minister of. Chandragupta Maurya, is described as “full of fierce 
wrath” (chandakkodhava), “successful in wrath, who was Death 
(Yamantaka) when angry." The Mahavamsa-tika and the Mudrarak- 
shasa give us slightly different stories of how Chanakya avenged 
the humiliation suffered by him at the hands of the last Nanda by 
-using Chandragupta asa tool and established the latter in the throne 
of Magadha in c. 326 or 325 B. C. , 

In the Mahaávamsa-tika Chánakya is described as an erudite, 
resourceful and tricky Brahman of Takshadila who was well versed in 
the Vedic lore, and an expert in the principles of polity, But hia 
teeth being all broken, his face became ugly to look at. As a contro- 
versialist he came to Pataliputra, and asa Brahman leader he took 
his seat when king Dhanananda was distributing large gifts among 
the Brahmans. Disgusted with his uncomely sight, the king ordered 
his men to turn him ont. Enraged by this, Chinakya pronounced 
his curse, saying, "In this earth hounded by the four seas let there no 
longer be the prosperity of the Nandas," This being reported, the 
king became very angry and ordered his meri to arrest him forthwith. 
Whilst trying to escape in the disguise of an Ajivika, he cleverly 
managed to evade the detection, though still inside the inner court of 
the royal residence. In the meantime he got hold of prince Parvata 
whom he tempted with sovereignty, made good his escape together 
with the prince and went to the Vindhya mountain. On looking out 
for a person who was worthy of sovereignty he chanced to see prince 
Chandragupta of the Maurya family who was then being brought np 
in the family of a cowherd unaware of his royal origin, He took 
канша to his в течна іп Ше ушуп mountain and trained him 








-—' 1 Pmrgiter, op. cit., pp. 25, 69. 
* / Manjus ri-mülakalpa, vv. 455-6 ; 
Jayaswal, An Imperial History, p. 16 f, 
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up. First he employed him to behead prince Parvata and subsequently 
to collect treasures by plandering villages and towns. When he was 
thus able to prove his ability and to raise an army Chinakya set 
him to march to Pataliputra and seize the throne by putting 
Dhanananda to death. 

The connection of Chinakya with Takehadila is interesting. The 
explanation for the introduction of Parvatakumara in the story lies 
really in the Mudrarakshasea in which the machinations of Chinakya 
against Nanda were directed to conciliating Rakshasa, a minister of 
Nanda, and getting Malayaketu of Parvata as an ally. Iam inclined 
to identify Parvata with Hwen Thsang's Fo-fa-to, a country which 
was situated 700 li (about 116 miles) south-east of Multan. Vidakhada- 
tia’s Parvata is the same country as that which Fanini IV. 9,143 
mentions as the name of a country under the group Takshasiladi iv. 
4.93." In other words, for the early career of Chandragupta itis 
necessary to -watch in the light of the available Greek accounts his 
activities and position in the Punjab and North-western Frontier 
Provinces at the tinis of nnd immediately after Alexander the Great's 
invasion. And for the same the reader may be referred for the present 
to Baychaudhuri's critical summary.! 

As for the most’ notable events of the life and career of Chandra- 
gupta mention may be made of the following six : 

(i) The unification of all the states and fighting forces of North- 
western India beyond the Middle Country under his 
leadership. 

(п) The liberation of India from foreign yoke. 

(ii) The overthrow of the Nanda power, | 

(iv) The defeat of Seleukos Nikator ending in a treaty by which 
the Greek general and successor of Alexander the Great 
ceded certain territories to Chandragupta and which was 
consummated by a matrimonial alliance, 

(v) The foundation of a mighty Indian empire. 

(vi) The coming of Megasthenes as an ambassador of Seleukos 
Nikator to Chandragupta's court and capital. 

The account of India left by Megasthenes in his Indika is in- 
valuable as presenting to us a contemporary picture of Chandragupta's 
palace, capital, kingdom, country, administrative system, etc. 

Chandragupta who is otherwise praised in the Malskalpa as ‘a 





very prosperous lord of the earth’, ‘true to his word’, and ‘a man of 





! Bayehaudhuri, op. cit, p. 214 f, 
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pious soul' (mahaübhogi satyasandhaéá cha dharmatma sa mahipatih), 
is said to have killed many living beings on the advice of a bad 
spiritual guide (akalyanamitra.)! 

He died? after & successful reign of 24 years and was succeeded 
by his son Bindusira. According to the Mailakalpa legend, Bindusara 
was a minor when he was placed on the throne by his father. It is 
said that ‘while a minor he obtained great comfort ; when of full 
manhood he turned out to be bold, eloquent and sweet-tongned." He 
reigned for 28 years,—25 years according to the Purinas, and 70 
years according to the Malakalpa,* which is improbable. Strangely 
enough, the Mülakalpa represents the wicked Chanakya as his prime 
minister." The royal family in which he was born is called 
Nandar&jakula instead of Maurya’. 

One may just be amused by the ingenuity of the Mahsvamea-tika 
in the invention of stories to account for the etymological significance 
of the names, Chandragupta (“one who was guarded by a bull called 
Chandra") and Bindusaüra* ( one on whose body flowed the blood of 
she-goats"), both of. which are far-fetched. The son and successor of 
Sandrokottos ( Chandragupta ) is known to the Greek historian 
Strabo ( XV, p. 702) by the name of Amitrochades, Allitrochades, 
and to Athennios by that of Amitffchates equated by Fleet, and 
subsequently” also by Jarl Charpentier, with  Amitrakháda? 
(“Devourer of enemies” ) which is traceable in literature as an 
epithet of Indra”. Raychaudhuri still sticks to his equation with 
Amitragháta, a term which is met. with in Patanjali's Mahabhashya 

^ Manjus'ri-mülakalpa, V. 441 : akalyünamitram igamya kyitam priniyadham 
babn. н 

= ‘Painted with boils at his desth', according to the Mülaknlpa, V. 441, 

V qbid, V. 410 : Praudho dhrisbtas' chn samrvrital pragslbhas'chnpi priyav&dinah. 

*  [Ihid, V. 449. x i 

з Tūranātha, quoted by Rayohandhuri, op. eit., p. 248, says, “Ohanaka, one of 
his ( *Bindusüra's ) grest lords, procured the destruction of the nobles and kings ol 
sixteen towns and as king be made himself the master of all the territories between 
the eastern and western seas,” 

* Milakalpa V. 449: Jato (Nanda-) rajakule Chandraguptasya dhimatah., 
f Called Nandasira in the Viiyu Purina, Bhadraciira in the Hrabmainda aa well 
as the Vilyu, and Bimhasena in the Binbalese Rüjü valiksthe. 

In the Mudririkshass, Chandragupta is called Mauryaputra ( Act II) as well 
as Nandanvays (“one of Nanda descent’, Act. 1V). MeCrindle, Ancient India, 

1, 12, 19. е 
ait See, for references and disoussion, Ha&ychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 248, 
* J. R. A 8, 1909, p 24. 
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and corresponds to Amitrinim hanta in the Aitareya Brahmana. 
I msy prefer to equate the name with Amitrasvati (“Terror to 
enemies") or Atritakhada (“Eater of ambrosia” ), 


The following two facta are really important to be noted : 
(i) That Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, sent 
Deimachos as his ambassador to Bindusira ; 
and (i) That, according to the Dipavames and Samantapasadika, 
Bindusára was a votary of the Brahmans and a staunch 
supporter of the Brahmanical sects. 

6. Social Status: The barber story is almost proverbial in the 
ancient royal tradition of India, When a reigning monarch was 
found stingy in the payment of rewards or in making gifts, he was 
taken to be û barber's son." ‘There must have been some euch reason 
at the back of the Brahmanical tradition regarding the Sadra origin 
of the Nandas and Mauryas. The Purinis predict, “As son of 
Mahinandin (the last Saiáunaga) by a Байга woman will be born a 
king, Mahapadma (Nanda) who will exterminate all kshatriyas. 
Thereafter kings will be of Sidra origin,” 

The founder of the Nanda family is called ‘the leading vile man’ 
(nichamukhyah) in the Mülakalpa (verse 424).* In the Mahfvarpsa- 
ка the frst Nanda, who was a warrior-like man, figures, a8 we saw, 
as the powerful leader of a gang of thieves and a band of freebooters. 
He is not, however, connected by the Pali tradition with the last ` 
Saigunaga through blood-relationship. The Malakalpa legend says 
that originally he was the prime minister of the last king of 
Viáoka's family. 

. Curtius ngrrates a story from an Indian source, which is devised 
io aecount forthe S'üdra origin of Agrammes (Augrasainya Nnnda). 
According to this story, father of Agrammes was a wretched barber, 
who could be in love-intrigue with the queen of the reigning king 
because of his prepossessing appearance. By her influence he gained 
so much confidence of the king as to figure ultimately as a trusted 
adviser, Taking advantage of this privileged position, he treacherous- 
ly murdered the king, and ‘under the pretence of acting as guardian 
to the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put 
the royal young princes to death begot Agrammes. The suggestion 
is that the Nanda contemporary of Alexander was a barber's son by 
the queen dowager of the last S‘siduniga, Hemachandra in his 


1 Pargiter, op, cit, pp. 25, 69. 
* Jayaawal, An Andlit History, p. 14. 
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Parisishjaparvan (ҮІ. 231-52), however, represents the first Nanda 
‘as the son of a courtezan by a barber’, while, according to the 
Puranas, he was ‘a son of the last S'aiéunaga by a S üdra wornan.! 

The process of myth-making did not stop short there ; the Sadra 
or barber story continued. Despite the fact that neither the Pali 
Chronicles nor the Purinas suggest any blood-connection between 
the Nandas and the Mauryas, Visikhadatta in his Mudririkshasa 
(Acts IV, VI), describes Chandragupta not only as Mauryasuta but 
also as Nandanvaya (one belonging to the Nanda dynasty). 
“Kshemendra and Somadeva refer to him as Poryananda-suta. The 
commentator on the Vishnu Purina (IV. 24, Wilson, IX, 187) says 
that Chandragupta was the son of Nanda by a wife called Mura, 
whence he and his descendants were called Mauryas, Dhuniliraja, 
the commentator on the Mudrarikshass, informs us on the other 
hand that Chandragupta was the eldest son of Maurya who was the 
son of the Nanda king Sarvirthasiddha by Mura, daughter of a 
Vrishala Sadra."? In the Mudrarakshasa itself Chinakya addresses 
Chandragupta as a Vrishala or Sadra. 


Mr. C. D. Chatterjee rightly points out to me that the derivation 
of the dynastic name Maurya as a matronymic from Mura is gram- 
matically incorrect ; it may be treated as a patronymic from Mura. 
It is untenable also on the ground that according to the Vishnu 
Purina (IV. 10. 12) and the Arthasastra (IIL. 7), the child takes the 
caste of its father, whether born of conjugal wedlock or not.® 

The force of the story of the barber mother or grandmother of 
Chandragupta may be counteracted by the Divyävađdīna story of the 
barber-mother of Asoka himeelf, His mother was not a woman of 
the barber caste but a very handsome and accomplished Brühman 
girl from Champa whom other queens of Bindusüra, jealous of her, 
employed her in the palace to. attend on the king as a female hair- 
dresser, When she disclosed the real fact to the king, she said, ‘Lord, 
Iam nota barber girl but a daughter of a Brahman by whom I am 
offered to be your wife."* 

Hemchandra in his Parisisbtaparvan,. derives the name Maurya 











t Raychaudhuri, op. ei. p. 1875, The ia too, describes me Bret Nanda 
‘ap the son of n courtezan by a barber," In the Jaina Vividbha-Tirtbakalpa, p. 6, 
Nanda is described as nRpita-ganik&-sutah. 
! /Tiaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 216. 
* This has been upheld by R. E. Mookerji in his Chandragupta, 
* Divyüvad&na, p. 970: Deva, nüham nüpini; brühmanasyühnin duhit& bena 
devasya painyariham dati. 
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from maytita (“peacock”) and suggests that Chandragupta came to be 
styled Maurya from the circumstance that he was “the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers (mayüraposhakabh)!. 
If the Greek writer Justin describes Sandrocottus as a man “of mean 
origin", i& does noi mean much, since he must have based his account 
on an Indian tradition. 

The Pali Chronicles, on the other hand, and Buddhist legends? 
generally represent Chandragupta as a scion of the Moriya clan of 
kshatriyas, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana?.” Led, however, by a Sakya- 
phobia, the Buddhist legends describe the Moriyas as descendants 
of the S’akyas who fled away from their own territory when it was 
overrun by the army of Vidudabha-Viridhaka, the usurper king 
of Koánla, and founded a new territory.‘ The story is guilty of 
anachronism because, as borne out by the Mahiparinibbina Suttanta, 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana were, precisely like the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu, one of the eight rival claimants for the bodily remains 
of the Buddha, 

As for the connection of the Mauryas of Püfaliputra with the 
Moriyas, the Mahivamsa-tika tells us that Chandragupta’s mother 
who was the chief queen of the then reigning Moriya king fled in 
disguise from the Moriya capital to Pushpapura ( Pataliputra ) during 
her advanced pregnancy, and gave birth to her son there when the 
Moriya territory was seized by a powerful neighbour (sàmantarafitii). 
The story built up in this connection reads somehow as a later replica 
of the earlier legend of the birth of Aéokn’s elder step-brother’s son 
Nyagrodha, and at the root of the ingenuity of the one, precisely as at 
that of the other, ig a fantastic philological justification of the 
personal name. 

Chandragupta does not appear to have been known to Megasthenes, 
and, for the matter of that, to most of the Greek writers, as a scion 
of the Maurya family. None need be surprised at all if the connection 
of the Mauryas with the Moriyas was due to an after-thought on the 
part of the Buddhists when they wanted to especially honour their 
Dharmséoka and claim him as their own man, The Buddhist legends 


1 Rayehaudhgri, op. cit, p. 216, 
1 Beal, Buddhist Records, i. p. 128. | 
' Ace. to Raychaudhuri, Pipphalivans “probably lay between Rummindel in the 
Nepalase Tarai and Kasil in the Gorakhpur district”. 
* Hwen Thaang narrates 8 legend ( Beal, Buddhist Records, I. p. 126 ), which 
connects the S’akya-Mauryas. wih Soe country of Udyanua. 
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concerning the S’akya lineage of the Moriyas or Mauryas would seem 
accountable also for the representation of the Mauryas in certain late 
mediaeval Mysore inscriptions as Kshatriyas who sprang from 
Mandhatri of the solar race,! 

Hemchandra, as we noted, accounts for the dynastic name Maurya 
by the tradition that Chandragupta was a son of the daughter of 
the headman of a village of mayüraposhakas ( “peacock-tamers” ). 
The Mahsvamsa-tika which connecte Chandragupta with the 
Moriyas, accounts for their name also by a tradition averring that 
they built in their capital ‘peacock palaces that were filled and 
resounded with cries of peacocks.? 

In support of the connection of the Mauryas with peacocks, 
Raychaudhuri notices the following two facts? which create but a 
presumptive evidence : 

(1) That Aelian speaks of tame peacocks that were kept in the 
parks attached to the Maurya palace at Pataliputra ; 
and (i) That figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some 
of the projecting ends of the architraves of the east gateway 
as Banchi.* 

If any light is thrown on this point by Aáoka's R. E. I, it is rather 
this, namely, that the Mauryas of Pataliputra were inordinately 
fond of peacock’s flesh. All the animals could be dispensed with 
and exempted from’ daily slaughter in the royal kitchen for 
the purpose of curry but not two peafowls ( dvo mori). In other 
Noto», the Mauryas were rather maynrakhidakas than mayora- 

)hakas. The figure of a peacock carved on the lower part of 
Agoke’s pillar at Rampurva does not necessarily indicate that the 
peacock was the emblem of the Muuryas. It may at the most be 
interpreted as @ cognizance of Pipphalivana, which was the fatherland 
of the Moriya race of азу» 








u——— ———— 


1 Epigraphin Indica, 1I, p. 222 ; Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p, 216, 
= "Vamsatthappakisini, I, p. 180: maytüra- giva-sankiise-chhadanitt ha t- pisii 
pantiknm......mayüurskekankdehi puúuritam ngghositam. It aen yaa дуа 
according to which the Moriyas "were so called because they rejoiced in the 
prosperity of their eity (atijumm nngarasiriy& modapiti,:-dakarassa raküram 
kntvü Moriyü ti laddhavohürá)", which is forced and far-fetched. 

t Raychaudhuri, op. cit., р. 216. 

* Bir John Marshall, A Guide to Sanchi, pp. 44, 682, Attention might be drawn 
to the representation of a 'peacock-palnos' ns a decorative device on the outer railing 
of the Stipa of Bharhut. 
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There is no conclusive evidence as yet to establish Chandragupta's 
lineal descent from the S’akya-Moriyas or Nandas. Plutarch's remark 
that "Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 
himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander might easily 
have occupied the whole country, as the then king was hated by his 
subjects on account of his mean and wicked disposition"! must be 
taken with a grain of salt. There was nothing in Chandragupta’s 
conversation to enrage Alexander who, according to Justin, ‘did not 
seruple to give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness . 
of speech’. It was quite against the youthful spirit of Chandragupta 
who in Justin’s opinion was the brave hero and military leader to 
make India free, shaking off ‘from its neck the yoke of slavery’ 
since Alexander's death.” 





To me Chandragupta was a man of the Uttarapatha or Gandhara, 
if not exactly of Takshadila. His early education, military training, 
and alliances were all in that part of India. He added the whole 
ef the province of Gandhara and the surrounding tribal states 
(in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Provinces) to the growing 
Magadha empire together with the territories ceded to him by 
Seleukos Nikator. The love was never lost between this nparünta 
and the Mauryas. Some at least of Aéoka’s scribes were all persons 
whose habitual script was Kharoshthi, and а few of his artista were 
those who were still carrying on the tradition of the nrehitecture — " 
of Persepolis. Chandragupta and Asoka of the Maurya dynasty who 
could create a glorious history for themselves and their country did 
not need credentials based upon royal lineage. The Greek writers 
speak only of one matrimonial alliance by which Seleukos ratified 
his treaty with Chandragupta. 


7. Wives and Children: The Pali Chronicles and Samanta- 
pasddika tell us that while a prince Adoka married Devi, danghter of 
a banker, at Vidiéa on his way to UjJayini to join the office of the 
Viceroy ( Uparaja ) of Avanti. The Mahavamsa-{ika describes her as 
a very handsome and accomplished lady and names her father Deva." 
lt is quite possible that, like Pushyagupta of the Junigarh rock 
inscription, Deva was a Rashtriya or Rashtrapala. In the Mahabodhi 
vamsa (pp. 98, 110), she is honoured as Vedisa-mahadevi, and 








| TÀfeof Alexander, LXII. 
2 MoCrindle, Ancient Indian, p. 7. 
! Vamsatthappakisini, I,"p. 824. 
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represented sea S‘akyn princess. It is said that after her marriage, 
she was taken fo Ujjayini, where she bore him immed iately a son 
called Mahendra, and two years later a daughter named Sanghamitra. 
She is said to have built & vihüra at Vidiéa for her son when he 
came to see her back en route to the island of Taimraparni. Devi 
stayed back at Vidisa but her children accompanied their father 
when he came back to  Pataliputra and seized the throne. 
Sanghamitré was given in marriage to Prince Agnibrahma, a nephew 
of Asoka, to whom she bore: a son named Sumana, Agnibrahma, 
Humans, Mahendra and Sanghamitra joined all the Buddhist Order. 
The above authorities offer us a systematic chronology of certain 
important events of Asoka’s reign in terms of the age of Mahendra. 
The Buddhist mission to Ceylon was led by Mahendra, and his sister, 
too, went over to the island when her services were needed for the 
founding of an order of nuns there. 

The story of Devi and her children is conspicuous by ita absence 
from the Sanskrit legends, The inscriptions of Agoka are lacking in 
confirmation of its truth. In the edicts promulgated up till the 14th year 
of Asoka’s abhisheka we have no mention of his sons, his daughters 
being altogether out of the question. In bis R. E, V, promulgated 
not earlier than the 13th year of abhisheka, he speaks of charities 
, from the households of his brothers, sisters and others ranking with 
him in family relationship. He speaks indeed also of his different 
family establishments at Pataliputra and outlying towns. On the 
other hand, in his P. E. VII, engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 
hia brothers, sisters and other kinsmen ranking with him go out of 
the picture,and his own sons ( dalaka ) and other princes of the 
blood ranking with them are. expressly introduced instead. The 
way in which they are mentioned leaye no room for doubt 
his sons were then grown up enough to make charities out 
of their own funds, though not exactly from their own family 
establishments ( orodhas ). Е 


His statement in P. E, VII is sufficiently explicit so as to make 
the meaning of that in R, E. V clear as to his own households, Tt 
goes to show that by his households or family establishments ( to 
avoid the word harems ) he chiefly meant his queens ( devis ). The 
Queen's Edict contains his direction to the Mahamatras concerned as 
to how the donations and benefactions of his second queen ( dutiyaye 
deviye ) Kaluvaki ( Charuvaki or Kalavinka ) mother of Tivala 
( Tivara), should be recorded or labelled with inscriptions, 
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Thus the Queen's Edict clearly proves that Asoka had at least two 
queens at the time of its promulgation. Although the king's orders 
were issued to the Mahimiitras everywhere (savata mohimata), it was 
engraved only on the pillar at Kauéambi, a fact which may lead us to 
think that her residence was at Kauéambi, an outlying town. But 
Asoka speaks of outlying towns, and not of one town only. Are 
we to understand from this that his queens were noi kept in one 
place, say, in his palace at Pataliputra, but at diferent towns, each 
having her separate establishment + 

The Pali/&radition about the Vidiáa residence of Devî favours the 
idea of there being separate family establishments for individual 
wives at different towns. But from Afoka’s statement, it does not ` 
necessarily follow that each establishment was allotted to one queen, 


If Kaluvaki was his second queen, who was hia first or chief 
queen? According to the Pali tradition, his beloved first queen 
eonsort (piyi aggamahist) was Asandhimittá, a name, better title, 
which I am inclined to equate with Sk. Asandimitra (*'consort at the 
time of ascending the throne"), She died in the 26th year of Agoka’s 
abhisheka, and four years later Tishyarakeha (Tishyarakshita of the 
Divyüvadana) was made his queen consort. The Mahüvamsa and 
Divyivadina legends make her jealous of the Bo-iree on account of 
the king's fond attachment to it, The Divyavadana legend which is 
unaware of her predecessor Asandimitra goes further to build up a 
most scandalous story of Tishyarakehiti and her wrathful vengeance 
on Aéoka’s favourite son, Kunala, when he was deputed to Takshadila 
ta quella revolt,’ "The story of Tishyarakshá has no place in the 
Dipavamsa, nor even in the writings of Buddhaghosa. It must have 
grown up aia later period. Asoka, os he appears in his inscriptions, 
could not have lost his sanity so much ns to behave as a religious 
maniac with regard to the worship of the Bo tree as he has been 
represented to be. š 

It is more reasonable to think and say that his wife by his side nt- 
the time of his coronation was the wife who accompanied him from 
Ujjayini, and she шау be no other than the Vedisa-mahadeyi,* 


The Divyüvadána legend represents Aá&oka's queen Padmavati as 
mother of Kunila who was also known by the name of Dharma- 
yardhana or Dharmavivardhana (‘the promoter of the cause of piety’). 


^ Divy&vad&na, p. 407. = P.O. W. Thomas in Camb, Hist, I, 
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Mookerji (Asoka, p. 9) catalogues Devi, Küruvaki, Asandhimittü, 
Padmivati, and Tishayarakshita as five wives of Asoka, without the 
least attempt to understand their real identities. 


To my mind, Tishayarakshita is a faic ; Padmavyati of the Sanskrit 
legend and Kaluvaki of the Queen’s Edict are one and the same 
second queen ; and the Vaidiéa-mahadevi and Asandimitri are the 
identical person.! 

The identity of Padmavat and Kaluvaki rests on the identity of 
their sons, Kunala and Tivala, Both Kunala and Tivala (Tivara) 
were nicknames. As for the first, Mookeryi ( Asoka, p. 8, ) rightly 
_ remarks that Adoka first gave to Padmivati’s new-born babe the 
name of Dharmavivardhana but on seeing the beauty of his eyes, as 
his amatyas, or ministers in attendance, pointed out were like those 
of the Himalayan bird Kunala? (=Chitra-kokila), Asoka nicknamed 
him as Kunila. He was called Dharmavivardhana because he was 
born when Aáoka had been reigning prosperously with righteousness.* 
According to the Divyavadana legend, he was born ss soon as the 
84000 dharmarajikss were built,“ the Tth year of Aéoka’s abhisheka 
being mentioned in the Pali Chronicles as the date of completion of 
the construction of the 64,000 vihairas with chaityas. The name 
Tivala or Tivara, which is met with in a much later Indian inscrip- 
tion as the name of a king of Koéala,® signifies a ‘keen-eyed’ hunter." 
Prince Tivala, too, was born when Asoka had been prosperously 
reigning with righteousness. 





B. Successors: The Pali Chronicles and Samanta-pasadika do 
not carry the Maurya history beyond Asoka. They create rather the 
impression that the whole glory of the dynasty vanished with him. 
His uterine brother Tishys-Vitaéoka, son and daughter Mahendra 
and Sanghamitri, son-in-law Agnibrahma, and danghter’s son Sumana 
joined the Buddhist Order, Nothing but the Buddhist religious 





1 This isto discard my earlier suggestion (Indian Culture, I, p. 128) about the 
identity of Kaluvaki and Asandhimitta, See Raychaudhuri's criticism on the point 
in his Politioal history, p. 284, n, 

1 Divyivadina, р. 406, 

* hid, p. 405: dharmens rijyam kutvato hi jätah sufo Dharmavivardhano ‘stu. 

* Тый, р. 405. 

5 Fleet, Gupta Inscription, p. 208 ; E-I, Volk VII, p. 108. 

t [In the Samyutta, IL p- 19, the primitive dwellers of Mt. Vaipulya are rightly 
called Tivaras, 
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edifices which he had built and the memory of other pious deeds 
performed by him remained to keep his name alive to posterity." 


According to the Divyavadana legend, Asoka was succeeded by his 
grandson Sampadi, son of Kupala who was found unfit for the throne. 
Sampadi’s lineal successors were Brihaspati, Vrishasens, Pushya- 
dharma‘and Puahyamitra,? The last king of the family who began 
his career as & reactionary in favour of Brahmanism brought an end 
tò himself and tbe Maurya dynasty by his ruthless act of vandalism 
directed to the destruction of the Buddhist vibāras and stūpas 
built and the killing of the Buddhist monks and nuns entertained 
by Asoka. 


Jaynswal suggests that the Buddhist tradition of Pushyamitra 
is preserved also in the Malakalpa account of the hostile action 
öf Gomin who is said to have destroyed “monasteries with relics” 
and killed “monks of good conduct,”* 


The Buddhist traditon is misleading and inconclusive, Pushyamitra 
who, according to the Puranas, was the founder of the next dynasty, 
is represented as the last Maurya king and the lengths of the reign of 
Aéoka’s successors are not given. 


Raychaudhuri’s critical summary of the history of Asoka’s Maurya 
successors seeks to build upa cosmos out of a chaos. The Matsya 
Purana speaks of ten Mauryas whom it enumerates so clumsily as to 
makeit uncertain whether by the number ten it meant ten or seven 
successors of Adoka. Some versions of the Vayu Purina definitely 
stand for nine successors, and try to reduce ten to the traditional 
number of nine Mauryas (nava Mauryah) by combining Bandhupalita 
and his son Indrapülita into one reign. The Vayu and Brahminda 
Purünas speak of six successors who, together with the three first 
Mauryas, make up the traditional total of nine, The Pardnas, 
moreover, mention 137 years (sapta-triméach-chhatam) as the total 
length of the reign of the Mauryas, of all the nine Mauryas including 

the first three, according to the Vayu and Brahminda Puranas, and 


| Divyavadina, p. 483 As‘oka n&ma rüji babhüveti, tena ehaturas'iti- 
dharmarijiki-onhearai pratishihaipitum yüvad Bhagavachchhasanam prapyate 
iüvab inzyn yas'al sthisyati. 

! Ibid, p. 454: Yadü Pushyanmitra rüji praghatitas tad& Mauryavaris'ns 
! Jayaswal, An Ancient History, p. 18. 
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of the nine successors of A&oka, according to some MSS. of the Vayu, 
the position of the Matsya being uncertain in this respect, ` 


In the cireumstances one may reasonably question the aecuracy 
of Raychaudhuri’s statement when he says, “The Matsya Purana 
gives the following list of A&oka's successors : Dasaratha, Samprati, 
Satadhanvan and Brihadratha", inasmuch as their number, even 
together with that of the first three Mauryas, does not come up to 
the given total of ten ( dada Mauryah ). The lengths of reigns 
suggested in the Matsya Porina us well as in some versions of the 
Vayu do not, when joined together, it in with the traditional total! 
length of 187 years. Better in this respect is the position of the 
Brahmanda Purina as aleo of the Naya, both of which give only 48 
years as the total length of the reign of A&oka's six successors. 

The Vishnu Purina list of six successors, viz., Suyasas?, Daéaratha, 
Bangata, S'ailiénka, Somaáarman S'atadhanvan and Brihadratha? may 
be reconciled toa great extent, as suggested by Raychaudhuri, with 
that in the Matsya, if Suyadas and Sangata of the one be identified 
with Kunala and Samprati respectively of the other. Other names 
do not call for comment as these are mere passing shadows without 
any historical importance so far, 

The immediate successors of Atoka was, according to the 
Divytivadina legend, his grandson Bampadi (Samprati), and not his 
son Копа, Kundla-Tivala or Kunila-Dharmavardhann whom Fa 
Hian distinctly mentions as the Viceroy of Gandhara, According to 
the Divyavadina narrative, too, Kunüla was deputed as his father’s 
Vice-regent to Takshasilà, the headquarters of the province of 
Gandhara. The Jaina author, Jinaprabhasiiri claims Samprati, son 
of Kupala, as a great king who reigned in Fätaliputra as an emperor 
of India and founded viharas for the Jaina S'ramanas 'even in non- 
Aryan countries." 

Regarding Kunala and his immediate successor Or successors, 
-Raychaudhuri observes : “Tradition. is not unanimous regarding the 
accession of Kunala to the imperial throne. He is reputed to have 
been blind. His position was, therefore, probably like that of 
Dhritarashtra of the Great Epic and, though nominally regarded as 

! Pargiter, op. elt., p. 371. 

* Mentioned also in the Bhägavata Purüna. Haychaudhuri, op. eit, p. 290. 

' Bee, for the comments on the tradition of Bülisüka, S'stadhanvan, and 
Bribadratha, Raychaudhuri, op. cii, p. 292, 
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the sovereign, he was physically unfit to carry on the work of 
government which was presumably entrusted to his favourite son 
Samprati, who is described by Jaina and Buddhist writers as the 
immediate successor of Asoka. Kupils's son was Bandhupaliia 
according to the Vayu Purina, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the 
Divyüvadina and the  Páütalipntra-kalpa of Jinsprabhasüri, and 
Vigataéoka according to "Taüran&ütha. Either these princes were 
identical or they were brothers," 

In the Gargi Samhita Salisaka is represented as a wicked king 
who had to abdicate the throne in favour of his virtuous elder 
brother, Vijaya", ` 

In deciding on the question of Aáoka's successors, the flashes 
of light that may be obtained from the ancient Indian inscriptions 
are ав follows : | 

(i) The Queen's Edict which was probably engraved during the 
second period of Asoka’s vigorous activity, 19th-2lst year 
of abhisheka, mentions Tivala as his young son by his 
second queen Kaluvyaki. 

(i) In P, E. VII engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 
Aéoka speaks of the charities of his sons. 

(п) М. БВ. E. ( Mysore copies ), engraved probably in the 26th 
year of abhisheka, speaks of the Aryaputra Viceroy of 
BSuvarnagiri. 

(ivy) B, R. E. L engraved probably in the 32nd year of abhisheka, 
speaks of three Kumara Viceroys stationed at Tosali, Ujeni 
and Takasilà respectively. 

(v) The Naàgarjuni Hill-cave inscriptions record the three cave. 
dedications made by Dasaratha to the Ajivikas immediately 
after his consecration (anamtaliyam abhishitena). 

(vi) The form of Bribmi letters employed in Daéaratha's 
inscriptions indicates certain changes io account for which one 
must allow an interval of time, however short, between Asoka 

The question arises—what was the course of action followed by 
the four Viceroys immediately after Adoka’s death, if they had 
survived him as would seem most likely ? 


| Eaychnudhuri, op. cit, p. 290f. | 
1 Barua, The Yuga Puriga& Legend of BSklis'üks, Caleutta Review, Apr., 1045. 
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The conficting traditions, Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical, 
serve to make confusion worse confounded instead of returning a 
satisfactory answer to this question. 

According to the Nagarjuni Hill-cave inscriptions, Dadsaratha was 
duly anointed king. From the situation of the caves dedicated by 
him, it is easy to infer that he Was the sovereign of Magadh 
better of Anga-Magadha. 


Vincent Smith had strong reasons to believe that Samprati’s 
dominions ‘included Avanti and Western India! But, as Ray- 
chaudhuri points ont, the Jaina writers represent him ‘as ruling over 
Pitaliputra as well as Ujjayini’?. The tradition recorded by 
Jinaprabhasüri, however, describes Sumprati as nn emperor of India 
whose capital, like that'of Asoka, was Püialiputra. The hypothesis 
that Asoka was succeeded by his two grandsons, Dasaratha and 
Samprati, by the first in respect of his eastern and by the second in 
that of his western dominions is ‘littl more than a guess’ even 
on Vincent Smith's frank admission.? 


If at a future date the veil be properly lifted the history of 
Asoka’s successors, it will most probably be seen that no sooner had 
Asoka passed away, no sooner had his strong hand been withdrawn 
than his four Viceroys asserted their independence, parcelling out his 
empire into as many a8 four, if not more, separate principalities, 


9. Length of reign and last days :—The length of Agoka’s reign 
since his abhisheka, which is evident from his dated inscriptions, 
consists of 27 years, while the same consists of 87 years according to 
the Pali Chronicles, and of 36 years according to the Puranas, Adding 
to the later 37 the ealier four years during which he reigned as an 
unanointed king since his accession acrording to the Pali tradition, 
we get the total length of his reign as comprising 41 years. 


,1t may be noted here that the Pali Chronicles and the Pura 
give the same length of reign, namely, 24 years, to Chandracupta 
but slightly differ as regards the length of reign of Bindusdra which, 
according to the former, is 28, and, according to the latter, 925 years. 
Correcting the Purina figure 25 to 28 and adding up the lengths of 
the three first reigns we get the total of 89. This total being added 









EL u 


* Early History of India, 8rd. Ed., p. 70. 
з Raychaudhuri, op. Cit. p. 291. 
1 Ibid, p. 292. 
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to the total length of 48 years of ihe reign of Aéoka's six successors, 
yields the traditional Purana figure of 137 years representing {һа 
duration of the Maurya dynasty of Magadha. If so, one hasto 
discard the tradition of Agoka’s reign of four years as an unanointed 
king since his accession. This tradition may be maintained if the 
duration of Bindusara's reign be accepted as 25 years and that of 
Agoka’s reign since coronation as 30 years, as suggested in the 
Puranas, in which case the required figure of 89 years may be 
obtained by adding up 24, 25, 4 and 36 years, 


The 8.R.E. I and §.R.E. II represent the set of Asoka’'s edicts 
which may be supposed to have been promulgated and engraved in 
the closing period of his reign. If he had followed the quinquennial 
system, the date of their promulgation cannot be earlier than the 
3ünd year of his abhisheka. 

S.R E. Iis addressed to the City-judiciaries of Tosali and Samápa. 
In it, they.are taken to task for their failure in fully grasping the 
meaning and spirit of his instructions to them. They are urged not 
to cause oppression to his subjects by sudden arrest and coercion aa 
well as summary trial. In it, he proposes to send forth every five 
years the Mahimatras under him on tours of inspection so as to check 
the miscarriage of justice. Here he modifies his quinquennial 
system and insists that the Kumara Viceroys at Tosali, Ujeni and 
Takasila should send forth on tours within every three years similar 
officials under them for the very same purpose. 

Thus this edict goes to suggest that highhandedness and arbitrary 
action of the City-judiciaries, particularly in the outlying provinces, 
served to cause annoyance to the people. 

Similarly S.R.E. II, which is addressed to the "Viceroy-in-Council 
at Tosali and the Mahaimitras who were Royal Commissioners at 
Samipa, presupposes hostile attitude and action of some of the 
‘frontagera’ in violation of the terms of treaty or alliance. Whilst he 
wanted to assure them of his best intentions and friendliness, he did 
not omit to mention that he would tolerate them as long as their 
hostilities had not exceeded the limit of his patience. 


The state of things as portrayed in these two edicts is faithfully 
represented in the Divyavadana legend which, while giving an account 
of the last days of Adoka, relates that the highhandedness and 
arbitrary action on the part of the officers in charge caused the 
citizens of the Uttar&patha to revolt ( viruddha ). On the arrival of 
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the Kumara Viceroy, Konala, at Takshadila, the citizens said, “We 
have revolted neither against the Kumara nor against king Aéoka, but 
the wicked ministers indeed come ( here ) and humiliate us,™1 


The Mahivamea describes the Inst days of Adoka as unhappy, and 
the Divyivadina as both unhappy and tragic. The causes of his 
unhappiness were, according to the Pali Chronicle, the death of his 
beloved queen consort Acandimitra in the 26th year and the destruc- 
tion .of the Bo-tree out of jealousy by Tishyaraksha ( rakshita ) whom 
he appointed as queen consort four years later.2 Over and above 
her attempt at the destruction of the Bo-tree, Tishyarakshita caused, 
according to the Divydvadina legend, deep remorse to the king by 
her machination in getting the eyes of his beloved son Kunala 
plucked out after he had been deputed to Takshadila to quell a revolt 
in Uttarapatha. She is painted in the exaggerated Sanskrit story in 
the blackest of colours asa wily, passionate and revengeful woman 
of vilest character. Her story, which has happily no place in 
the earlier Pali Chronicle, Dipavamsa, was evidently developed, to 
heighten the glory of the Bo-tree as the living symbol of Buddha's 
enlightenment and Buddhism and the importance of its worship, as 
also to throw into bold relief the purity and magnanimity of the 
character of Kunala by a contrast with the vileness of the character 
of his step-mother. 


The Banskrit legend on the strength of which Jayaswal placed 
much reliance goes a step further and introduces a pathetic episode of 
the virtual abdication of the throne by A&oka. 


Tt is said that when Asoka was about to exhaust the royal treasury 
by his over-extravagant subsidies to the Aryasangha or Sthavira 
Church, his Amatyas determined to pui a stop to it approached 
Sampadi, the heir apparent, and said, "King Aáoka, O Prince | who 
will live for a very short time is sending on this wealth to the 
Kurkutérima, but the treasury is the real strength to the kings, so this 
( wreckless ruinous action of the king ) must be stopped.” Thereupon 
the Crown-prince prevented the Steward ( Bhandaparikah ) from 
letting out any money from the treasury on the king's demand and 
instructed him to exercise a gradually restraining authority on all 
goods of value, even including metal plates, that might be given 


+ Divyivadina, p. 408. 


s Mahiivamsa, XX, 8-6, 
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awny as gifts to the Sangha. Thus the king was reduced to the 
position of a nominal ruler, although the administration was being 
carried on in his name until his death. Neither the amfityas nor 
the citizens, when asked by him, denied that he was all the time 
the supreme lord of the earth ( prithivyam isvarah ).* 


Obviously this episode, too, was added to stress the significance of 
giving away everything, treasures, world-wide kingdom, wives and 
households, officers of the State, self and beloved son, by a powerful 
and benevolent monarch like A&oka to the Buddhist Church for the 
sake of religion ( kosham sthipayitvi mahaprithivim antahpurimatya- 
ganam atmanam Kunilam chiryasamghe niryateyitva)." But 
Adoka was not so foolishly extravagant in his charities as to behave 
like that. 

Adoka, however, speaks of his sons who were sufficiently grown up 
in the 27th year of his abhisheka to be able to distribute charities on 
their own account. From all the traditional sources, namely, the 
Pali Chronicles, the Divyavadina, Kalhana's Bajatarangin] and 
'aranütha's Tibetan history, one can collect names of just four sons 
of Agoka, to wit, Mahendra who became a Buddhist monk, Kupila- 
Tivala who was deputed as a Viceroy to Takshaéila,” Jalauka who, as, 
suggested in the Rajatarangipi, was appointed the Viceroy or Governor 
of Kaámira,* and Virasena who, according to Taranstha, "apparently 
wrested Gandhara from the hands of the feeble successor of the great 
Maurya at Pataliputra."^ 

The inscriptions of Asoka themselves corroborate none of the three. 
traditions regarding Mahendra, Jalanka, ond Virasena. The truth of ` 
the tradition about Kupala being his father’s Viceroy at Takehadils is 
borne out by the eivdence of 5, R. E. I, which expressly refers to 
three Kumaras functioning then as Viceroys at Tosali, Ujemi, and 
Takasila, As long as any strong evidence is not forthcoming to 
prove the contrary, these Kumüras must be taken to represent 
Aáoka's three sons. Probably Tivala-Kunala was one of them. 





1 Divyüvad&na, p. 480f, 

3 [bid, p. 429. 

! Divy&radEna, p. 407f, Referring to Gandhüra, Fa Hian says (Beal, Buddhist 
Records, I, p. xxxi), "This is the plaee which Dharmavardhana, the son of As'oka, 
governed," Mookerji, op. cit., p. B. 

* Baychaudhari, op. cit., p. 800. 

* Тый, р. 800. Note thab Jayaswnl, identifes Virasena of T&ran&thsa with 
S'ürasena, son and successor ofl Vis'oka-ERlüs'oka mentioned in the Mulskalpa. 
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The problem of identification of the Kumara Viceroy of Gandhara 
may thus be solved by the legend of Kunala-Dharmavardhana. As 
regards the remaining two, we have still to grope in the dark, no Баһ{ 
coming from traditions. - And to add to the diffienlty, the forwarding 
note of the Mysore copies of M. R. E. introduces us to an. Áryaputra 
who was obviously functioning at the time as Viceroy at Suvarnagiri. 
He was certainly a brother or son of Aéoka, This is also a problem 
on which no further light can be thrown from any source. 


The giving away of the whole of the vast earth (kingdom, empire) 

extending ss fer as to the seas and oceans with all its treasures by 
Asoka in the of religion and culture and their propounders and 
promulgators was but a formal affair with several ancient kings of 
. India who aspired to gain renown and popularity in this world. 
All that is possible to believe is that Adéoka virtually retired from 
"active work of administration at his ripe old age, handing over its 
charge to the heir-apparent and ministers who might in the meantime 
have formed a conspiracy to upset the methods and poliejes initiated 
and followed by him. 


10. Reign proper: "The most vigorous period of Aéíoka's reign 
‘commenced with the conquest of Kalinga in the Sth year of his 
abhisheka and ended with the promulgation of the two Separate Rock 
Fidicts probably in the 32nd year. The notable incidents of his reign, 
as far as these may be gathered from the inscriptions and legends, 
have been separately tabulated. They give rise to several problems 
which have been dealt with by previous scholars. А few select 
problems are left to be discussed in the following chapters in 
connection with Asoka and his inscriptions. 


CHAPTER III 
EMPIRE 


By his full title, Priyadasi Laja Magadhe, Asoka passe 
as the “King of Magadha and Emperor of Jambudvipa." The word 
by which be himself denoted the whole of his royal domain is vijita 
(R.E. IL R. E. IIT, R.E. XIV), vijaya (R. E. XIV), raja-vishaya 
(E. E. XIII), or puthavi (R. E. V). The word vijta or vijaya ! 
implies that the royal realm which he held was held as though by the 
right of conquest. In R. E, XIV, his vijita is described asa vast or 
extensive one ( mahijlake, mahamte). The large extension of his 
empire may be deduced from the very word puthavi (prithivi, earth) 
which is etymologically defined as ‘that which extends22 The 
expressions, mahipathav! (Digha, I, p. 254), prithivi (Arihaéastra IX) 
chaturanti mahi (Arthasastra, [*6) ; mahaprithivi, isamudri prithivi, 
samudraparyanta maháprithivi (Divy.), nd aisamudra kshiti (Raghu- 
varnsa) are all meant to signify Jambudvipa. The Buddhist legends 
extol Asoka as the sole monarch or supreme lord of Jambudvipa, 
Asoka himself in his M. R, E., records with pride that he was able to 
commingle the gods and men in Jambudvipa. 

In R. E. II, on the other hand, his own vijita is distinguished 
from the pratyantas or contiguously situnted bordering territories of 
"the Frontagers' (Antas). In S, R, E. II, the Antas are characterised 
as *'unconqüered borderers' or ‘independent frontagers’ (Amtinam 
атпа). The pratyantas represented, nevertheless, the territories 
of the Antas to which his Dütas ('envoys' or 'emissaries) had their 
access and where they were sent on certain definite missions, There 
were countries or territories even beyond them, which were not 
visited by his Datas (Yatra duta Devanapriyasa na yamti—R, E. 
XIII) Itis, then, evident from Asoka’s own statements that his 
vijita was circumscribed by the bordering territories of the indepen- `: 
dent but friendly ‘Frontagers’. 

Even within his own empire, we are to discciminate the portion 
which was at first entirely under his direct rule and subsequently 
under the direct rule of himself and his Viceroys, from that which 








1 t а ашаа ны E in the Hiathigunph& 
insor., and vijaya-rajysa in the inscription ol Lal&tendu Kes'ari. 
* "Prathate visihram yal." ""Patiharaii-ti pathavi." 
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was occupied by the sémi-independent tribal territories or states 
(R.E. XII). Thus his domain proper was further circumscribed 
by the surrounding semi-independent tribal territories of which two 
typical lista are supplied in R.E. V and R.E. XIIL 

l. Extent of Domain proper: It cannot be strictly maintained 
that Asoka’s Rock inseriptions indicate the broad ontline of his 
empire; these together with some of his Minor Hock and Pillar 
inscriptions give us but a broad outline of his domain proper. In other 
words, his empire was far wider than his vijita in the restricted sense 
of the term, and if we take into our consideration the independent but 
friendly territories of the Frontagers!, the sphere of his moral and 
cultural influence was not only as wide as Jambudvipa but wider 
even than if to include in it certain parts of the three other Continents 
‘then known to the Indians, nay, gradually all of them in 
their entircty, as was expected by him when he viewed the world 
from the angle of s visionary (R.E. XIII). Aéáoka's grandson 
and successor Samprati came to be claimed in the Jaina tradition 
tohave been the ‘Lord of Bharata with its three divisions 
( trikhanda-Bharatadhipati ), 

Thinking, more or less, on the lines suggested by Professor D.R. 
Bhandarkar, one may take it that by the Rock inscriptions was 
indicated the outline of his domain proper, by the Minor Rock 
inscriptions was demarcated his domain proper from the semi- 
independent tribal States situate within it, and by the Pillar inscrip- 
‘tions the places personally visited by him in course of his 
pilgrimage. 

The extent of Aéoka’s domain proper, as outlined by his inscrip- 
tions,? may be defined as follows : 

In the south east it included the newly created province of 
Kalinga (i.e, Orissa), and extended as far as the western shore of the 
Bay of Bengal. In the south, it extended below the Krishna and the 
- Tungabhadrü to include thé southernmost province with its head. 
quarters at Suvarnagiri. In the west it included the countries of 
Suünaparanta and Surüshtra as well as the Western province of 
Avanti, and extended as far as the eastern shore of the Arabian sea. 
In the north-west, it included the province of Uttarapatha or Gand- 
bāra, and extended at least as far north as Peshawar and Abbotabad, - 











1 Vividhstirthnkalpn: of Jinaprabhastiri, Visvabhürarli ed., p. 89. 
1 See location in part II. 
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on two sides of the Indus, west and east In the north, 
it extended as far as the Nepalese Tarai and the districts of Dehra 
Dun and Champaran. 


As regards its extension in Bengal and Assam, the Pali Chronicles 
and Samanta-pasidika include in Aéoka’s domain proper the port of 
Tafnralipti. In the Pali Chronicles and Fa Hian’s Fo-kwo-ki, 
Tamralipti is correctly described as the sea-port (in Lower Bengal) 
which was reachable from Pataliputra by a boat ‘following down the 
river Ganges in an easterly direction’, and from which the sea-going 
vessels carried their passengers to Ceylon’! and by implication, 
to other sea-ports. The Pali tradition speaks also of a land-route by 
which Aéoka arrived in one week's time at Tamralipti from Pataliputra 
across the Vindhya forest (Viüjbatavim aticheha).? 

Raychaudhuri bases his argument in favour of the inclusion of 
Bengal in and the exclusion of Assam from Aéoka’s domain on the 
authority of certain Greek writers headed by Curtius, the Divyavadana 
and Hwen Thsang's Bi-yu-ki. "We learn from the Classical writers”, 
says he, “that the country of Gangaridw, ie., Bengal, formed a part 
of the dominions of the king of the Prasii, £.e, Magadha, as early as 
the time of Agrammes, i.e., the last Nanda king. A passage of Pliny 
clearly suggests that the ‘Palibothri’, ùe., the rulers of Pataliputra, 
dominated the whole tract along the Ganges. That the Mazadhan 
kings retained their hold on Bengal as late as the time of Asoka ig 
proved by the testimony of the Divyavadsna, and of Hiouen Tsang 
who saw stüpas of that monarch near Támralipti and Karnasuvarna 
(in West Bengal), in Samatata (in East Bengal) as well as in 
Pundjravardhana (in North Bengal) Ka&marüpa (Assam) seems to 
have lain outside the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no monument 
of Asoka in that country." 5 

The extension of Asoka's empire in Bengal thus made out may be 
true to fact, But in the absence of any inscription of Asoka throwing 
light on the point the evidences cited and relied upon must be treated 
all as presumptive in niture and inconclusive in effect. Hwen Thsang 
was ап eye-witness to the existence of four stipas built by Aéoka 
near the chief town of each of the four divisions of Bengal. Fa Hian, 
too, stayed fora long time at Tamralipti but he had to say nothing 





t Mahivames, XIX. 4, Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. Irri 
! Ibid, XIX. 6, 
! Raychaudhuri, op.cít., p, 250, 
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about any monument of Aéoka to be seen there. Thus the testimony 
of the later Chinese pilgrim lacks corroboration from the itinerary 
of the earlier visitor, = 


The Divy&vadana mentions FPundravardhana in connection with 
an impossible episode of a ruthless persecution of the Nirgranthas 
(confounded with the Ajivikas) by Aéoka’s order, which was ia&sued 
forthwith to avenge an insult meted ont by them to an image of 
Buddha. The existence or worship of & Buddha image in Adoka’s 
time is yet to be proved. The cruel persecution of the Nirgranthas 
and Ajivikas attributed to Agoka' was against the spirit of the 
Maurya emperor and the general trend of his edicts and inscriptions. 
The only relic of the Maurya time hitherto discovered at Pundranagara 
is the small Brahmi inscription from Mahasthan in the district of 
Bogràá serving as it did to carry from the town of Pundra paddy and 
amall coins to the settlement of the Shadvargikas. An additional 
support to the theory of inclusion of Pundravardhana might be sought 
from the Divyavadana definition of the Middle Country. 


As defined in the Pali Vinaya Pitaka (I, p. 197),"it extended in the 
east to the town of Kajangala, beyond which was Mahasala ; on the 
south-east, to the river BalalavatL"? The Divyavsdaüna (p. 31 £) 
on the other hand, "extends the eastern boundary {о include 
Pundravardhana, roughly identical with North Bengal^* Pundra- 
vardhana was inded the first division of Bengal which lay contiguous 
to Kajangala ns borne out by the itinerary of Hwen Thsang* and the 
Mahibhirata description of Bhima’s digvijaya in Eastern India. 


Curtius and other Greek writers describe indeed Agrammes the 
Magadhan contemporary of Alexander as "king of the Gangarid:m 
and ihe Prasii"," What did the Greek writers themselves understand 

by the two terms, Prasii and Gangaridai 7 
! Divyüvadüns, p. 427. 

*? Also Jutaka, I, pp. 49, S0, Malalasekera, Dictionary, II, p. 419 AsI 
maintain, tbe eastern boundary of the Buddhist Midland as defined in Pali 
was to all intents and purposes identical with thot of the modern province 
of Beh&r. 

* Moalalasekera, op.cit., IT, p. 410; B. C. Law, India ns Deseribed, p, 21. 

* Benl, Buddhist Records, II, p. 104 ; "Going from this country (of Kajangaln) 
eastward, and crossing the Ganges, after about 600 li (100 miles) we come to the 
kingdom of-*-Pundravardhana." 

^ Mahübbharata, Sabhz-Digvijayaparva, 80,21, i 

* McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander, pp, 221, 981. 
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Aceording to Schawnbeck, the Greek word Prasii "bears a very 
close resemblance to the Indian word Prachyas (i¢., ‘dwellers in the 
East')" In the Indika of Megasthenes the Prasii are described as 
“an Indian people,” the most distinguished people in all India in 
whose country is situated the city called Palibothra (i.¢., Pataliputra)’. 
To the same effect it is stated in Fragment XXVII, "the greatest 
city in India is that which is called Palimbothra, in the dominions 
of the Prasians." 

The Aitareya Brihmana distinguishes the Prüchyas from the 
Dakshinatyas, Pratichyas, Udichyas, and Madhyamas, and defines 
them as the Eastern peoples who were ‘anointed for overlordship’. 
It suggests that they were the ruling peoples who lived to the east 
of the territories of the Kurua, the Pafichilas, the Vasas and the 
Uśinaras. The Kurus and the rest were the typical Midlanders 
( Madhyamns )?. 

If we take the name Prachyas in the Aitareya Brahmana and Great 


Epic sense, the Prasii of the Greek writers must be treated as the 


Eastern peoples of India identical with the Gangaridai or Gangaride, 


But this equation is not maintainable in view of the fact that 


Megasthenes definitely represents the Prasians as the ruling people 
of Palibothra, i.e., the capital of Magadha, from which circumstance 
they were also known by the name of Palibothris, é. ¢., Pataliputrians,* 


Megasthenes introduces the Gangaridai in connection with the ` 


Ganges system of rivers and the Ganges’ course, both of which he 
correctly described. In one passage he says, “Now this river, which 
at its source ia 30 stadia broad, flows from north to south, and empties 
its waters into the ocean forming the eastern boundary of the 





t MoCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 55f. 66, 07. 
1 Aitareya Br.. VIL. 14; Etasyam prüchyam dis'l ye kecha 
Prichyinim r&jünal smmrajy&yaiva te abhishichyante. According to 
the Mahabharata, too (Sabha-Digvijayaparva, 29, 1. ff.|, the Eastern countries were 
those which ley to tha east of Kuro-Pafichiila, 
Raychaudhuri, op.cit; p. IH. ë 

! MoCrindls, Anaient Indin, Fragm: LVI. B of Megasthenes, p. 1601. This led 
General Cunningham (Ancient Geography.) to suggest that Prasii ‘is only the 
Greek form of Palas’s or Paris's, which is an actual and well-known name of 
Magadho, of which Palibothra waz the capital It obtained this name from the 
Palisa or Husa frondosa, which still grows aa luxuriantly in the province as in the 
time af Hiwen Thsang......Curtius......calla the people Pharrasii, which is an almost 
exact transoript of the Indian name Pürüsiyn. The Praxiakos ol Aelian ia only the 
derivative from FPalüsska', | 
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Gangaridai, a nation which possesses a vast force of the largest 
sized animals.”1 

In another passage, he observes: "...it flows out with a gentle 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles and on the average a 
hundred stadia, in breadth, and never of less depth than &wenty 
paces (one hundred feet ) in the final part of its course, which is 
through the country of the Gangarides,"*? 

He clearlyd efines the Gangarides as a people who lived ‘in the 
farthest off part’ and whose king possessed ‘1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 foot in apparatus of war.’ They are distinguished froma 
very powerful nation who occupied an extremely populous island in 
the Ganges, and whose king kept ‘under arms 50,000 foot and 
4000 horse.'? 

From Pliny's account of thé Palibothri, it appears that the 
Ganzaridai represented all peoples who lived along the whole extent 
of the Ganges’ course, while, in one context at any rate, Megasthenes 
seems to make ‘the Gangarides a branch of Kalingae: Gangaridum 
Calingarum Regia.* Pliny, too, ‘mentions the Macco-Calingae and 
Gangarides-Calingae as separate peoples from the Calingae.”" “The 
iribes called Calingae", says Megasthenes, “are nearest the sen, and 
higher up are the Nandei, and the Malli in whose country is 
Mount Mallus, the boundary of all that district being the Ganges.” 
From this McCrindle concludes that ‘the Gangaridae or Gangarides 
occupied the region corresponding roughly with that now called 
Lower Bengal and consisted of various indigenous tribes, which in 
course of time became more or less Aryanised,"* ' 

The Allahabad stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta leads us 
to think that probably the task of subduing such eastern frontier | 
countries as Samatata (East Bengal), Davaka and Kümarüpa (Assam) ` 
was left to him to accomplish. The Great Epic account of Bhima’s 
military expedition in the eastern region envisages the conquest of 
the whole of Bengal and Assam and agrees in all important respects 
with Hwen Thsang's travels. The Mahabharata account may not, 
therefore, speak of an earlier state of things. But from this account 


тый, р. 82, Fragm, 1, 

Ibid, p. 150, Fragm. LVI. B, 

Ibid, p. 160, Fragm. LVI. E. 

Ibid, p. 187. 

Canningham, Ancient Geography, p. 518 f. 
MocÜrindle, op. cit.. p. 186, 
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and Hwen Thsang's itinerary, it may be inferred that the Gangaridae 
asa people allied to the Calingae were no other than the dwellers of 
Tamralipta and Suhma, in short, of the modern district of Midnapore, 
The inclusion of this. part of Bengal in A&oEka's domain proper is 
suggested, as we saw, by the Pali tradition. As for other parts of 
Bengal, including the district of Purnea on the river Kausiki, now 
included in the province of Behir, it is not impossible that those 
adjoining the Middle Country came within Asoka’s domain proper, 
although we must wait for a more positive evidence to establish it. 

2 Extent of Empire :—Aáoka's earthly empire consisted of his 
domain proper and the semi-independent tribal territories (R.E. V, 
К.Е. ХШ). On the north, i& was bounded by the Himalayan range. 
On the south, it abutted on the independent but friendly territories of 
the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras, and the 
Támraparnyas (R.E. IT, R.E. XIII). On the east, it extended as far 
ss to the Bay of Bengal, at least after the annexation of Kalinga. 
On the west, it extended as far as to the Arabian sea, Andon the 
north-west, it bordered on the independent but friendly Asiatic 
territory of Antiyoka (Antiochus IT Theos, king of Western Asia 
and Syria ). 

“Alexander indeed,” saya Arrian, “came and overthrew all in war, 
all whom he attacked, and would even have conquered the whole 
world had his army been willing to follow him, Оп the other hand, 
a sense of justice, they say, prevented any Indian king from attempt- 
ing conquest beyond the limits of India."! According to Megasthenes, 
the western side of India was bounded by the river Indus.* But 
since the treaty following the Seleukidan war with Chandragupta 
the Maurya empire extended not only beyond the Indus but also 
beyond the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges to include in it the four 
former Greek satrapies of “the Paropanisadai, Arin, and Arachosia, 
the capitals of which were respectively Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar, 
and also Gedrosia, the modern Belochistan," in short, the whole of 
Belochistan and Eastern Afghanistan, 

Pliny rightly observes: "Many writers, however, do not give the 
river Indus as the western boundary of India, but include within it 
four satrapies------making the river Cophes? its furthest limit, though 
others prefer to consider all these belonging to the Arii, Many 





з Ibid p. 209 
* Tbid, pp. 29, AT f. 
* ¿ea Kabul, of. LA, V. pp. 829, $90 ; MoCrindle, Ancjent India, p. 156. 
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writers further include in India even the city of Nysa and Mount 
Merus....... They include also the Astakani! in whose country the 
vine grows abundantly."* 

As regaads the geographical extension of Bharatayarsha or India 
proper, there is hardly any material difference to be noticed between 
the foreign and native accounts. 

According to Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, for ‘instance, “India 
is bounded on the eastern side, right towards the south, by the great 
ocean ;--its northern frontier is formed by the Kaukasos (Himalayan) 
range as far as the junction of that range with Taurus; and the 
boundary towards the west and the north-west, as far as the great 
ocean, is formed by the river Indus." 

To the same effect is the description of Diodorus, according to 
whom “India, which is in shape quadrilateral,’ has its eastern as well 
as western side bounded by the great sea, but on the northern side 
it is divided by Mount Hemodos (Himadri) from that part of Skythia 
which is inhabited by thise Skythinns who are called the Sakai, 
while the fourth or western side is bounded by the river called 
the Indus.” | 

Às described by Hwen Theang, “The countries embraced under 
the term of India (In-tu, anciently called Shin-tu, Hien-tau ) are 
generally spoken of as the five Indies. In circuit this country is 
about 90,000 li (15,000 miles) ; on three sides it is bordered by the 
great sea; on the north, it is backed by the Snowy Mountains, The 
north part is broad, the southern part is narrow," 

The Markandeya Purana describes India as a typical peninsula 
with the great sea on the south, west and east, and the Himalaya on 


-e = د‎ 





! 1 Same &s Assakanae, Assakeni, Assnkanoj, Aspsgani, Aspagonae, ВЕ, 
Às'vaganüh, As’vakith, from which the modern name Afgan may be derived, 

* MoeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 160, - 

: Tbig, p: 48. 

* The idea of the quadrilateral shape is derived from the Indian word 
ehaturanti. This nocd not, however, trouble us. In the Great Epic tho topo- 
graphical shape of India is likened to that of ‘a bended bow of which the string 
being pulled by tha hand forms an apex a& Dhanushkoti, Hwen Theang represents 
it figuratively by the shape of o hall moon. In the Pali Mahügovinda Suttanta, 
the topographical outline of India is represented by the shape of & bullock-cart 
with its {moe townrds the south ( uitarena &yatam, dakkhinena sskajamukham ). 
B.C, Law, op.cit., p. 18. 

5 MoeCrindle, Aneient India, p. 29. 


t Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. 70. è 
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the north,! and gives it & length of 1000 yojanas from south 
to north.* | 

The name Bhiratayarsha is not employed by the Buddhists 
to denote India ; their familiar term is Jambudvipa. This Jambu- 
dvips may, for all practical purposes, be treated as Indis proper plus 
the inhabited tracts in the Himalayan region extending as far 
north as the Altyn range, if not still further up, as far west ав 
the Hindukush range, and as far east as the Namklu mountains. 
Jambudvipa, as defined in Buddhist literature, ia the southern 
subcontinent of the mainland of Asia, situated to the south of Mount 
Sumern and between the two subcontinents of Aparagoyana and 
Parvavideha, situated respectively to the west and east of the same 
mount, It excludes the eight upadvipas or adjoining islands of 
Bharatavarsha, Tamraparna ( Ceylon ) included. 


Aáoka's empire was noti co-extensive with either Bharatavarsha 
or Buddhist Jambudvipa in so far as it excluded from it the indepen- 
dent territories of the Antas in the south, it waa wider than both 
in so far as it ineluded within it the four Greek satrapies in 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan, As regards its extension towards the 
north beyond the Himalayas, it is still a disputed question, and it 
largely depends, as we shall see furtheg on, on the determination of 
the territories of the Nabha-lines of ruling tribes. 

Jules Bloch is said so have once casually remarked that the 
inscriptions of A&oka afford data for the first linguistic survey of 
India. Butone may go even further and say that they afford data 
also for the first geographieal survey of India. Accordingly, in 
connection with  Aáoka's empire we may examine with profit 
the nature of the light these records throw on the traditional 
divisions of India. 

Though the definition varies with difleaent authorities, the geo- 
grapnical divisions of India are generally enumerated as five, viz., the 
Kastern ( Prichya,-Parvanta, Parvadeéa ); the Southern (Dakshina, 
Dakshinipatha, Dakshinitya); the Western (Pratichya, Aparanta, 
Padchaddega ); the Northern, better the North-Western ( Urddhva, 
Udichya, Uttaripatha ) ; and the Middle ( Madhyama, Madhyadesa, 





i Markandeya Purina, Ch, 57: Dakehiniparsto aya purvens eha mahodadhih 
Himavat uttiarenisy m. 
* (Qf. Vishnu Purfoa, II, Uh. 8. Yojaninim eahagran tu dvipe "yam 
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Antarvedi). 'The Markandeya Purana adds two more eivisions to 
the usual list of five, namely, the Vindhyan ( Vindhyaprishiha ) 
and the Mountainous ( Parvataéray!) Pali literature, too, speaks 
of a sixth division but terms it the Himalayan ( Hemavata, 
Himavanta-padesa). 


The Eastern division was represented, according to the Aitareya 
Bráhmana, VIII 14, bsthe rulers who were anointed for overlord- 
ship (samrájy&ya) and passed accordingly as Overlords (Samrat) ; the 
southern division by those of the Satvat race who were anointed for’ 
military regime ( bhaujyaya ) and passed accordingly as Military 
Chiefs (Bhojas) ; the Western division by those of the southern and 
western peoples (nichyinim, apachyanam) who were anointed for 
self-rule (svürijy&ya) and passed as Belf-rulers (Svarat); the Northern 
division by the ruling peoples like the 'Trans-Himalayan Kurus and 
Madras who were anointed for sovereignty ( vairijyiya ) and passed 
accordingly as Sovereigns ( Virit); and the Middle division by the 
ruling peoples like the Kurus, the Panchalas, the Vnóas and the 
Usinaras who were anointed for kingship (rajyaya) and passed 
accordingly as Kings ( Raja ).! 


(a) As ta. Middle division: The scope of the Middle division 
was gradually widened. Bodhiyana placed it between the place of 
disappearance of the Sarasvati ( ie., Vinasana ) on the west and the 
Black Forest (Külakavana) on the east, and between the Himalayas 
on the north and the Paripitra ( Páriyüira ) mountains on the 
south.? Manu's Middle Country is placed between the Himalayas and 
the Vindhya range and taken to extend from Vinadana as far east as 
Prayaga ( Allahabad ).)  Bajaéekhara extends it further east to 
include Benares.t The Gopatha Brahmans includes in it not only 
Kasi and Kosala but also Anga and Magadha.? The Pali definition 
extends it still further east to include the country of Kajangala 
which is the modern district of Santal Parganas,’ while ultimately 
in the Divyavadana definition it includes even Pundravardhana or 
North Bengal.’ 


— 


Aitareya Brāhmaņa, VIII. 14; Rapchaudhuri, op. cit., p. 188 f. 
Боаһйуапла, Dharmastira, I. 1. 22. 
Manu, II. 21. 
Küvyamimamsi, p. 98 ; B. C. Law, India As Described p. 16. 
Gopaths Hr. П. 9; Baychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 55. 
»^ Malalasekera, Dictionary, II, p. 418 f., B.O. Law, Indis As Described, p. 19 f. 
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As defined in Pali, the eastern frontier of the Middle Country lay 
to the east of Mahaáala beyond the township of Kajangala. It was 
bounded on the south-east by the river called Salalavati, on the south 
by the town of Satakarnika! which was probably the place of origin of 
the Satakarnis, on the west by the Brahman village of Sthona, and on 
the north by the Usiradhvaja mountain near Kankhal,? 


The countries of Kuru and Pafichila, Anga and Magadha, Kagi 
Kosala, Silva and Matsya, Vasa and U&inara were contained in the 
Middle Country, according to the Gopatha Brahmana. The Pali list 
includes also the countries of Vriji and Malla, Chedi and Vatsa, and 
associates Sürasena with Matsya instead of Salva. 


Tt may, upon the whole, be premised that the Middle Country as 
known to the early Buddhists” covered that middle part of Northern 
India which was watered by the entire Ganges system of rivers” to 
ihe exclusion of those which now flow through Bengal. 


This division is outlined on the north by Aá&oka's Rock Edicte at 
Kalsi (Dehra Dun), Minor Pillar inscriptions at Lumbini and 
Nigliva (Nepalese Tarai) and pillars and Pillar Edicts at Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Kampurva (Champaran district), on the east by his 
Pillar inscription and palace at Kumraihir, Patna, on the south by 
his Minor Rock inscription at Sahasrim (Shahbad district, Behar), 
and on the south-west and west by his pillar at Samkaéya, 
pillar inscriptions at Sanchi and Kosim, Minor Rock inscripion at 
Bairat, Pillar inscriptions at Mirath and Topra, and Rock Edicts at 
Kalsi. It was wholly included in his domain proper and empire. 


(0) Аз ќо Vindhyan division: The northern boundary of the 
Southern division was gradually pushed further and further south 
from the Ganges to the Püriyütra and Vindhya mountains, to the 
Narmada and the upper Godavari. HBajaéekhara places it to the 
south of Mahishmati, once the capital of Avanti and now identified 
with Mandhata on the Narmada. While commenting on Hwen 
Thasang's five Indies, Cunningham takes Southern India to denote 


1 несв не ta the dete аи to correct the name from Selekanaikx do 
Batakanniki. See Dictionary, I, p. 419. 

* Baychsudhuri, op. cit, p. 55. 

* In commenting on Hwen Thsang’s five Indies, Cunningham (Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India) takes Central India to comprise the whole of the Gangetic 
provinees from Thiineswar to the head of the Delta, and from the Himalayas 
to the banks of the Narmada. 
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‘the whole of the peninsula from Nasik on the west and Ganjam on 
the east, including the modern districts of Berar and Telingana.’ 
l 


As I have songht to maintain,! Dakshinipatha was at first the 
name of à trade-route, the Southern High Road, which extended from 
Rajagriha, the old capital of Magadha, to Pratishthana (modern 
Paithan) opposite Nasik on the right bank of the upper Godavari, 
not far from its source, Its extension may be divided into two 
stages, as pointed out by Rhys Davids, riz., (1) North to South- 
west, from Sravasti to Pratishthina; and (ii) North to South-east, 
from Srivasti to Rajagriha. The main stopping places between 
Srivasti and Pratishthana, beginning from the north, were Saketa, 
Kausümbi, Vanasa (otherwise called Tombavana or Vana-S'raivasti), 
Vidiéa, Gonarda (afterwaads called Godhipura), Ujjayin! (the later 
capital of Avanti) and Mahishmali (the earlier capital of Avanti). 
And the principal stopping places between Rajagriha and B'ravasti, 
beginning from south-east, were Nalanda, Pataliputra, Маа, 
Bhandagrima,  Hastigrüma, Pavü,  Kusinürü, Kapilavastu, and 
S'vetavya,? Бу the expressions, Pataliputrah Duakshinapathe and 
Avanti-Dakkhinipathe, one should understand either ‘Pataliputra and 
Avant! on the Southern Road’ or ‘Pataliputra and Avanti in 
Dakshipipatha.’ In the latter case, we may presume that Dakshins- 
patha as the Southern Road lent its name to the countries below the 
Ganges and above the Godavari across which it lay." When the 
name Dakshinipatha or Dakshinitya came to be applied to Southern 
India below the Pariyitra and Vindhya mountains or below the 
Narmada and Mahanadi, it simply meant the Deccan peninsula to 
which the Southern, better South-western, Road ultimately led. 


The Markandeya Purina characteristically suggests a Vindhya- 
prishtha or Vindhyan division in between the Middle aud Eastern 
divisions on the north and the Southern division on the south, and 
locates it to the east of the Western division, Its southern boundary is 
roughly the Narmada on the west, the Mahanadi on the east, and the 
Vindhbya range in the middle, The Purina locates in it such typical 
peoples with their territories as the Uttamarnas,* Dasarnas, Bhojas, 

` Old Brahmi Inscriptiones in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, Notes, 

* Buddhist India, p. 105, 

' Even now a portion of Central India to the north of ihe Vindhya range is 
known as Deccan, 

* Evidently the same people as the Uttamnas in the Mabibhirata, VI. 9. 41. Cf. 
tha name Utamabhadra in the Nüslk Cave inscription of Usavadita, 
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Kishkindhyas, Anüpas, Avantis,! Virahoiras, Karūshas, Malajas 
(Malayas),* Mekalas* and Utkalas. 


The northern boundary of this division which really formed the 
southern fringe of the Middle and Eastern divisions may easily be 
taken to be indicated by the Rupnath and Sahasr&m copies of M.R.E. 
Its western boundary may similarly be taken to be indicated by the 
Schism Pillar inscription at Saiichi, 

(с) As to Western division: The Western division of India is 
outlined by Agoka’s Rock inscriptions at Bopárá and Girnar in the 
west, and the Safichi copy of the Schism Pillar Edict and the Bairat 
copy of M.R.E. in the east. This division contained his westernmost 
province of Avanti with its viceregal headquartere at Ujjayint- 
Kausimbi, Safichi, £e, Vidiéái, and Ujjayini were situated on the 
Southern Hoad.  Bairat (Viratanngara) in the modern state of Jaipur 
was the capital of the Matsya country which, according to Dhandar- 
kar, comprised parts of Alwar, Jaipur and  Bharaípur.? Eastern 
Mateya itself, like Vatsa with Kauéambi as ita capital, was included 
in the Midland or Middle Country. 


The Sopara set of A&oka's Rock Edicts was incised at S‘nrparaka, 
which was known in the Buddha's time as a famous sea-port in 
Bünáparanta, simply called Aparanta in the Pali Chronicles and the 
Samanta-pisidika. But it would seem that the Pali Sanaparinta is the 
same territorial name as Kukkuriparinta.” The name Kukkuriparinta 
occurs in the Nasik Cave inscription of Vasishthiputra pulumiyi 
along with Surüshira, Anüpa, Vidarbha, and Akaravanti, and in the 
Junigarh Rock inscription of Rudradaman I along with Ákarávanti, 
Anüpa, Ánaria, Suráshtra, S'vabhra, Marukachehha, Sindhu-Sauvira, 
Nishida tracts, and the like, the dominions mentioned in Rudrada- 


l Their territory must have been the Vindhyan Avanti or what is called 
Pirvivanti in the Junagarh Rock insoription of Rodradiman I. 
! ‘Their territory may be best identified with Barhut of which the more correct 


form is Berhut. 
! Obviously the same as the people called Malayas in the Nüsik Cave inseri 
tion of Usavaditn, seris 


* ‘Their name is still preserved in the name of tha Maika! range, a part of tha 
Ttikcha mountains, to which the soures of the two rivers, Narmadf end Son, may 
be traced. 

t Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p, 58. 

! In the Pali Nemi-Jataka, the word sont (ak. s'vünah) stands for sunakhi, 
meaning ‘dogs’, i.¢., kukurs or kukkura, 
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man's inscriptions being the typical countries of the Western division. 
The Kavya-mimamsa list of such countries contains, among others, 
the mame of Surdshtra, Bhrigukachchha (Pali Bharukachchha), 
Kachehha, Anarta and Arvuda (Abu). The Markandeya Purana, 
which contains a longer list, mentions, inter alia, the name of Nasika, 
Surishjra, Kachchha, Avanti, Arvuda, Tripura and Vidids, while, 
according to Hwen Thsang, the Western division appears to have 
comprised ‘Sindh, Western Rajputina, Cutch, Gujarat, anda portion 
of the adjoining coast on the lower course of the Narmada.! The 
countries from the Mahabharata lists, which may be located in the 
same division, include Aparamatsya, Kantara, Avanti, Arvuda, Apara 
Kuntibhoja, Surashtra, S’irparaka, Nishida, Kalamukha (a cannibal 
tract) Kachehha Kukkura, Kundaparanta, and the like.? 

In the opinion of Bhagawanlal Indraji Aparanta denoted the 
whole western sea-board of Western India. But in ihe case of 
Sunaparünta or Kukuriparinta, as distinguished from Aparanta as 
the name of the Western division; Aparanta had presumably a 
limited territorial extension, which is represented now by Northern 
Konkan. Probably the whole of Konkan, north of Karndta, was 
sought to be denoted by the compound name Sandparanta or 
Kukuraparinta, which was the south-western destination of a caravan 
route extended from the Southern Road, The Mahabharata 
mentions two Kukura countries, one of which, namely, that which 
is not connected with Aparinta, might perhaps be located in North 
Küthinwür near Ánarta*. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Sircar that Marukachchha, distinguished 
in the Markandeya Purána from Kachchha (Cutch), is a compound 
of two territorial names, namely, Maru denoting Western Rajputana 
and Kachchha denoting Cutch.^ It is evidently a variant of 
Bharukachchha or Bhrigukachchha (modern Broach, Barygaza of 
the Periplus). Marnkachchha, as its name implies. was indeed a 
Desert Cutch, but the desert was not the Kantara or Marukantara of 
Western Rajputans ; it was the desert adjoining Surashtra or Gujarat, 


* Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 690; B.C. Law, India As Desoribed, p. TAÍ, 

* Mahibhiürsnta, II. 81, VL 9, 

* From Bünapar&nta Punna There ‘went with a caravan to SEvatthi/ 
Theragüth&-Commentary, I, p. 158 ; Malnlasekera, Dictionary, ii, p. 1210, 

* Mahiübhüraia associates the Eukkuras with the Das‘arnas (VI. 9, 42), and 
with the Konkanas and others in ihid, VI, 9, 60, 

* Belect Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 173. 
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The Girnar version of Aéoks's Rock Edicts was incised at 
Girinagara, the capital of Surishtra, now identified with South 
Kathiawar. It is not improbable that in Aéoka’s time the whole 
of Gujarit, including Anarta, was within the jurisdiction of 
Surishtra.* 


(d) As to Southern division: Adsoka’s empire excluded the 
independent but friendly territories of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas but included 
those of the Andhras, the Parinda-Püradas and other Aparintas. 
It included also the entire territory of the Kalingas. We have two 
sets of Adoka’s Rock and Separate Bock Ediets within the newly 
created province of Kalinga, vis., one set in the Puri district and 
the other in the district of Ganjam. Both of these districts are 
included in the modern province of Orissa, 


According to the Great Epic tradition, the territory of the 
Kalingas, which was reachable by a route along the seat-coast from 
the Ganges’ mouth! and lay beyond Tamralipti, Karvata and Subma?, 
included the river Vaitarani, if it was not exactly its northern 
boundary," Its southern limit along the aea-coaet may be guessed 
from the position of Adoka’s Rock inscriptions at Jaugada in the 
district of Ganjam as well as from the fact that Dantapura near 
Chicacolet (Dantakura of the Great Epic, V. 48. 76, and Palura of 
the Nigirjunikonda inscriptions) is mentioned in the Pah 
Mahügovinda Snuttanta as the ancient capital of Kalinga, Ray- 
chaudhuri may be right in suggesting that probably the name of 
Dantapura is still preserved in thatof the fort of Dantavaktra in 
Ganjam. It is evident from the Hathigumpha inscription that the 
kingdom of Kalinga included Prithudaka or Pithunda on the sea- 
coast, which was situated near the river Lingala (Lainguliya)". 
Hence it may be safely presumed that Kalinga comprised the whole 
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! Mahübharnata, Vanaparva, 114, 4, 

з Jbid, Sabbiparva, 80, 24-25. 

* Thid, 114, 4: ete Kalingah yatra Vaitaraņni nadi, Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. T5. 

* Of. Sylvain Le’vi, Pre-Aryan ct Pre-Dravidian dans 1 Inde, J. A., Tulli et 
Septembre, 1928 ; also I. A., 1926 (Muy), p. 04 f. 

* Pliny says, "From the mouth of the Ganges to. Cape Calingae and the town 
ol Dandagula 628 miles," Yule identifea Cape Calingaon as Point Godüvsari 
MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 144. 

! Aer, do Pliny, the Calingae were nearest the sea, Cf. I. A., 1877, MeCrindle, 
Ancient India, p. 62, 
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of the sea-coast from at least the river Vaitarani to the Languliya 
and abutted on the borders of the Andhra territory!. 


The river Salalavati (Saranayati, Svarnavati), which formed the 
south-eastern limit of the Buddhist Midland, may indeed be identified 
with the modern Svarnarekha? which divides the state of Mayurbhan] 
and the district of Baleswar from that of Midnapore. Some of 
the hill-tribes and a branch of the Kalingas (say, the Madrakalingas 
of the Great Epic, VI. 9. 49, the Modogalingae of Pliny)? may be 
placed in the region between the Suvarnarekha and the Vaitarapi. - 


The independent territories in the south lay, according to the 
specification suggested by Adoka himself, below the province of 
Kalinga on the east, the southernmost province in the middle, and the 
province of Avanti on the west. It lay also below the Andhra and 
Parinda-Pirada territories on the east, and the territories of the 
Rashtrikas and Bhojakas and their offshoots in the middle and on the 
west. And so far as Adoka’s inscriptions are concerned, the most 
eastern point of the dividing line is represented by the Rock inscrip- 
tions at Jaugada, the central part by those at Yerragudi, Brahmagiri 
and Gavimath, and the most western point by those at Sopara. On 
the east, the southern limit of Asoka's empire can indeed be pushed 
as far south as the upper Pennaàr, the region between this river on 
the south and the Krishna on the north being included init. On 
the west the same may be pushed as fur south as the tract about 
Karnataka, In the middle, Aéoka’s empire may be easily taken to 
have comprised the northern part of Mysore which is watered by the 
Tungabhadra and its southern tributaries. Whether or not the most 
southern limit of the same can be pushed further below depends 
largely on the location of Suvarnagiri, which was the viceregal head- 
quarters of the Southern province. 

As for Suvarnagiri, Mookerji (Asoka, p. 107 f.) inelines to think 
that “from its name, the ‘gold mount’, the place might be in the 
ancient gold-mining areas, and this edict (M.R.E.) has been found at 
Maski near Raichur, which shows numerous traces of ancient gold 
workings, n shaft of which is the deepest in the world known so far 
(Hyderabad Arch. Series, No. 1)." This is identified by Hultzsch 
with Kanakagiri, south of Maski. 





1 Raychaudhuri, op. сій, pp. 75, 251, 
2 68. C. Law, Indin as Described, p. 26. 
* MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 134, 
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The proposed identification of Suvarnagiri with Kanakagiri, 
‘south of Maski and north of the ruins of Vijayanagara’, is unconvinc- 
ing for the simple reason that the Maski copy of M.E.E. differs 
materially from the Isila version in Northern Mysore. In the 
neighbourhood of Suvarnagiri one must expect nob only a text of 
M R.E. which is similar to that of the Isila version but also a set of 
Rock Edicts.! Тһе Yerragudi rock in the Karnool district, bearing 
as it does a complete set of Rock Edicte besides a version of M.R.E., 
which is substantially the same as that of Prahmagiri, Siddapurn and 
Jatinga Raimeswara, satisfies, no doubt, this twofold test. But this 
rock, as appears from the M.R E. incised on it, was situated rather 
within the jurisdiction of a Rajjuka than within that of a Viceroy- 
in-Council. | 

One must search for Suvarnagiri farther south in Mysore and in 
the upper valleys of the Kaveri. The Kamiyana refers to a great 
mountain by the name of Ayomukba, which abounded in metallic 
ores and which Isy in the centre of territories of the Andhras, the 
Pundras, the Cholas, the Pandyas and the Keralas and in a sandal 
district near the valleys of the Kaveri.* 

The territories around Aéoka’s southernmost province below the 
Vindhya, below the Narmada and the Godavari, were, according to 
A&okn's own showing (R.E. II, V, XIII), those of the Andhras and 
Pirinda-paladas and the countries of the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, 
Keralaputras and ‘Tamraparnyas, These are obviously the territories 
mentioned in the Ramayana (LV. 41.8-20. in which, however, we have 
the Pundras instead of Agoka’s Parindas, and the Keralas in place of 
of Agoka’s Satiyaputras and Keralaputras. 


(e) As to North-western division; Uttaripatha and Dakshini- 
paths, as I am inclined to think, are two relative terms and 
both denoted at first two high roads or caravan routes, the former 
the Northern, better North-Western Road, and the latter the 
Southern, better South-Western Road, each with ita various 





1 One may reject on the same ground Raychaudburi’s tentative suggestion ан 
to the site of Suvarnagiri being in the neighbourhood of Wüghli in Khündesh. 
(Political Hstory, p. 257.) Ci. the city of Suvarna-parvata in the Hitopades'a. 

* Rümüüynna, IV. 41. 12-14 : 
Tathaiv-Andhrims’ cha Pupdrime’ cha Cholim Pandyama’ cha Keralin | 
Ayomukhail cha gantavyah parvato dhitumanditah 1 
Vichitras'ikharah s riman chitra-pushpita-künannal | 
sachandanavanadese'o mürgitavyo mahügirib f 
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branches and extensions. Several roads having started from 
the main halting places on the South-Western Road, such as Sravasti 
Siketa, Kausimbi and Mathura on the right bank of the Yamuna, 
merged in the North-Western Road (Uttaripathenahritah, to use 
the phrase of Panini, V. 1. 77), and several roads having branched off 
irom the North-Western, led to different destinations, such as 
Sroghna, t:e., Dehra Don, Kekaya, and Sindhu-Sauvira. The well- 
known destination of the main road was Takshaéila (Pali Takkasila, 
modern Taxila). The Ramiyana speaks of two routes, longer and 
shorter, by which one might travel from Ayodhya (Oudh) to the 
Kekaya capital in Uttarapatha and back." The Kekaya territory 
itself “lay between the Vipáé& or Beas and abutted on the Gandharva 
or Gandhira Vishaya."? 


Some of the roads that branched off from the South-Western 
Козй passed through the Maru-kantara or great desert of Rajputana. 
The Mahiniddesa, the Serissaka story in the Peta and Vimána 
Vatthus,as well as some of the Jitakas mention the-names of different 
parts of the North-Western Road which, like the main road, lent 
their names to the places in ‘the Uttaripatha division across which 
they lay." Panini’s aphorism, too, suggests that all these went 
together into the make-up of the Uttarapatha or North-Western 
Road.* 


Thus from the. point of view of the Buddhist Midland the 
Utteripatha was rather the Western North-Western than the 
Northern division of India. With Manu the river Drishadvati was 
the dividing line between the Midland and the North-Western region, 
while Rajasekhara takes the latter to have extended westward from 
Prithudaka (modern Pehod) near modern Thineswar. 

Broadly speaking, the North-Western division comprised that 
portion of India which was and is watered by the entire Indus 
system of rivers, and was and is placed between tha river Drishadvati 





1. Hümáüyana, II. 67, 7, et seqq., VII. 118-14. 

t: Raychaudhuri, op.cit., р. 531, 

1 Barua, Old Brüihmi Inseriptions, Notes; B. C. Law, India As Described, p. 
ВОГ. Note that the same set of names, as convincingly shewn by Sylvain Le'vi in 
his Etudes Asiatique, ii, p. 451, (ef. nlao H. C. Majumdar's Survnrnadvipa, i, p. 56[.), 
was applied subsequently to denote the different parte or stages of on Eastern or 
North-eastern trade-route connecting Eastern India with China and Java through 
Further India, 

* Н. О. Law, India As Described, р. Т1. 
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on the south-east and the Kubha or Kabul on the north-west. For 
Hwen Thsang, as made out by Cunningham, this division ‘comprises 
the Panjab proper including Kashmir and the adjoining Hill States 
with the whole of Eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus and the 
present Cis-Sutlej States to the west of Sarasvati river.” 

The North-Western division of Aéoka’s time may be supposed to 
have comprised not only the whole of the Punjab, Sind and North- 
Western Frontier provinces but also Beluchistan and Eastern 
Afghanistan, Бо far as the inscriptions of Aéoka along the banks of 
the Yamuna go, the Midland would seam to have included in it the 
region between this river and the Drishadvati. 


In Pali literature Kaámira and Gandhars are excluded from the 
Haimavata division or the Himalayan region (Himavantappadesa),! 
and Vajirà is distinguished from Ultarüpatha.?  'The Dipavamsa 
uses the name Apararijagiri® as a substitute for Vajira,! which may 
be identified with the modern Bajauri in the North-West Frontier 
province. 

The Uttaripatha division of India including the Modem state of 
Kashmir and Jammu ав well as the four Greek satrapies ceded by 
Seleukos Nikator to Chandragupta Maurya is represented by Asoka’s 
North-Western Province and the semi-independent tribal states of 
the Yaunas, Kambojas, Gindhiras: and other Aparintas. The 
southern boundary of these tribal states is indicated by the Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansehra sets of Asoka’s Rock inscriptions. 


(f) As to Himalayan division: The Himalayan region (Hima- 
vanta-padesa) of Jambudvipa extended northward, according to Pali 
legends, as far as the south side of Mount Sumern (Pali Sinern). 
The Gandhamidana range with its two branches called Narada and 
Parvata is located in it. This range was penetrated by the ancient 
hermits. It contained seven great lakes, the two of which, vis., the 

^ Dipavamsa, XXI у; Мађёташяа, ХХІ, 25, 41. 

* This is inferred from the name of the Huddhist sects called Hemarata, 
Uttaripsathaka and Vijirlya in ihe Kathavatthu—Commentary, p. 8. The Mahz- 
vamsa, V. 12, 18, omits the Uttar&pathnkas from ihe list. 

* Mahüvamsa, V. 12, speaka of such Buddhist sects of India as ihe Rüjagiriya, 
Siddhatthika, Pubbaselipa and Aparnseliyn, all of whom are represented by 
Buddhaghosa in his Kathivatthu-Commentary as offshoots of the Andhaka 
(Andhra) sect. 

* Buddhavamaa, XXVIIL. 8; Dipsvarsa, III. 20; Malulasekera, Dictionary, 
П, р. 810, 
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Anotatta (Anavatapta) and the Chhaddanta (Shaddanta) are frequently 
mentioned in the Jütakas and several Buddhist legends including 
those of Adoka.! These lakes may even be seen today situated 
between the Great Himalayan range on the south and the Altyn 
range on the north, Anotatta Lake which is identified by Dr. Law 
with Manas Sarovar? is said to have been surrounded by five 
mountain peaks, 

A more or less clear idea of this part of Jambudvipa may be 
formed from the Great Epic description of Arjuna’s northern military 
expedition?, and Hwen Thsang’s travels, as we shall see anon in 
connection with the Haimavata division of India and the Central 
Himalayan extension of A£oka's empire. 


The southern boundary of this division of India and Aéoka’s 
empire is indicated by the Kalsi set of Rock Edicts, the Asokan 
monoliths at Nigliva, Lumbini and those in the district of Champaran. 
Asoka evidently locates in it the semi-independent tribal states of 
the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines. 


(g) As to Eastern division: The Prachya or Eastern division 
may be defined as consisting of the easternmost portion of Northern 
India extending «as far north-east as the Patkai, Naga and 
Chin Hills, In Agoka’s time it must have comprised the province of 
Assam and the state of Manipur, as well as that portion of Bengal 
which lay beyond his domain proper and outside the Buddhist 
Midland as defined in the Divyyavadina, 

The western limit of thia division is roughly indicated by the 
Pillars and Pillar inscriptions of Asoka in the district of Champaran 
and the southern limit by the Dhauli set of Rock Edicts. The 
eastern extension of his empire through Nepal and Assam depends 
on that of the semi-independent territories of the Nabha-lines of the 
ruling tribes. 

A. Aparintas and Atavis as determinants: ‘The position of 
Aáoka's empire thus made out may be further tested by Aéoka’s 
statements concerning certain semi-independent ruling peoples within 
his empire, all of whom are broadly termed Aparintas. The Yaunas, 





t Dipavamsa, VI; Mahüvamss, V. 24, 27. 

з E. C. Law, India As Deseribed, p. 101, ` 

! Read Dr. Moti Chandra's suggestive srticle—Geographical and Economic 
Studies in the Mahitbhirata: Upayana Purvs, in the Journal of the U. P. 
Historical Society, Vol. AVI, Pt. П. : 
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Kambojas and Gandharas are mentioned in R.E.V. as the most 
typical of such Арагапіаѕ belonging to the Uttarapatha and Haima- 
vata divisions, while the Ristika-Petenikas typify these Aparaintas 
belonging to the Vindhya, Aparanta and Dakshinüpatha divisions, 
The list supplied in R.E. XII omits from it the name ofthe 
Gandharas but adds tHose of the Nabhakas and Nabhapamktis, 
and replaces the Ristika-Petenikas by the Bhoja-Pitinikas adding 
to them the name of the Andhra-Parindas or Andhra-Paradas. We 
are introduced in this very edict also to the Atavis (Atavikas or 
Atavyas) who lived within Adoka’s empire, It is equally necessary 
to ascertain who they were and what tracts were inhabited by them 
in order to form a correct idea of the extent of Adoka’s empire, 

(i) Ristika-Petenikas, Bhoja-Pitinikas: It may be reasonably 
presumed that Asoka spoke of the Ristika-Petenikas (R.E,V.) and 
Bhoja-Pitinikas (E, E, XIII) and other Aparantas with reference to 
Vindhya region in the broadest sense of the term, There exists a 
sharp difference of opinion on the signification of the two compound 
names. Jayaswal takes each of them to bea combination of two 
names, the Histikas and the Bhojas representing the non-hereditary 
- Ristikas and Bhojas, and the Petenikas the hereditary Ristikas and 
the hereditary Bhojas, while Bhandarkar treats petenika as an 
adjective to the Ristikas and the Bhojas, and takes the two names to 
mean the hereditary Ristikas and the hereditary Bhojas respectively. 
There are two Pali passages in the Anguttara Nikaya, in which 
Ratjhika, Pettanika and Gamagamanika (£e, Bhojaka) are met with 
n8 official designations implying the enjoyment of varying degrees of 
sovereignty. In one passage Ratthika and Pettanikn seem to go 
together, and in the other, they appear as two different designations. 
Arguing from Buddhaghoss's explanations of the terms, I could not 
help aecepting Bhandarkar's interpretation as the more convincing of 
‘the two. There is even a third interpretation, according to which, the 
Petenikas were the ruling people of Pratishthana (modern Paithan), 
Here the matter needs further orientation, 











Petenika as a territorial patronymic from Patitthana is improbable, 
Its Pali equivalent is Pettanika beyond doubt. Michelson rightly 
Sanskritises it as Paitrayanika, which is a patronymic from pitrnyana, 
The Aitareya Grihmana broadly distinguishes between the Bhojapi- 
taras and the Bhojas. In Jayaswal's opinion the intended distinction 
is between the hereditary and  non-hereditary Bhojas. The dis- 
tinction, as | am now inclined to think, is between the Bhojapitaras 
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and the Bhojaputras, which is to say, between the parent or senior 
Bhojas and the offshoot or junior Bhojas. Jayaswal has obviously 
missed the force of the term Bhojapitarah whichis a word likethe Pali 
gopitaro,! meaning the bulls who make seniors or elders among the 
cattle? Thus the distinction is betwaen the Rishtika-Rashtrikas 
and Bhojas of the parent stock on the one hand, and their offshoots 
on the other, and not between the hereditary and non-hereditary 
Rishtika-Rashirikas and Bhojas. The Rishtika-Rashtrikas and the 
Bhojas represented the parent tribal States and the Paitrayanikas ' 
their offshoots,—the branch States, 

Let us now see how far this interpretation tallies with the epi- 
graphic and literary representation of the Rishtika-Rüshtrikas, the 
Bhojas and the Paitrayanikas. In REV, the Rishtika-Rashtrikas 
and the corresponding Paitrayanikas typify the Арагапіав. In R.E. 
XIII, the Paitrayanikas are grouped together with the Bhojas instead 
of with the Rishtika-Rashtrikas. From a comparison of the two state- 
ments, it cannot but appear that the Rishtika-Rish{rikas and the 
Bhojas were two allied peoples, while the Paitrayanikas were just 
their offshoots or branches. 

There must have been some definite reason for specifically men- 
tioning the Rishtika-Rashtrikas and the Bhojas with their offshoots as 
the typical Aparantas and adding to the list the name of the Andhras 
and the Parinda-Paradas. According to the later traditional definition 
'in the Purünas and the Kavyamimümsa, the Aparintas were the 
peoples within the Western division of India. Bnddhaghosa records 
a tradition, according to which the Aparintas were the Indian, 
peoples that, were originally immigrants from the Western subconti- 
nent called Aparsgoyina, “Some of the inhabitants came with 
Mandhata (i.¢., in pre-historic time) from Aparagoyana to Jambudipa 
and settled down there. The country they colonised was called 
Apnrünta.' * 


In Adokan phraseology, however, the Aparantas should rather be 
taken to stand for the semi-independent ruling races and their 
territories, situated near about the lower end of the Southern or 
South-weatern Road, in which case it becomes easy to nnderstand 
why they are typified in the edicts of Asoka by the Rishtikas, the 


а — — - 8 


! J Mahügop&laka Butta, Majjhima, I. 

* Gunnam pitutthinam karonti gopitaro (Puddhaghoss). 

1 Papañohasūdani, I, p. 484; Sumsngala-vilüsini, IT, p, 482; Malalagekera, 
Dictionary, I, p, 417 ; В. C. Law, India As Deseribed, p. 3. 
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Bho)as, the Paitrayanikas, the Andhras and Parinda-Paradas, and no 
less to connect them also with Atavis mentioned jn R.E. XIIL 


The Khoh Copper-plate inscription of Samkshobha connects with 
the kingdom of Dabhala (Bundelkhand) the eighteen Forest kingdoms 
(ashtadadatavi-rijya) ‘the tiny kingdoms that must have extended 
(according to Bhandarkar) from Baghelkhand right up almost to the 
sea-coast of Огівза 1 In other words, going by this opinion, we are 
to locate these Forest kingdoms in the Vindhya division of India 
which is said to have been inhabited and ruled, according to the 
Markandeya Purina, by such peoples as the Uttamarnas, the 
Dagarnas, the  Dhojas, the  Kishkindhyas, the Апправ, ће 
Tundikeras, the Vindhyan Avantis, the Virahotras, the Karüshas, the 
Malajas (Malayas), the Mekalas and the Utkalas. But to be more 
precise, the elghteen Forest kingdoms may be taken to correspond 
to the eighteen Vidyadhara settlements with their sixty towns, 
associated in the Jaina Jambudiva-pannatti with the Vaitadhya or 
Vindhya range. It was undoubtedly with reference to this very 
region that the Jataka tradition speaks of the sixteen Bhoja rulers 
(Bhojaputia)® and the Hathigumpha inscription of Khüravela of the 
Vidyadhara settlements (Vijadharüdhivasam) ruled by the Rathikas 
and ihe Bhojakas enoying varying degrees of sovereignty. Many at 
least of the Forest kingdoms, mentioned in Sumudragupta's Allahabad 
Stone-pillar inscription, if not all of them, may be confidently referred 
to this very region. If so, the total of eighteen Forest kingdoms or 
Vidyidhara settlements, ruled by the Rashtrikas and the Bhojakas, 
may easily be supposed to have been made up of the sixteen territories 
ruled by the sixteen Bhojaputras, i.e, by the Paitrayanikas and the 
two parent states of the Rishtika Rashtrikas and the Bhojas, which is 
to say, of the Bhojapitaras. The pareut state of the Tüshtika- Rüshiri- 
 kas was Rishtika (Pah Atthaka), and that of the Bhojas Vidarbha, 
both of these territories being placed in the Ramayana (iv. &1. 9-11) 
within the belt of the Vindhya, the Narmads, the Godavari and 
the Krishna (Krishnavena}, along with Avravanti, Avanti, 
Mahishika, Matsya and Kalinga. Once king Bhimaratha of Vidarbha, 
king Arshtaka of Rishtaka (Atthaka) and king Kalinga of Kalinga 








! Aa'oka, p, 47: 
* Inthe Mahizbhiürata, IT, 81. 17 &a wellas Samudragupta's Allahabad Stone- 
pillar inscription, Kishkindhy& is placed in the Southern division of India. 
: Jntaka, i, p. 45; Samyutta, i, р. lf; B. C. Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 62, 
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acknowledged the suzerainty of king Dandakya of Dandaki, known 
as Dandakya Bhoja ig the Arthasistra (1. 6). The capital of Dandaka: 
was Kumbhavati according to the Barabhanga Játaka, Madhumania 
according to the Ramayana, and Nasika according to the Mabavastu, 
The tradition in the Sarabhanga Jataka and the Arthasistra aver 
that king Dandakya perished with his kingdom for a heinous sin 
committed by him. IL” is also important to note that the Markandeya 
Purina, the Sarabhanga Jitaka and both the Sanskrit Epics speak 
of two Avantis, the Purina of the Vindhyan Avanti and the Aparanta 
Avanti, the Ramayana of Avravanti and Avanti, the Jitaka of the 
kingdom of Canda Pradyota and Avanti, and the Great Epic of the 
Vinda Avanti ind the Annvinda (Upavinda) Avanti, The Purina 
distinction between the Vindhyan and Aparinta Avantis is evidently 
the same as that made in the Junigarh Rock inecription of 
Rudradaman 1 between the Parvakara and Aparikara Avantis. The 
Great Epic places the two kingdoms of Avanti in the Narmada 
region. ' | 
These facts go to locate the parent states of the Rishțika- 
Tashtrikas and the Bhojas to the south of the two kingdoms of 
Avanti, and, for the matter of that, to the south of the river Tapi or 
Tapti.. Modern Berar preserves the reduced identity of the ancient 
territory of Vidarbha, the parent state of the Bhojas. The Hathi- 
gumpha inseription refers to the territory of a S'ütakarni which lay 
on the west side (pachhimadisam) of Kalinga. It alludes also to the 
Vidyadhara tracts, no doubt, in the Vindhya region, which were 
being ruled by the Rishtrikas and the Dhojakas. It is clearly 
suggested that S'atakarni's dominions included the town of Asika 
(Rishika) on the river Kanhapemna (Krishnavend, 1.е., Krishna).? 
This river appears to be no other than the Karayeni mentioned in 
the Nüsik cave inscription of the time of Nahapàána and what is 
wrongly,called Krishnavarna in the Markandeya Purápa, having its 
origin in the Sahya mountains or Western Ghats. According to 
the Sankhapsla Jataka (No. 524), the river Kannapenna (variant 
Kannavanns) flowed through the Mahimsakarattha (Mahishaka of 
the Ramayana, IV. 41. 8-11, Mahishika of the Markandeya Purana). 


1 Mahgbbirata, II. 31. 10. 
Tatas фепдіта sahito Narmadim abhito ysyan | 
Vindinuvindavantan ssinyenn mabaia vyitan | 
2 Jbid, VI. 9. 16. | 
x iE fnct precludes the possibility of identification of Kannapennit with the 
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In the Mahabhárata, VI. 9.59, the Mahishakas are associated with 
the Vanavüsikas, the Karnafakas, the Vikalpas aud the М пеһакав, Іа 
both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana Rishika* (Rishtika)® is 
associated with Vidarbha (Berar) and distinguished from Mahishaka, 
Inthe Markandeya Purana, onthe other hand, Rishika-Rishtika is 
replaced by Mahérishtra, while in the «Pali Chronicles Mahimsaka 
(Mahisaka) appears just as another name of Mahisamandala, which 
may be identified with the whole or northern portion of the state 
of Mysore. 

The relative geographical positions of Rishika-Rishtika, Vidarbha ~ 
and Avanti may be inferred from the list of places included in the 
dominions of Gautamiputra S‘atakarni, as well as from the Pali list 
of halting places on the Southern Road. In the Nasik Cave inscrip- 
tion of Vasishthiputra Pulumdayi, Riehike (Asika, Patatijali’s Arshika), 
Agvaka, Malaka, Surüshíra and Kukkuriüparánia (Pali Sunaparanta) 
are evidently mentioned as countries that lay to the south-west and 
west of Vidarbha, which is grouped with Anüpa and Ákarávunti. 
A similar territorial environment of Akaravantt is suggested also in 
the Junagarh Rock inseription of Rudradaman J, though to the 
exclusion ot Rishika, Aévaka, Mülaka апа Vidarbha. Advaka and 
Malaka were the two territories situated, according to Pali 
Canonical tradition, opposite each other, on two sides of the 
Godavarl, while Pratishthina (modern Paithan), the capital of Malaka, 
was the south-western terminus of the Southern Road. Malaka on 
the left bank and Aévaka on the right bank of the Godivari were 
evidently situated immediately to the east of Paiichavatl and Násika, 
both of which were presumably included in the kingdom of Dandaka. 
‘This may enable us to locate Rishtika-Rashtrika or Maharashtra to 
the west of Aévaka, to the south of Dandaka and to the east of 
Sanaparsnta, and broadly in the region between the Godavari and 
the Erishnå. Below Banaparánta containing the Sopara set of 
Aioka's Rock Ediets lay the coastal territory of Karnája to the 
east of which and to the south of Rishtika was the territory 
of the Mahishakas who are grouped together with the Vanavdsikas 
and the Moshakas. It may be supposed that Vanavasi lay in between 
Mahariüshira in the north and Mahishaka in the south and extended 
from North Kanárá as far east as to include in it the south-western 
corner of Hyderabad containing two copies of Asoka’s M.R.E. at the 








| Tbid, VI. 9. G4. 
з Ramayana, IV. 41. 8-11. 
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town of Kopbal, while Mashaka, the territory of the Mushakas 
grouped in the Epies and the Puránas with the Vanayásikas, may 
be identified with Maski (Mosage) in the district of  Baichur, 
Hyderabad, within the angle formed by the Krishna and its lower 
tributary called Tungabhadra. |  .—^ 


From the above location | of the parent states of the Rishtikas and 
the Bhojas, it is clear that they were situated near about the south- 
western end of the Southern Road. But the Rishtika-Rashtrikas and 
the Bhojas may be regarded as aparintas also in Buddha- 
ghosa’s sense, inasmuch as the Great Epic places them as peoples 
also in Uttarüpstha or Punjab proper." The way in which Asoka 
introduces them in his edicts leaves no room for doubt that they were 
not only neighbours as rulling peoples but also offshoots of one and 
the same people. According to the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 14), 
the Bhojas as & people were all Satvate who anointed thei rulers 
from amongst them. In the Purinas, they are described as offshoots 
of the Yadavas ($.e, Satvatas) of Mathurà, and to the same scions of 
the Yadu family is attributed the foundation of Mahishmatt, Avanti 
and Vidarbha. We learn from both literature and inscriptions that 
the scions of the ruling races like the Matsyas and the Chedis, too, 
founded kingdoms in the Vindhya region, even as for east as Odra, 
Utkala and Kalinga. 

The Ristika-Rathikas and Bhojas of HR. E, V and R.E. XIII 
were evidently the predecessors of the Rathikas and Bhojakas of 
the Hathigumpha inscription as well as of the Mahárathis and 
Mahabhojas of the S'ataváhana period. The S'ataváhana inscriptions 
go to connect the Mahdrathis with Chitaldrug, Nanaghat, Karle and 
Kanheri (in North Konkan), the Mahibhojas with the Chutu rulers 
of Kanheri and Vanavisi, and the Mahasenipatis with Nasik and 
Bellary.* 


In the Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. we have mention of the Hathikas 
in addition to the Janapadas, to all of whom the Rajjuka in charge 
of the administrative area was to proclaim Acoka’s message of piety, 
These Rathikas were not probably to be mistaken for the semi- 
independent Ristika-Ra(hikas of R.E. V, their position being similar 
to, if not ihe same as, that of the Зарна Vaisya in Surashtra of 
Chandragupta Maurya's time. 


1 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 108ff. 
3 Ibid, p. i201. 
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(ii) Andhras and Pürindas: In view of the fact that the 
Andhras are associated with the Parinda-Paradss and other Westerns 
in R. E. XIII it must be presumed that their territories lay near 
about the south-western terminus of the Southern Hoad, $.e., Ujjayini, 
Mahishmati on the Narmada, or Pratishthina on the Upper Godavari. 
According to the Sutta-nipaita, close to Pratishthina were the 
territories of the Assakas and the Malakas,’ and according to its 
commentary, both Aémaka (Advaka) and Malaka were Andhra 
territories.? Malaka lay tothe north of Aémaka, which is to say, 
on the left bank of the Godavari. Hence it is easy to think with 
Bhandarkar that Malaka abutted on the territory of Avanti.” Itis 
quite possible that the ASmakas or Aévakas had their settlement, as, 
Raychaudhuri suggests, also in the Uttaripatha or North-Western 
division and were no other people than those who were known to the 
Greek writers as the Assakenoi,* and this may be taken to corroborate 
the truth in the tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa that the Aparintas 
were the peoples or races who had originally migrated into India 
from the Aparagoyina or Western sub-continent of Asin. 

The Mahabharata, however, speaks of several Andhra peoples 
(Andhraé cha bahavab ).^ With Vincent Smith the Andhras were ‘а 
Dravidinn people now represented by the large population speaking 
the Telugu language, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Krishna. But Srinivas Iyengar would seem to be more in the 
right in suggesting that ‘the Andhros were originally a Vindhyan 
tribe and that the extension of Andhra power was from the west to 
the east down the Godavari and Krishna valleys. "The Serivánija 
Jitaka locates Andhrapura, i.e, the capital of the Andhras, on the 
river Telavaha which Bhandarkar identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri’ and Haychaudhuri inclines to treat as another name of the 
Tungabhadri-Krishni. Raychaudhuri construes the evidence of the 

Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava ruler Sivaskandavarman as 





Butta-nip&la, verse Qi. 
Paramaithajotika, II, p. 581. 
Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 581. 

Raychsudhuri, op. eit., p. 121. 

Mahübhürata, VI. 9. 49. 

I.A., 1918, p. 2761. The opinion receives an additional support from the fact 
that the Pali Canon places the town of S’atakarnika, which wae evidently the place 
of origin of the S'&tskarpi rulers of the Andhra race (Andhrajatiyah), to the south 
of the Buddhist Midiand. 

т T.A., 1915, p. 71, 

13 
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implying that ‘the Andhra country (Andhrapatha) embraced the 
Krishna district and had its centre at Dhafifiakada or Bezvada.’! 

In Aéoka’s own record (R. EB. XIII), the Parinda-Paladas are 
associated with the Andhras. The Kalsi Palada is phonetically the 
same name as Parada, as pointed out by Raychaudhuri. The 
Markandeya Purana places the Paradas asa barbarous tribe in the 
Udichya-Uttarapatha or North-Western division along with the 
Aparintas, Gandhiras, Yavanas, Kambojas and the rest. The 
Harivaméa and the Vayu Parana, too, mention them in & list of 
barbarous tribes ( Mlechehhajatayah) along with the Sakas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Pahlavas, Khaéas, Mahishikas, Cholas, Keralas, etc., some 
of whom belonged to Uttarapatha and some to the Deccan. On the 
other hand, the Pundras or Paundras and Pulindas are the two tribes 
who are associated in the Puranas with the Andhras and whose names 
approached those of Asoka’s Parinda?-Paladas, The Markandeya 
Purana places the Pulindas in the Madhyadeéa, the Aparanta as well 
as the Dakehinitya division. They are distinguished in the Matsya 
Purana from the Paundra (Pundras of the Ramayana, IV. 41. 12). 
In this Purina the Paundras are associated with the Vaidiéas, 
Mekalas and Gaunardas, and the Pulindas (Kulindas) with the 
Andhras, Sakas, Chulikas and Xavanas.* 

It need not worry us that the Paradas as a tribe who are placed 
in the North-Western division should be associated in Adoka’s R. H. 
XIII with the Andhras who were a Vindhyan as well.as a Deccan 
people. Like the Chulikas, Mashikas and others, the Parinda-Paradas 
had their original settlement in Uttarapatha. 

Aa Inow find, the Mahabharata (VI, 9. 62, 653) speaks of the 
pulindas,* Kulindas and Kaladas and places them all in South India, 
the Pulindas in association with the Vindhya Chulikas, and the 
Kulindas with ihe Kaladas. Here the Kulindas and the Kaladas 
are ihe sime peoples as the Pulindas and the Paladas respectively, 
ef. Sindhu-Pulindaksh (Mbh. VI. 9. 40) and Bindhu-Kulindak&h 
(Padma Purina, Bhogolavarpanam), Kakudha Katyayana, Fali 
Pakudha Kachchayana. One may be tempted to connect ihe Püradas 








1 Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 7Bf. 

3 The name oí As'oka's Pürimda is still preserved in that ot Parenda, which is 
situated due east of Poona. " 

t Pargiter, The Purine Text, pp. 2, 52,65. Barun, Inscriptions, ii, p. 2871. 

* Aer. to D. C. Bircar, Belect Inscriptions, I, p. 87, Pülada- Paulinda. Cl. Pali 
güravo-- gauraval. 
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with the river Parada! mentioned in the Nasik cave inecription of the 
time of Nahapina. 

From these facts, it may be inferred that "Adoka’s Parinda-Paradas 
were no other ruling tribes than Paundra-Pulindas and Kulinda- 
Káladas who were closely allied and had territories spread over a 
large area near about the territories of the Rishtika-Rashtrikas, the 
Bhojas and their offshoots. 

(iii) Other Aparintas: The signifleant expression, ‘other 
Aparintas’, which occurs in H.E. V as an appendage to Asokna’s 
statement concerning the Ristika-Petenikas has, I think, been 
sufficiently explained in the foregoing account of the Ristika- Petenikas, 
the Bhoja-Petenikas and the Amdhra-Parimdas. The Rishtikas 
and the Bhojas with their offshoots, the Paitrnyanikas, have been 
taken to represent the eighteen Forest-kingdoms in the Vindhyan 
region, and in Asoka’s time the semi-independent states near about 
the south-western extension of the Southern Road between the 
Yamuna and the Godüvari, and within the mountain belt of the 
Vindhya, íhe lüksba, the Paáriyütra and the Sahya. The various 
peoples that are placed in this region in the Epics and the Puranas 
to the exclusion of those included in the dominions under Adoka’s 
"` direct rule came within the definition of other Aparüntas. 


(iv) Atavis: The position of the Atavis in relation to these 
Aparintas’ needs further orientation. In R.E. XIII the Ajavis are - 
mentioned apart from the peoples that are introduced in R.E.V as 
Aparantas, while we have been inclined so far to identify the 
Rishtikas, the Bhojakas, and the Paitrayanikas with the ruling 
peoples of the eighteen forest territories or Vidyüdhara settlements 
in the Vindhya region. Bhandarkar, too, inclines to identify the 
Atavis mentioned in R.E. XIII with the semi-independent Atavikas 
ог А{ахтуав of the inscriptibn of Samkshobha from Central India. 
How far is it correct to до во ? 

The Mürkandeya Pur&na mentions the territory of the Atavyas 
side by side with those of the Sabaras, the Pulindas, the Vindhya- 
müliyas, the Dandakas, the Vaidarbhas, the Paurikas, the Maulikas, 
the ASmakas (ASvakas), the Bhogavardhanas and the Andhras, and 
places all of. them in Dakshinapatha, The Great Epic, IT. 31, 2-15, 
seems to have cannted the rulers of Matsya, Aparamatsya, Adhiraja, 
Nishada-land, Goéringa hill, Tarasa, Šreņimanta, Naratashtra, 


! Modern Vürads, which is a northern tributary of the upper Tuftgabhadri. 
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Kuntibhoja, Charmanvati-kula, Seka, Paraseka, Vindaivanti, Anuvind- 
&vanti, Bhojakata, Venvütata, Kantüraka, Nitakeya, Herambaka, 
Marudha, Ramyagrüma Nachina, Váta and Pulinda among the 
Atavikas of the Vindhya region, including, no doubt, the region 
covered by the Pariydtra branch of the Vindhya range of hills. The 
Great Epic expression, Atnvikan sarvan (ID. 31.15), is paralleled 
by sarvitavikarajyasya in Samudragupta’s Allahabad Stone-pillar 
inscription. The Nasik Cave inscription of Visishthtputra Pulumiyi, 
too, speaks of the rulers of the hill tracts of the Vindhya, the 


. Rikshavat, the Pariyatra, the Sahya (Western Ghats), the Krishpagiri 


(Kanheri) the Mahendra ( Eastern Ghats ), the Malaya and other 
ranges in the Western, Central and South India. But by the Atavis 
of R.E. XIII we may not, I think, understand, the rulers or ruling 
races of the hill tracts or forest kingdoms of the Vindhya region only. 
"Тһе Atavis in the sense of jungle tracts, inhabited by semi- 
independent aboriginal tribes or used as hiding places by the gangs 
of thieves, were not confined to any particular place. "The Jütakas 
clearly show that Atavis in this sense existed in each kingdom, and 
that the ruler of each kingdom had to reckon with the permanent or 
temporary dwellers of these areas, 1 The Arthaddstra speaks of a 
special class of officers called Atavipalas, and the Jatakas of the 
Atavirakkhikas.? 

(v) Yaunas, Kimbojas and Gandharas :-—<As for the Ygunas, the 
Kambojas and the Gandhiras, they are mentioned in H.E. V as 
typical Aparintas, whose semi-independent tribal states were within 
Aáoka's empire. H. E. XIII adds to this list the name of the 
Nibhakas (Sk. Nabhigas) and the Nabhapamktis who were obviously 
the representative ruling races of the Haimavata region. = 

It must be also with reference to the western or north-western 
end of the Uttarapatha or North-western Road that Asoka represented 
the Yaunas, Kambojas, Giandhiras, Nabhakas, Nabhapamktis and 
others as Aparüntas or Westerns, inasmuch as their territories were 
situated near about it.* 

As regards the Yaunas, the Kambojas and the азай. their 
emi-independent territories in Adoka’s time were situated in the 
Uttaripatha proper which is mow covered by the North-Western 
Frontier Province. 





= 


* Barua, Inseriptions, ii, p. B19. 
* Jitaka, VI, pi 335. 
* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 258, 
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The Pali texta mention Rüámira with Gandhara, otherwise called 
Gandharva-vishaya in the Rimiiyana.' In ona ol the Jàtnkas, the 
Jütaka No. 406, as pointed out by Raychaudhuri, Kaámira is included 
in the kingdom of Gandhára.? Some of the Jatakas represent 
Kaámira and Gandhára as two countries ruled by one king.* Hekaitos 
of Miletos ( 549-486 B.C.) "refers to Kaspapyros (Kaéyapapurs, i.e., 
Kasmir)as a Gandaric (Gandhara) city."* We have got to see if the 
sume was the state of things also in A¢oka’s time. 

The Gandharas or Gandharvas of Uttaripatha founded their 
territories on both sides of the Indus ( Sindhur ubhayatah paréve ).° 
The principal city of their trans-Indus territories was d 
or Utpalavati,’ which is mow “represented by the modern Prang an 
Charsadda, 17 miles N. E. of Peshiwar, on the Swit SEM 
Takshasila ( Pali Takkasila, modern Taxila ), which is now situated 
in the Bawalpindi district of the province of the Punjab, was the 
main city of the hinter-Indus territory of the Gandhbāras.” Hwen 
Theang locates the kingdom of Gandhara, with Purushapura 
(Peshawar) as its capital, between the Sulaiman range and the Indus, 
the latter being mentioned as' its eastern boundary. 

In Asoka’s time, however, the major portion, if not the whole, of 
the trans-Indus territory of the Gandharas and the southern portion 
oftheir hinter-Indus territory were under his direct rule, and only 
the northern portion of both above Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
formed the semi-independent tribal atate of the Gandhüras. . 

In the Great Epie, the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandhiüras are 
counted among the typical peoples of Uttarapatha,* 10 precisely as in 
11. 68. 19-22, VIL 118-14, © 
Eayehaudhuri, op. eit, p. 124. 


Jitaka, III, pp. 846, 878 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p. 543, 
Raychandhuri, op. cit, p. 124. 


Riimayana, VIII. 118. 11, VII. 114. 11. Barchaudhuri, op. cil, p. 50, 


€ Variant Pushkal&vati, Pali Pokkharüávati, Prakrià Pukkaltoti, Arrian's 
Peucelaotis. 


' DivyRvadEna, pp. 407, 474, 476, where Utpalavati is deseribed aa the capital 
a[ Utiarü patha. 
t Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 51. 
' Riunüyans, VIL. 114. 11. V&gu Pur&gna, BB. 159.90, quoted by Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit., p. 50, 
1? Mahübhürata, XII. 207. 48. 
Uttarüpatha-janmünah kirtayishyümi tin арі! 
YXauna-Kuümboja-Gandhürüh Kirüta-Barbaraib saha | 
- Cited by Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 50. Im the Achaemenian inscriptions, too, the 
"name of the Ioniana is spelt na Yaunas. 
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Aéoka’s R.E. V they figure as the typical Aparantas. In the Pali 
Assaliyana Sutta, the Yonas and Kambojas are represented as typical 
peoples of the North-West frontier countries (pachchantima janapada). 
Yona, Yauna or Yavana is the only name whereby all Greeks, whether 
Macedonian, pre-Macedonian or post Macedonian, were known to 
the Indians. But this name was obviously derived from Ionia, 
and the first Greeks known to the Persians and Indians were all, 
ex hypothesi, Ionians,! It is, therefore, most probable, as opined by 
Jayaswal and others, that there was a pre-Alexandrian Ionian Greek 
settlement on the banks of the river Kabul, notably at Nysa. 

As regards the Kümbojas,or K&mbhojas, the Arthasüstra classes 
them with the Saurishtras in so far as they lived by agriculture, 
trade and professional fighting.* The Great Epic speaks of the 
Kambojas and Paramakambojas, just as the Mahániddesa does of 
Yona and Paramayona. The Kambojas are grouped together with 
the*Daradas (Darde)* and the Paramakimbojas with the Lohas and 
Northern Rishikas.* From these facts, it cannot but be inferred 
that there were two distinct settlements or territories of both the 
Yaunas® and the Kambojas." 

The country of the Daradas ( Dards ) was situated in a valley 
of the Dari on the right bank of the Upper Indus, watered 
by the river Darin or Daril? and hence may be taken to have 
extended from Chitral to the Indus.? Ptolemy "locates them east 


1 hore were four chief divisions of the Greek people, vis., the Dorians, 
Acolians, Achaeans and Ionians. Of these, the Achwans were the first to sail 
aeroes the Aegean and to cecupy Thessaly. They were the most important people 
in Homer's tima. © = It was the Ionians and Dorians who played the most 
important part in the history of Greece. 

! CVürlks'nstropajivinab, Arthas‘astra, XI. 1, 

2 Mahabharata, II, 7, 23 : Daradan saha Kambojaih, 

* Ibid, IL, 27. 25 : Lohün Paramakimbojin Rishikün uitarin api, 

E In the Nagsh-i-Hustam inscription (a) of Darius, the Yaunas grouped with 
the people of Sparda (Sardis) and the sea-coast dweller S'akas are distinguished 
[rom the Yaunas takabharas grouped with the Skudras and thè Puntriyas 
- (Puntians). Їп the Persepolis inscription (А) of Xerxes, the Yaunnas, too, are 
described as a people who lived on the sea-cosst aa well sa on the further ses shore. 
Herrfeld { Archseological History of Iran, Fl. 1) locates the two Yona territories 
in Asin Minor. 

| The Divyüvadina distinguishes the Kambojas associated with the Yaunaa. 

' Fa Hinn's Ta-hi, Cf. Daripatha in the Mabiniddesn, pp. 155, 415. 

! Hwen Thsang's Ta-hi-la. 

! ule, Marco Polo, i, p. 178 ; LassenaT.À., i, p. 905, iii, p. 188; Cunningham, 
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of the Lambatai ( =Lampaka, Langhan ) and of Soustame (basin of 
the Swat river) and to the north of the uppermost course of the 
Indus." 'The modern Dardistan still preserves the name of the 
Dards. The Kamboja territory may thus be located somewhére in 
this very region between the Darada country on the north and the 
Yona territory on the south, on the west side of the Indus. 


In connexion with the Pandavas’ digvijaya, the Great Epic relates 
that after conquering the Daradas together with the Kambojas, 
Arjuna in his march towards the north proceeded north-east to 
conquer the robber tribes ( dasyavah )? and also the tribes who 
dwelt in the forest, and thereafter ‘the ied forces ( sahitan ) of 
the Lohas, Paramakambojas and the Rishikas of the north’ 
( 1. €, Paramarishikas ).* 

Professor Jayachandra  Vidyalankara identifies the Parama- 
kambojas ‘with the Galcha speaking Yaghnobis in the valley of 
Yaghnob at the head water of the Larafshan river, a tract of country 
considerably to the north of the Pamirs and separated from them by 
the hill states subordinate to Bokhara.’ He identifies the Rishikas 
of the north with the Yüe chis and the Kümbojs country with. 
Badakshan and the Pümirs.* From the fact that the Kambojas and 
Vahlikas are often associated together in the Great Epic, he ia led to 
think that their countries were conterminous.’ 

Arguing more forcibly the case made out by Vidyalamkara, Dr. 
Moti Chandra seeks to establish that the Lohas, Paramakimbojas, 
Northern Rishikas and robber tribes must have been settled in 
the country which is now represented by the Tadzhik Soviet 
Social Republic which till recently was divided in the Russian 
Wakhan, Shignan, Roshan and Darwanz. It is clear even from 
Kalhana’s description of Muktapida’s northern campaign that the 
imbojas, Tukhiras, Bhauttas and Daradas were neighbours. If 
the Bhauttas be rightly relegated to Baltistan and Bolor and the 
Darads to Dardistin, the Kambojas can only be placed in Kafiristan, 
Balkh-Badskshan and the Pamirs, Dvyaraka mentioned as the eapital 











i B, O. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 88. 
1 Aoo. to Moti Chandra, op: cit, p, 19; they were "the descendants of the 
Eastern Iranian speaking ancestora of the Wakhanis, Shighnis, Roshbinis, and the 
Sarikolis of the Pamir plateau.” 
' Mahabharata, IL 27. 28-26. 
* JHBharatbhümi sur ueke nivis, pp. 207-305, 518; Moti Chandra, op. cit., pp. 
18-19, 45, 
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of the Kambojas in the Petavattu-Commentary! need not create any 
prejudice against their being a people in the north-west of India,” 
here Dyaraka being no dther place than what is known in Persian 
as Darwaz in the north of Badakshan. The place which Ptolemy 
locates to the south of the Oxus under the name of Tambyzoi is 
identified by Sylvain Lévi with Kamboja on the ground that 
Tambyzoi is only a Greek transliteration of the Austro-Asiatic - 
spelling of Kamboja.” In the time of the Muslim geographer Idrisi 
Badakshan bordered on Qanavj (i.e., Kamboja), then a dependancy 
of India. Apollodorus mentions the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari and 
Sacarauli as the four nomad tribes who conquered Bactria. The 
Torogus source attributes the conquest to two peoples called Asiani 
and Saraucac. Меге the Asii or Asiani correspond with Chang 
Kien’s Yue-chi, and Asiani and Pasiani are but Iranian forms of the 
Indo-Aryan Asika-Rishika and Paramarslika.? 

I have no definite suggestion as yet to make about the location 
of Paramayona as distinguished from Yona." There being nothing 
until now to show that there was any pre-Alexandrian Yona territory 
on the east side of the Indus, it is conceivable that the distinction 
aimed at was one between the trans-Kabul Yona territory and that 
between the Kabul river and the Upper Indus. It is quite possible 
that by the name Paramayona were meant the Yona territories in 
Asia Minor which find mention in the Achaemenian inscriptions. 
Alexander’s invasion of India was followed, however, by ‘the estab- 
lishment of a number of Yavana settlements in the Uttaripatha’, ¢.y., 
the city of Alexandria ( modern Charikar or Opian ) in Paropanisadae 
i.e, the Kabul region, Boukhepala on the spot where Alexander began 
to cross the Jhelam, Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place, 
Alexandria at the confluence of the Chinab and the Indus, and the 
Sogdian Alexandria below the confluence of the Punjab rivers.’ 


Ku TS 


1 Paramatthadipani, p. 48, to which attention is fret drawn by T. W- Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, p. 184. 

This is nos certainly the Dvarakü in Küthiüwür. 

1, A., 1928, p. 54. - 

La Geographie de al-Edresi, transl. by Jaubert, Vol. L p. ABI. 

Moti Chandra, op. cit,, p. 22f. 

Mahüniddesa, pp. 155, 415. 

Raychsudhuri, op. cit., p. 2121. Tha Mabuniddesa mentions one Alssanda as 
an emporium of trade, but ibis difficult to say which Alexandria is actually meant. 
The Alasandadipa mentioned in the Milindapazha must be either Alexandria ot the 
confluence of the Chinab and the Indus or the Sogdian Alexandria, preferably 
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It is difficult, however, to say that by the Yonas in Asoka’s edicts 
were meant the Yonas other than the pre-Alexandrian Ionian colonists 
or ‘Perso Greeks’ who were associated with the Kambojas and 
Gandharas and other semi-independent peoples of the Uttaripatha 
within Aáoka's empire. 


The close association of the Yaunas or Yayanas with such other 
peoples of North-Western India as the Kambojas, Gandharas, Sakas, 
Madras, Kaikeyas, Sindhus and Sauviras is certain. The fact is well 
attested by the Epics and Puranas as well as the edicts of Aéoka,' 
They passed вв most esteemed of foreigners, though according to 
some authorities they were regarded as* born of Sidra females by 
Kehatriya males. In Panini’s time Yavanini was the only feminine 
form of Yavana, while MAtyayana, Pataijali and other later gram- 
marians found it necessary to recognize Yavani as another form, and 
to restrict the use of Painini’s form to the writing of the Greeks. 
It will ba unhistorical to father this difference between the two forms 
on Panini when evidently he was acquainted with only one form. 
The Mahavastu (I, p. 171) rightly represents the Yaunns as a ruling 
people with a republican form of government, "The existence of a 
pre-Alexandrian Ionian colony somewhere on the bank of the river 
Kophen, Kubha or Kabul may be taken for granted. The pre- 
Macedonian Greek settlers in the border-land of Uttaripatha were 
known to Megasthenes and other Greek writers as Nysaioi (Nyseans) 
evidently for the reason that they planted their colony in the district 
of Nysaia named after Mount Nysa with Nysa as its principal city. 
The location given of this city goes to show that it lay close to and 
was built on the lower slopes of the mountain which is called Méros 
(Meru, Pali Nera) and which, according to the legend in the Great 
Epic and the Puranas, was one of the four mountains that surrounded 
Mt. Sumeru, say Pamir Knot, Identifying Mt. Meros (the name 
meaning 'thigh' to the Greeks) with the Sulaiman range, and Mt, 
Nysa with a spur of the same, one may get very near to the site of 
the hill-state formed by these earliest known Greek colonists on the 
north-western confines of India. Holdich is inclined to locate the 
site of Nysa in the lower spurs and valleys of Kohi-i-Mor, while 
Bhandarkar would have us place it somewhere between the river 


—— 


1 B.C. Law, Tribes in Ancient Indis, p. 1531f. | 
! Gautama Dharmas astra, IV, 21; Cambridge History of India, I, p. 29°F. n. 
' Pinini, IV. 1, 49. 
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Kophen (Kabul) and the Indus. According to M. de St. Martin, the 
existing village of Nysatta "near the northern bank of the river of 
Kabul at less than two leagues below Hashtnsgar' preserves the traces 
of the name of Nyssa, the place which ‘ought to be of Median or 
Persian foundation, since the nomenclature is Iranian, the name of 
Nysa or Nisaya which figures inthe cosmographic geography of the 
Zendavesta being one which is far-spread in the countries of 
Irin.? Ivy and the vine were known to have grown on Mt. Méros or 
Méron, whence Nysaia became known as & vine-growing country. 

In support of his view that the Yonas of R.E. ХПІ ‘settled in 
large numbers in some outlying province of India long before 
Alexander’ ‘outside the kingdom of Antiochus Theos’ and ‘in Asoka's 
empire in а territory adjoining Gasdhara but outside India,’ 
Bhandarkar cites the evidence of the coins resembling those of the 
earliest type of Athens which аге known to have been collected from 
the north-west frontiers of India.” 

The Nysians were known to have dressed themselves in muslin, 
worn the turban, and arrayed themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours. They marched to battle with drums and eymbals.* In them 
were found by the Macedonians certain customs and traits of their 
own. Three hundred of them joined the army of Alexander on 
their mountain horses and followed him to battle in the plains 
of the Punjab.* 

There is no wonder that the territory of the takabhara ( cap- 
wearer?) Yaunas is mentioned immediately after Skudra in the 
Achmmenian inscriptions or that, according to the legend recorded 
by Strabo, the Nysians recognized the Oxydrakai ( Kshudrakas ) 
who were evidently their neighbours as equally being the descendants 
of Dionysos." The admixture of blood through intermarriage between 
these two peoples may have been the fact behind the Brahmanical 
castigation of the Yavanas as born of the S‘adra mothers by the 
warrior fathers. 

The name of Kamboja or Kambhoja is older in Indian literature 
than that of Yauna or Yavana. The Vaméa Brahmana lis& ineludes 





1 (Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 87. 

© MoeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 188, f.n. 

1 Carmishael Lectures. 1921, p. 28. Cf. Numismatic Chronicles, XX, 191; B.C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 155. 

* WMeCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 86, 97, 201. 

* Cambridge History of India, I, p. 854. 

! MaCrindle, Ancient India, p. 111. 


the name of a Vedic teacher called Kamboja Aupamanyava. According 
to Yiska’s Nirukta (IL 8), the Kambojas spoke a dialect in which 
the original sense of an ancient verb, savati, was retained while it was 
lost among other sections of the Indian people. Yüska's remarks 
have led Grierson to think that “they either spoke Sanskrit with an 
infusion of Iranian words to which they gave Indian inflexions, 
or else spoke a language partly Indo-Aryan and partly Iranian’. 
The verb éavati is in Grierson's opinion an Iranian and not a 
Sanskrit word,! 

Yaska indulged only in a folk-etymology when he sought to 
account for the name of Kamboja or Kambhoja by taking kam to be 
an abbreviation of kambala, meaning 'blanket', which is to say, of 
kamaniya, meaning ‘a lovable thing’, Thus the Kambojas were 
Kambala Bhojas or Kamaniya Bhojas, the blanket being treated as 
a lovable thing. Their country was noted undoubtedly for ‘many of 
the best kinds of skins, wollen blankets, blankets made of the fur of 
animals'?, but that does not mean that for this very reason the people 
became known as Kambojas or Kambhojas and their country as 
Kamboja or Kambhoja. 

The Ganapatha on Panini’s rule, IT. 1,.72—Maydravyaméakadi, 
speaks of persons who were shaven-headed like the Kambojas and. 
Yavanas (Kümboja-mundab, Yavana-mugdab) This was evidently 
based upon a legend like one in the Harivamáa (XIII, 763-64, 715.83) 
purporting to say that king Sagara who was bent upon annihilating 
the Sukas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas relented and so 
he released the first after having half of their head shaved, the 
second and third after having the whole of their head shaved, the 
fourth after compelling them to keep their hair dishevelled, and the 
fifth after compelling them to keep their beards." The tradition 
gained ground in later Indian literature that these were the 
distinctive hanits of these five peoples. 

According to the Pali Assaldyana Sutta, the Yonas, Kambojas and 
other frontier peoples of the Uttaripatha region had altogether 
a different social organisation of their own, admitting only of two 
social grades of masters and slaves, with no impassable barrier placed 
between them. The Bhoridatta Jataka expressly states that the 





1 J.R.A,8., 1911, p. 801f. ; В. О. Там, ор. ей, р. Ш. 

1 В, О. Тат, ор. сі, р. 2. 

з Тһе ваше legend is met with also in the V&yu Purüna. 

` Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Litersture, p. 28, 
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Kambojas followed a crude religion of their own, contrary to the 
aecepted Ahims& cult of the Indo-Aryans. Manu (X. 43-44) classes 
them as Kshatriyas who became degraded for the disregard of the 
purificatory rites. 

In the Great Epic, XV. 207. 42-44, the Andhrakas, Guhas, 
Pulindas, S'abaras, Chuchukas of South India, together with the 
Madrakas, are all described as inferior types of men, while the 
Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandbaras and  Kirütas of the Uttarapatha, 
together with the Barbaras, are castigated ns peoples who lived as 
criminal tribes with predatory habits like those of hunters and 
vultures. And from Aéoka’s К. E. XIII, it is clear that the Yonas 
were the last people to welcome the Indo-Aryan faiths propagated 
by the different sects of the Brahmanas and the S'ramapas. In 
Buddhaghosa's opinion the Yonas, Kambojas and other frontier 
peoples of the Uttaripatha region were Parasakavanna, Persian or 
Persianised in their general habits, customs and usages." The 
Divyavadana speaks of а popular revolt in the Svasa-rishfra of 
Uttaripatha during the closing period of the reign of Bindusara.* 
Raychaudhuri inclines to think that probably the Bvaáas were the 
game people as the Khaéas of Indian Literature.* 

As for the Achemenian or Persian influence in this part of India, 
Raychaudhuri rightly points out that Kurush or Cyrus (558 30-B, C.), 
the founder of the Persian empire, led in vain an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia (Beluchistan) According to Pliny, however, 
he was able to destroy the famous city of Kapisa. Arrian tells us 
that the Astaceniana (Arshtakas) and the Assacenian (Aévakas), the 
two Indian tribes who inhabited the district west of the river Indus 
as far as the river Cophen ( Kabul ) and who may be identified with 
the Kambojas, ‘were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, after- 
wards to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians, and 
paid tribute to Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, as ruler of their land,’ 

During the reign of Darius I (e. 522-455 B. C.), the people of 
Gandhara (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of the Persian 
empire. "Kshayarsha or Xerxes (486-65 B.C.), the son and successor 
of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian provinces. In the 
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1 Ete pūpakritās tata charanii prithivim im&m I s vapüks-balagridhr&ngm 
andharmano narüdhipa. 

* Barua, Inscriptiona, II, p. 259, 

! Dpivyüvradüns, p. 871. 

* Raychaudhori, op. eit., p. 250, 
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great army which he led against Hellas both Gandhara and ‘India’ 
were represented.” 

On one occasion, as Strabo tells us, the Hydraces (Kshudrakas) 
from ‘India’ (i. &, the Punjab) were summoned by the Persians 
to serve them as mercenaries, None need be surprised, therefore, 
that the army of Darius III Codomannus (835.30 B.C.) included 
the Indians when he fought a battle with Alexander.' 

The Yonas, Kambojas and Gandhiras were Aparintas even in 
Buddhaghosa's sense, t.e., they were peoples who immigrated into 
India from the trans-Fulaiman and trans-Kabul regions. 

(vi) Other Aparintas, Nabhakas and Nabha lines :—Who were 
A&oka's other Aparantas who held semi-independent territories in the 
Uttarapatha? In one context the Great Epic broadly divides 
the peoples of Uttarüpatha into five ruling races, vis., the Yaunas, 
Kambojas, Gindharas, Kirstas and Barbaras,? and in another mentions 
and locates them in three different orders, vig, those who dwelt 
in the northern portion of the Punjeb proper including the North- 
Western Frontier Province and the whole of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu, those who dwelt in the southern portion of the Punjab 
proper including the modern province of Sind, and those who dwelt 
in the Central and Eastern Himalayan regions extending up to Assam 
and Manipur," Тһе last-mentioned region roughly constitutes 
the Haimavata division of Jambudvipa in respect of which Asoka 
introduced Nabhakas and Nabhapamktis in his R, E. XIL _ 

In the northern part of the Uttarapntha are placed the hill-tribes 
and rulers of the Antargiri, Bahirgiri and Upagiri, the Brihantas of 
Uloka, the towns of Senabindu, Modapura and Vamadeva, Susaskula, 
the principal town of the Sudamas, the Ulükas of the north, the 
country of the Pafichaganns, Devaprastha, the Parvatiyas, the capital 
of the Pauravas, the robber tribes, the Saptaganas, the Kasmirakas, 
the Lohitas, the Dagamandalas, the Trigartas, Darvas and Kokanadas, 
the Abhisaras, the people of Uraga (Urasa 7), Simhapura, the Suhmas 
and Cholas, the Vahlikas, the Daradas and Kambojas, the robber 
tribes who dwelt in the north-east, the Lohas, Paramakimbojas 
and Rishikas of the north and the Rishikas proper. Beyond the 
S'vetaparvata ( White range) are placed the Kimpurüshas or 





Kinnaras, Crise. or Hitakas adjoining the Manas Sarovar, and 





1 Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 108f. Chinock, Arrian's Anabasis, p. 142f. 
* Mahaubh&rata, XIT. 207. 48. 
* Tbid, II. 27-?8, 83, 
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war-like peoples of Harivarsha beyond which lay the land of 
Uttarakuru.! And in the southern part of the Uttarapatha division, 
which lay to the west of the Midland (Khandavaprasthat pratichim 
digam), are located, among others, the B'ndras and Abhiras who dwelt 
on the banks of the Sarasvati, Rohitakas, war-like and frenzied 
Mayüraknas, S'airishikas (Pali Serissakas), Маһеһав, B'ivis, Trigartas, 
Ambashthas, Malavas, Parichakarpajas, Madhyamakeyas, Vátadhánas, 
dwellers of Pushkararanya and other republican tribes who dwelt 
along the banks of the Lower Indus, Rámathas (lit. the asafcetida- 
growers), Harahinas, Madras of S‘akala, Pahlavas, Barbaras, Kirātas, 
Yavanas and S'akas.? 


Over and above the Gündhüras, Yavanas and Kambojas, the 
Markandeya Purana refers the following peoples to the Udichya- 
Uttarapatha division : the Vablikas, Vatadhinas, Abhiras, Kalatoyakas, 
Aparantas, S'üdras, Pahnavas (Pahlavas), Charmakhandikas, Sindhu- 
Sauviras, Madrakas, B'atahradas, Lalitbhas, Paradas, Müshikas, 
Ramathas, Rakshahantakas, Kaikeyas, Daéaminikas, Barbaras, 
Angalaukikas,? Nichas, Tushiras, pot-bellied Pahlavas, Аїтеуав, 
Bharadvajas, Prasthalas, Daserakas, such Kiratas as the Lampakas, 
Sanakaras, Chülikas, Jahnavas, Ápadhas and Alimadras, Tamasas, 
Hamsamirgas, Küámiras, Tanganas,* Chülikas, Hudukas, ['rnas and 
Darvas. The  Nirharas, Hamsamürgaes, Kupathas, Tanganas, 
Khaáas, Kutsas, Pravaranas, ['rnas, Darvas, Hudukas, Trigartas, 
Kiratas and Tamasas are specified as Parvataérayis (Mountaineers). 


The eastern Punjab States of Nabha and Patiala (Pamktipalah) 
still preserve the name of Aéoka's Nabhakas (SE. Nabhagas) and 
Nabhapamktis. The Nabbha and Patiala were originally and are even 
now the Haimavata or Central Himalayan States above Kalsi and 
below Kaámira. In the Puranas, Nabhi figures asa mythical king 
of the Central Himalayan kingdom, the name Nabhi denoting the 
meeting place of the Greater or Eastern and the Lesser or Western 
extensions of the Himalayas. Raychaudhuri inclines to think that 
the town of Na-pei-kia located by Fa Hien to the south-east of 














1 Ibid, IL 97, 28. 

3 [Lid IL.52, Read Moti Chandra, op. cit, and also hia Hindi article in the 
Vikraminka number ol the N&garl Prach&rlpi Patrika. 

1 (Cl. Angsloka (variant Anganeka) in the tmuahbüniddess, p. 155, 

* Yn the Mahiniddesa, p. 155, we have mention of Tang&na and Paramnatan- 
gana, and also of Gangana which may be identified with Hwen Thsang's Ki-kiang-na 
situated to the south of Saukita. 
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S’ravasti and to the west of Kapilavastu? is perhaps reminiscent of 
the Nabhaka territory?. ‘The Central Himalayan States, too, pass as 
Northern in respect of the Midland, 

The Great Epic locates in the eastern extension of the Himalayan 
range such peoples as the Anartas, Kalukatas, Kulindas and 
Sumandalas in the Kulinda territory, the dwellers of the island of 
S'akala, Prügjyotishapura,: ¿¿., the kingdom of Кашагӣра under 
the descendants of Naraka, the tribes who had their settlements in 
the valleys of the Lauhityat (Brahmaputra),i.¢., in the whole of 
Assam, and the Kiritas and Chinas*® who lived in the eastern and 
north-eastern confines of Assam, say, in the Chin Hills, Manipur. 
Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal as Himalayan territories to the west of 
Assam and to the north of the Buddhist Midland do not find mention 
in the Mahabharata. The present inhabitants of Bhutan and Sikkim 
are, in respect of their dialects and racial traits, Tibetans. The Tarai 
portion of Nepal, included in the Puddhist Midland and Asoka's 
domain proper, was occupied by the S'akyas and Kaulfya territories. 

As attested by the Olassical writers, the Uliiarüpatha was at the 
time of Alexander's invision of India parcelled into innumerable small 
kingdomsand republics. "The Nandasof Magadhn," says Raychaudhuri, 
“do not appear to have made any attempt to subjugate these states 
of the Uttarapatha (North-West India). The task of reducing them 
was reserved for a foreign conqueror, viz., Alexander of Масейоп,....» 
he obtained assistance from many important chiefs like Ambhi of 
Taxila, Sangacus ( Sanjaya 7 ) of Pushkaravatt, Kophaios or Cophmus 
(of the Kabul region 7), Assagetes ( Aévajit 7), and Sisikottos (5'881- 
gupta) who got as his reward the satrapy of the Asankenians. The 
only princes or peoples who thought of combining against the invader 
were Poros and Abisares, and the Malavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas 
(Oxydrakai) and the neighbouring autonomous tribes, Even in the 
latter case personal jealousies prevented any effective results. 
Alexander met with stubborn resistanee from individual chiefs and 
clans, notably from Astes (Hasti or Ashtaka ?), the Aspacians, the 
Assakenians, the elder Poros, the Kathians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, 
and the Brahmanas of the kingdom of Mousikanos.............But all 





Beal, Buddhist Recorda, I, p. XLXIII ; Legge, Fa Hien, p. 65. 
Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 254. 

Mahabharata, II. 26.9. 

Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
Mahābhārata, II. 80. 28, 
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ihis was of. no avail. A disunited people could not long resist the 
united forces of the Hellenic world led by the. greatest captain of 
ancient Europe, Alexander succeeded in conquering the old Persian 
provinces of Gandhira and ‘India’, but was unable to try conclusions 

with Agrammes, king of the Gangaridm and the Prasn.,’’! 

In connection with Seleukos Nikator and Chandracupta, Justinus 
(XV. 4) observes: "He (Beleukos Nikator) carried on many wars in 
the East after the division of the Makedonian kingdom between 
himself and the other successors of Alexander, first seizing Babylonia, 
and then reducing Baktriane, his power being increased by his. first 
success. Thereafter he passed into India, which had, since Alexander's 
death, killed its governors, thinking thereby to shake off from its 
neck the yoke of slavery. Sandrokottos had madeit free: but when 
victory was gained he changed the name of freedom to that of bondage 
for he himself oppressed with servitude the very people which he had 
rescued from foreign dominion.........6androkottos, having thus 
gained the crown, held India at the time when Seleukos was laying 
the foundations of his future greatness"? 

Here we üre not concerned, however, with all the tribes of the 
Uttardpatha and  Haimavata divisions of Jambadvipa who were 
reduced to subjection by Chandragupta but with only those who held 
semi-independent territories within Aéoka’s empire. As far as 
Aéoka’s Rock inscriptions at Shahbazsarhi, Maneehra and Kalsi, his 
Minor Pillar inscriptions at Nigliva and Lumbini and Pillar inscrip- 
tions in the Chumpirin district indicate, these tribal states were 
situated in the northern part of the North-West Frontier Province, 
the State of Kashmir and Jammu, the kingdom of Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim, and the hilly portion of Assam. The ruling races who dwelt 
in these regions were typified by the Yonas, Kambojas, Gindharas, 
Nabhakas and Nabha-lines in the language of Asoka, and the Yonas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, Kiratas and Barbaras in the language of the 
Great Epic. 

B. Extent of empire in the light of Hwen Thsang's testimony : 
Hwen Thsang was a personal witness to the stüpas, sanghirimas and 
stone-pillars, in short, monuments in several places in India of his 
time that were popularly known as pious and memorable erections of 
Абока. If his testimony can be relied upon, which I think is of 
a doubtful certainty, one may presume indeed that the places 








! Haychsudhuri, op. cik., p. 210 f. 
* MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 7. 
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where these monuments were found im siu were all included in 
Agoka’s empire. 

The Chinese pilgrim saw one stipa known to have been built by 
A&oka on Mt. Pi-lo-ea-lo ( Pilusára ) near the capital of the country of 
Kapisa, and two stapss near the city of Nagarahüra. The country 
of Kapiga abutted on the north on the Snowy mountains and on the 
remaining three sides it bordered on the Black ridge ( Kalaküía ? ) 
which is identified with the Hindu Kush, It lay at adistance of 
about 120 miles west from Lan-po ( Lampaika, modern, Langhan, 
& small country lying along the northern bank of the Kabul river ). 
Kapióa was included in the Persian empire, as we noted, during ihe 
reign of the first Achmmenian king Cyrus. The site of the town of 
Nagarahira, the old capital of the Jalalabad district, may be placed 
in the angle formed by the junction of the Sukharand Kabul rivers, 
on their right banks.’ The fact of inclusion of Kapisa and Nagara- 
hira in Asoka’s empire is rendered probable by the unambiguous 
testimony of the Classical writers regarding the inclusion of 
- Paropanasidai, Aria and Arachosia in the Maurya empire. The same 
remark holds equally true of the country of Saukata ( Taukata, 
modern Sewistin ) with Ho-si-na and Ho-sa-la as its two chief towns 
in which the pilgrim noticed 10 stüpas attributed to A¢oka. If Pttadila 
and Avanda were places beyond the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges 
and somewhere in Beluchistan, their inclusion in Asoka's empire is 
completely in accord with the testimony of the Classical writers 
voucheafing for the inclusion of Gedrosia in the Maurya empire. 

The city of Po-lu-sha ( Purushapura, modern Peshiwar ), near 
which the pilgrim saw three stipas of Adoka, and the city of 
Takshasilé, near which stood four stapas, were evidently places in 
the trans-Indus and hinter-Indus Gandhira territories within 
Aéoka’s domain proper. Similarly Udyana or Oddiyana, the city of 
Simhapura, the town of Sskala, Chinapati, Kuluta, Satadru and 
Parvata, which were honoured with the stipas of Asoka, were all 
places in the Uttaripatha division within Aéoka’s empire, 

As forthe country of Kiémira where Asoka was reputed as a 
builder of 500 eanghirimas and a stûpa, its inclusion in Adoka’s 
empire is youchsafed for by the testimony of Kalhana's Rajatarangini 
crediting Asoka with the building of the town of S'rinagara and 
speaking of ASoka’s son Jalauka as having been appointed the 
governor of Kasmira. So far as Ásoka's own records are concerned, 
the ruling races of Ráámira may come in eitheras some of the 
semi-independent Himalayan tribes representing the Nabha-lines 

14 
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oras representing some of the unnamed Арагапіав connected with 
the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas, and there is no other way. 

Mathura, Thaneswar, S'rughna, Govishina, Ahikehetra (Ahich- 
chehhatra), Kanauj, Ayodhys, Hayamukha, Prayiga, B'rüvasti, 
Kapilavastu, Ramagrama, Kuéinagara, Benares, Párnüth, Mahadala, 
S'vetapura, Vaisalt, Vriji country, Pataliputea, Rajagriha, Nalanda, 
Gays, Bodhgaya, Odra, Kalinga, South Koéals, Andhra, Ajanta, 
Valabhi and Ujjayini, the places where the pilgrim came across 
monuments of Asoka, need no comment as these were all included in 
A&oka's empire, and many of them even in his domain proper. 

As regards Bengal, he saw а stopa of Ašoka near the town 
of Tamralipti, one near the town of Karnasuvarna, one near the 
town of Pundravardhana, and one near the capital of Samatata. 
The pilgrim's itinerary goes to exclude Assam and Nepal proper 
from A&oka's empire. 

Chola and Dravida, where, too, the pilgrim saw the stapas of 
Adoka, cannot be included in Aéoka’s empire. The pilgrim’s Chola 
and Dravida constituted together the territory of the Cholas, better, 
the Cholas and Pandyas, which lay, according to E. E. II and R. E. 
XIII, outside Ásoka's empire. | 

8. Sphere of influence : Ašoka im his M. R. E., claims that the 
sphere of his moral and cultural influence was as wide as Jambudvipa. 
In Jambudvipa he was able to create that noble and unprecendented 
atmosphere of piety which enabled him to commingle the gods and 
men or men and the gods and entitled all to the attainment of the 
grand heaven (vipule svage ürüdhetave) This was indeed, according 
to the Pali Apadüna and Buddhaghosa’s Manor thapürani, the irue 
signification of the honorific Devatanampiyo! (Dear io the gods) 
applicable to a righteous king overlord : 

Imasmim Bhaddake kappe eko àsi janadhipo | 
mahünubhavo rájà "si chakkavatti mahabalo | 
&o'ham parichasu silesu thapetva janatam bahum | 
pipetva sugatim yeva Devatanampiyo ahurm? 1 











1 Anguitars N., I, p. 24. To the same effect cays Buddhaghosa in his 
Manorathaptronl, I, p. 154; "Certain devas who had been born in the deva-world 
aa a result of Pilinda's guidance in a former birth, out of gratitude, waited on him 
morning and evening. He thus became famous as being dear to the devas”. 
Malalasekera. Dietionary, II, p. 209. 

! Apadaann, I, p. 60. 
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"In this Gentle Era", said Thera Pilindayachebha, “there was a lord 
of men ; of great personality was he, a mighty king overlord. In his 
identity I became ‘dear unto the gods’ by establishing the multitude 
in the moral precepts of conduct and enabling them to get a happy 
destiny (in heaven, after death)". 


Buddhist literature mentions Jambudvipa as one of the four 
Mahadvipas ("Great Islands”) of the earth ns known to the Indians, 
the other three islands being Pürvavideha, Aparagoyüna,! and 
Uttarakuru. Pürvavideha is the Eastern sub-continent of Asia which 
ia located to the east of Mount Sumeru, Jambudvipa is the Southern 
anb-continent which is located to the south, Aparagoyüna is the 
Western sub continent located to the west, and Uttarakuru is the 
Northern sub-continent which is located to the north of the same 
mountain? The Mahabharata, too, speaks of the four Mahadvipas 
and locates them in the same way. It names, however, Pürvavideha 
as Bhadradva, and Aparagoyina as Ketumila.* 


In many respects the Great Epic account anticipates the descrip- 
tion of Jambudvipa in the Matkandeya Purina and other later works, 
according to which Jambudvipa is just one of the seven islands or 
continents, the remaining six of them being situated to the south of 
Jambudvipa and one on the south side of the ocean forming its 
southern boundary. 


Furthermore, Jambudvipa is said to have consisted of nine varshas 
or eountries,—of seven, according to the Great Epic. Mount 
Sumeru is placed in the middle of the Ilüvritavarsha and between the 
Candhamadana range (towards the east), and the Malyavat (towards. 
the west). It is also spoken of as the highest mountain of the earth 
which is surrounded by the four lesser mountains called Mandara, 
Merumandara, Supiréva, and Kumuda, and situated on four sides 
viewed from east to north, 


From the east side of the Ilivrifavirsha extends the mountain 
range of Gandhamidans to the east of which lies the country called 
Bhadriávavarsha with the ocean as its eastern boundary. 





1 Variant Áparsgodünsa. 

2 B.C. Law, Indis as Dasaribed, p. 21.; Malalasekers, Diolionary, I, pp. 117, 
855, 941 ; IT, pp. 235, 1136 ; Beal, Buddhist Recorda, L p. IL. 

? Mababh&raia, Bhishmaparra, 6.12, 18 ; 7.18, 44 ; B. C. Law, op: cit, p. 8f, 

* hid, 6.53; ityetini sapta-varshini. | 
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From the west side of the same country extends north and south 
(east to west, according to the Great Epic) the Malyavat range to join 
with the Nila and Nishadha ranges. To the west of this range lies 
the Ketumalavarsha with the ocean as its western limit. 

To the north of the Ilivritavarsha extends east and west the Nila 
or Blue range to the north of which is situated tha country called 
Ramyakvarsha. On the north side of the Ramyak country extends 
east and west the Sveta or White range beyond which lies the 
Hiranmayavarsha, Further north extends east and west the Sringa- 
vün range decked with peaks and beyond it is the couniry called 
Kuruvarsha (i.e, Uttarakuru) with the ocean as its northern 
boundary.! 

On the south side of the Ilavritavaraha extends east and west the 
Nishadha range? to the south of which is Harivarsha. To the south 
of ihis eountry extends east and west the Hemaküta range bstween 
which and the Himalayan range lies the country called Kimpurusha- . 
varsha. ‘The last-mentioned range forms the northern boundary of 
Bharatavarsha or India proper with its eight upadvipas or minor 
islands, which include Tamraparna’, i.e., the island of Ceylon, 


Thus the Jambudvipa, às described in the Pur&nas, as also. in the 
Great Epic, may be treated as co-extensive at least with the main- 
land of Asia, The mountain system of Central Asia from the 
Himalayan range on the south to the Srinagavan ( Tienshan ) on 
the north may be rendered intelligible if we assume that the 
Tlavritavareha is the highest plateau of the world which covered the 
whole of Pamir and western part of the tableland of Tibet, and that 
Mount Sumeru with the four surrounding mountains was situated 
in the midst of what is now called the Pamir Knot. 


The Jaina work Jambudiva-pannatti divides the Himalayas into 
two ranges, namely the Greater (Mahahimavanta) and the lesser 
(Chullahimavanta) The Greater range extends eastward down ta 
to sea (i. e., the Bay of Bengal ) below the varshadhara mountain, say 
the Arrakanese Yoma. Similarly the Lesser range extends westward 
down to the sea (i.e, the Arabian sea ) below the varshadhara 





1 Mabhahhaüraia, VI. 6. 56, 

3 Tassen (Ind, Alt, I, p. 22) identifies the Nishadha with "the mountain 
belonging to the range which lies to the north of the Kabul river’ and inclines to 
think that it was the same range which the Greek writers called Paropanisidae 
(Parvata Nishndha). 
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mountain, say the Бшаап апа Kirthar ranges.! Just at the 
junction of these two ranges it locates the Lotua Lake (Padmahrada) 
or Minas Sarovar consisting of two juxtaposed lakes, one on the side 
of the Eastern and the other on that of the Western range.” 

Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, too, speak of four paris, the 
largest of which was India. The parts were not, however, of the 
whole of Asia but those into which Southern Asia was divided. 
The smallest part was the region which was situated between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean sea. The two remaining parta 
were separated from the others by the Euphrates and the Indus, 
and lay, therefore, between these two rivers.* 

The main point of difference between the Purinic and Buddhist 
accounts of Jambudvipa lies in the fact that the former includes in 
Jambudvipa the Bhadraisvavarsha corresponding to the sub-continent 
of Pürvavideha, the Ketumálavarsha corresponding to Aparagoyünma, 
and the Kuruvarsha corresponding to Uttarakuru, while the latter 
excIndes them. 

Asoka’s sphere of influence coincided rather with the Jambudvipa 
as described in the Great Epic and the Porainas than with the 
Jambudvipa of Pali literature. It comprised the five Mediterranean 
countries in the west, the territories of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Satiyaputras, Keralaputras and Tamraparnyas in the south, and 
Southern Asia around India. 

In his R.E. XII, Asoka mentions 600 yojanas as the extent of the 
regions outside his empire where he was able to achieve an effective 
conquest by piety. In this outermost zone of the sphere of piety he 
was able to create are located the territories of the five Greek rulers 
called Amtiyoks, Tulamaya, Amtekini, Maga and Alikasudara, and 
in the south, those of the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, Keralaputras 
and Taimraparnyas. 

Among his Greek contemporaries and allies, Amtiyoka is to be 
identified with Antiochus II Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia, 

1 The Jaina Mah&himavanta seems to correspond with the Emodos or Hemodea 
(Pali Hamavata, Sk. Haimavavata, Lassen) of the Classical writers which representa 
that part of the Himalayan range which extended along Nepal and Bhutin and 
onward toward the ocean, MoeCrindle, Àneient India, pp. 182, 188. Note that the 
terma ‘the Great Himalayas’ and ‘the Lesser Himalayas or Pir Panjan Range’ are 
employed in в differant sense to denote two parallel ranges, the higher and the 
lower. See The World by L. Dudley Stamp, p. 254.” 

* B.C. Law, India As Déseribed, p. 4f. 

* McOrindle, Ancient India, p. 43, 
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and not with his father Antiochus I Soter, son and successor of 
Seleukos Nikator. Thus he was the nearest Greek ‘frontager’ of 
A&oka. ‘The nearest southern Greek ‘frontager’ of Antiochus I and 
Antiochus II was Tulamaya identified with Ptolemy H Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. The nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Antiochus 
II was Amtikini, i. e., Antigonas Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Ptolemy I Philadelphus was 
Magis, half-brother of Ptolemy and king of Cyrene in North Africa. 
The nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Antigonas Gonatas was 
Alikasudara batter identified with Alexander of Epirus. ‘Evidently 
the five Greek potentiates were the direct descendants and successors 
of Alexander the Great’s generals and successors and their territories 
were but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind by 
the great Macedonian conqueror’! Upon the whole, all of them 
represented but the contemporary Mediterranean States and Powers. 
As regards the Asiatic dominion of Antiochus II Theos, it abutted 
on the north-west frontier of Aéoka’s empire. 

The Chola territory lay between that of the Andhras on the north 
and that of the Pandyas on the south, and extended along the entire 
веа-соавї of Kolapattana or Coromondel, say roughly between the 
river northern Pennar and Eaveri.? Buddhadaita's description leaves 
no room for doubt that in the south the Chola kingdom comprised 
ithe lower Kaver! valley, with Uragapura (modern Uraiar in Trichino- 
poly) as its capital and Kaveripattana (moder Pugar) as its inland 
river-port. Kafichîpura (modern Conjeeveram) was once ils capital 
as attested by the Skanda Purina and Hwen Thsang, The journey 
of Buddhazhosa from Kaüchipura to Anuradhapura lay obviously via 
Madhura (Madoura) The inhabitants of the Chola country are 
known in the Chronicles of Ceylon as Damilas (Drávidas).? According 
to Raychaudhuri, the Chola country “was drained by the river Kaveri 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore"*, which, 
howevar, leaves the question of its northern limit open. 

The Pandya territory in South India corresponded, according to 
Raychaudhuri, “to the Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts and 
perhaps the southern portion of the Travancore State, and had its 


1 Inscriptions, ii, p. 824, 

* (OL Hulizseh, South Indinn Inscriptions, Vol, I, p. 84; Rayoehaudhuri, op. 
cit, p. 271. 

з Turun, Inseriptiona, ii, p. 280f.* 

+ Raychaudhuri. op, cit. p. 21, 
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capitals at Kalkai and Madura.*! But it would seem that there was 
a separate 'lümraparnya territory in the southernmost part of the 
Deccan below those of the Pandyas on the east and the Keralaputras 
on the west,—a fact which is well attested by Hwen Thsang*, In the 
days of Ptolemy there were in the southern part of South India the 
kingdom of Karoura ruled by Kerobothros ( Keralaputras }, the 
kingdom of the Aioi (capital Kottiara) in South Travancore, the 
kingdom of Madoura (Madura) ruled by Pandion (Pindyas) and above 
that the kingdom of the Batoi (capital Nikama), that of Orthoura 
ruled by Sornagas ( Chola-Nagas ?) and that of Sora ( Chola) ruled 
by Arkatos. ` 

Evidently the territories of the Satiyaputras and the Keralaputras, 
who nre mentioned as peoples in the Mansehra version of R. E. II, 
lay to the west of those of the Cholas and the Pandyas and extended 
alone the western sea-coast of South India. The name of Batiyaputra 
or Satiyaputras is nowhere met with in Indian literature. The 
geographical name approaching Satiyaputra is Seriyiputa, which 
finds mention in one of the Barhut inscriptions. There still exists 
a difference of opinion as to the relative positions of the Satiyaputra 
and Keralaputra territories, Prom the manner in which Aéoka has 
mentioned them, it follows that the Satiyaputras had their territory 
above that of the Keralaputras. “Satiyaputra must have stood north 
of Keralaputra on the western side of the far south of. South India, to 
the south of (Agoka’s) own vijita......From the location of Asoka’s 
Rock and Minor Rock Edicts, it may be inferred that the country of 
Satiyaputra or Satiyaputra lay along the western coast of South India 
to the south of BSopürà (ancient Suppüraka, S'ürpüraka ) and the 
Chitaldrug district of Mysore, to the west of Mysore and to the north 
of Keralaputra."^ “Still the best suggestion on this point is one from 
E. G. Bhandarkar, drawing attention to the fact that along the 
westernmost portion of the Deccan tableland we have Maratha, 
Kayastha and Brahman families, bearing the surname ‘Satpute’ 
which cannot but be treated as a modern transformation of 
Adoka’s Вайуаршаг”* 


I — 





1 Ibid, p 271. i 

= Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 230, where the country of Malayaküja, ie, the 
South Indian Tambapanni, ia placed opposite to Simhala and below Dravida or 
Southern Chola, and associated also with the mission of Mahendra, 

1° Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 283%. Note that in tha Mahübbürsta, II. 51. 69,71 
tha Kerala (i.«, northern Kerala) sssocisted with Vanavici hee been distinguished 
from (the Chondrakerala (1.6, southern Kerala) mentioned after Pandya and Drüvigja. 
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The Girnar variant Ketala for Kerala of other versions and the 
absence of the variant Sacha for Satiya render dubious the equation 
of Satiya with Satya and all the identifications of Satiyaputra on 
that basis.! 

“The edicts of Asoka enable us to locate Keralaputra, Kerala or 
Chera asa country west of Pandya,? south of Satiyaputra ; it must 
have been situated along the western coast of South India. 
According to Dr. Bhandarkar (Aśoka, p. 40), this country must have 
once included South Canara, Coorg, Malabar, and north-west pari of 
Mysore with perhaps the northernmost portion of Travancore', while 
Dr. 8, K. Aiyangar would prefer to locate it in the region including. 
Cochin and extending southwards therefrom. At the time when the 
Periplus was written Mouziris ( Mujirikudu ) or modern Kranganur 
was the seat of government of Cerobothra (Keralaputra) which when 
Ptolemy wrote was in the interior at Karoura, that is, Karur on the 
Amaravati in the Coimbatore district (1. A., VIII, p. 146, XIII, p. 
867i, Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 45). Raychaudhuri upholds the view 
according to which Keralaputra or Chera is the country south of 
Kapaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti in Central Travancore, 

The question arises—what did Asoka mean by Tambapamni 
(R. E. II, G) and Tambapamniya ( R, E. XIII, K )? Vincent Smith 
inkes Tambapani to stand for the river Ташгарагут іп Tinnevelly, 
while others take it to denote the island of Ceylon. 

The Tambapamni of R. E. II may indeed be taken to stand both 
for ihe river Tamraparni and for the Tümraparnis as a people and 
their territory. But the Tambapamniya of R. E. XIII stand certainly 
for the Tümraparnyas as a people and their territory. And all that 
В. E. XIII contains is nothing buta restatement of what Asoka 
has said in R. E. II, "The question still is— where to place ёһе 
Tamraparnyas and their territory ? 

There are apparently these three arguments that may be put 
forward in favour of the second view : 

1. That the Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasadika speak of 
the friendly relationship which existed between Asoka and his con- 





1 Tbid,ii,p. 283. Proposed identification of As'oka's Batiynpuira, e. y., with (1) 
Küiichipura deseribed as Satynvrat&kshetra ; (2! the Tuluve country or the region 
round about Satyamangalam Taluk of Coimbatore ; (8) Babyabhtimi of &he Kerolal- 
patti including a portion of Kasergode Taluk, south K&nürz; (4) Konganüdu ruled 
by the Kosar people noted for their truthíulness, 

s "This fact is well gitested by Cūlavamasa, iii, 7-2. 
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temporary, king Devinampiya Tissa of Caylon, and give a graphic 
account of the conversion of Ceylon to Buddhism by the mission 
despatched during the reign of Asoka, 

2. That Indian literature generally speaks neither of an Indian 
country called Tamraparni nor oí a people known by the name of 
Tamraparn yas. 

8. That Ceylon was really known to Megasthenes and other 
Greek writers as 'Taprobané. 

The fact which goes against it is that wherever by Tambapamni 
or Tamraparpi is meant Ceylon, the word dipa (dvipa) or ‘island’ is 
associated with it'. Mezasthenes and other Classical writers speak 
of the sea-girt island of Taproban/. 

Ceylon is called the island of Tamraparna or Tamravarna in the 
Great Epic and the Puranas. But as regards the Ramiyana, Ceylon 
is known by the name of Parasamudra.? The name Parasamudra 
(Greek, Palaesimundu)" is met with also in the Arthadastra (1L. 11). 
In both the Ramayana and the Arthaésstra, as we saw, Pandyakapata 
(-Kavifa) is associated with Tamraparni. In both, Tamraparnt! 
denotes obviously a South Indian river and by implication 
only, a riverine region. This region is represented now- a-days by 
Tinnevelly. 

In E. E, XIII the Támraparpyas are placed below the territories 
of the Cholas and the Pandyas, and in R. E. II, below those of the 
Cholas, the l'ànd yas, the Satiyaputras and the Keralaputras. 

The Markandeya Purina names four rivers, the EKritamala, the 
Tamraparni, the Pushyaji and Utpalavati that rise from the Malaya 
mountain. The Kritamala, which flows past Madoura, is identified 
with the Vaigai* and the 'Taümraparnl with "what is locally called 
Tambravari or with the combined stream of the latter and Chittar."^ 
The Timraparni is described in the Rimiyana as a great river, which 
goes to meet and dive into the sea (samudram avagahate), containing 
. the row of islands covered with the beautiful sandal woods.” Itis 

connected, precisely as in the Arthasastra (П. 11), with Pandyakapata 
noted for its gems and penria- The Malaya mountain to i 


1 гаң; Inseriptions, ii, p. 285. 

+ Rimiyana, VI. 3, 21: sthita pire samudrasyn. 

t Raychaudhuri, op. eit., p. 278. 

" B.C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. LOL. 

* Rimiyonn, IV. 41. 16-17, 

' bid, IV. 41. 18; mukiamani-vibbishitam yuktam kapitam Pind yanam, 
16 
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the Markandeya Purina traces the source of the Kritamalà, Tamra- 
parni and other rivers, is singled out in the Ramayana as the rocky 
landmark of the Tamraparni region,! precisely as in the Mahabharata 
the mountain finds mention as the rocky landmark of Tamraparna.” 
Malaya was the name of a mountainous district in South India,* and 
also that of a mountainous part of Ceylon.* 
_ he Pali Chronicles apply the names Lanka, Sihala and Tamba- 
panni to one and the same country and island of Ceylon. At the 
same time the Mahavamsa refers to Tambapanni as a district in 
Lanka, with a town of the same name as its capital? which is 
distinguished from Anurüdhapura.* The BirIsavntthu (Briéavastu), 
evidently a sea-port, described a3 s Yaksha capital, is located in 
Ceylon.” Vijaya, the eponymous Indian coloniser of this island, is 
said to have returned therefrom to '"'ambapagpi!" and entered into 
a matrimonial alliance with the Pandu (Pandya) king of South India 
whose capital was South Madhura, ie, Madoura,!! The Damila 
(Dravida) hordes under Elira who conquered Ceylon for the time 
being at least, are said to have come across from the Chola country.!* 
As Megasthenes heard, Taprobané was a large island in the great 
sea, which was ‘separated from the mainland by a river’ and was 
‘more productive of gold and large pearls than India.’ Its inhabitants 
were called Pelesimundu (Párasamudra).! ? | 
In the Arthaáastra, on ihe other hand, the Parasamudraka 18 
distinguished from the Tamraparnika and Pandyakavajaka regions, 
which are associated together in the Raimiyana. Itis also important 
to note that the Ramayana tradition speaks of dvipa (island or islands) 
in the river Tamraparni, covered by beautiful sandal woods (chanda- 
navanaéchitraih prachchhanna-dvipa dhürinl). Thus there was at 
least one Tamraparni-dvipa in South India below the Pandya country, 





Ibid, IV. 41, 15, 
Mabzbhürata, VI, 6, 56 2 Tamraparnaes'ili rijan a'rimkn Malaya-parvatah. 
Jütaka, IV, p. 827. 
Mahivames, VII, 68. 
Ibid, VII. 7, 41, 42, 

t Tbid, VI. 47 + Lankiyam.........Tambapangl dese, 

т" Ibid, VII. 89, 43. 

1.9 Ibid, VII, 43. The Valühnssa Jutaka (No: 196) places Birisavalihu in 
Tambapennidipa. 

no Ibid, VIL 58, 40, 50. 

13 [bid, XXL. 18 : Cholaratthü idh&gamtmna. 

11 MeCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 60, 61, 178f. 
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as there was one in Lanka on the other side of the sea, And it is 
not unlikely that the Pündyakapáta is the modern Aruppakottai 
in the Ramnad district on the right bank of the river Vaigai, From 
these facis, one cannot but beled to think that Tamraparni (better 
Tümravarni from having copper coloured sand-beaches), which was 
originally a riverine region in*the southernmost part of South India 
below the Pandya territory, came to denote afterwards, probably 
in about the Maurya time, also the north-western sea-coast region of 
Ceylon between the Nagadipa and the river Kalyani, and ultimately 
the island of Ceylon, This riverine region of South India must have 
the river valleys and deltas and entire sea. coast areas below Pandya 
and included also the entire area occupied by the Tinnevelly 
district’. 

The location suggested above of Afoka’s Tamraparni as the land 
of the Tamraparnyas may now be placed on a solid foundation. In 
the Nagarjunikonda inscription, marked F by Dr. Vogel, Tambapamna 
(Tamraparna) is clearly distinguished from Tambapammni-dipa.? The 
Great Epic distinctly speaks of Tamraparp! as a country south of 
Pandya, which in some contexts is included in Dravida, and locates 
in it the Gokarnatirtha and the hermitages of Agastya and his 
disciple, This Tamraparni with Mt, Vaidarya as ite rocky landmark 
corresponds with H wen Thsang's country of Mo-lo kiu-ch'a (Malaya- 
kata}, with Mt. Po-ta-la-kia (Vaidüryaka) as its rocky landmark and 
placed south of Drivida,* 

The extension of Adoka’s sphere of influence, south of the Krishna- 
Tungabhadra, even south of Sopiri and the river Pennür, thus made 
out, would seem to be substantially in agreement with the tradition 
recorded by Mamulanar, an ancient Tamil author, and other Tamil 
writers like Paranar and Kallil Attiraiyanar, regarding the 'Vimba 
Moriyar (‘Maurya upstarts’) and their invasion of South India. 
"The invaders advanced from the Konkan, passing the hills Elilmalai, 
about sixteen miles north of Cannanore, and entered the Бора. 








Y Waras; Inscriptions, ii, p. 935. 

з: р. І, ХХ, р. 92:....Tambapammnidipa-pastdakanam theriyinam Tamba- 
pamnaknnam suparigahe ; which must be iransinted by "dedicated to the Theriyna 
who were converters of the Ialand of Tümr&parni (and other countries numed) (and 
those who were) Tümraparnyas". 

'! Mahibh&rata, IIL 88. 17-18; Kumüryah kathiti puny&h Pündyeshveva 
nararshabha, Tümraparnin tu Kaunteya kirlayishyami tach. chhrinu, ibid, IIT, 
118, B, 4, 8. 

t Peal, Buddhist Records, IT, p. 230[f. 
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(Colmbatore) district, ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill (in 
the Tinnevelly District)."! 


The only point needing further orientation is whether or no, the 
list of Antas or Pratyantas given by Aéoka in his R. E. II and R. E. 
XIII is exhaustive or typical only. From his mode of enumeration 
of the Antas or Pratyantas in R.E. II, it cannot but appear that the 
list produced was intended to be typical only, and not an exhaustive 
one. 


In Pali literature the word pachchanta (pratyanta) is employed 
in a twofold sense : (1) to denote the outermost region of a principa- 
lity, the frontier of a dominion forming nevertheless the hinterland ,* 
and (2) to denote the outlying districts or territories (pachchantima- 
janapadas), i.e., the places outside the territorial limit of the Buddhist 
Midland. In the Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta, 
on the other hand, the term pratyanta occurs in the sense of border- 
lands, bordering territories instanced by Samatata* Davaka,” 
Kamarapa,® Nepala and Karttripura,’ Strictly speaking, the term 
was applied to the erstwhile independent principalities outside the 
territorial limit of the Aryavarta or Aryandom, 


So far as Adoka is concerned, he has distinguished in R. E. XII 
the Antas or Pratyantas listed in R. E. I from the semi independent 
States and Atavis (Atavyas, Atavikas) within his empire, the semi- 
independent States of which the ruling races are broadly termed 
Aparantas or Westerns in R.E. V. And in M.R.E., too, particularly 
in its Yerragudi copy, the Antas have been sharply distinguished 
from the populace under his direct rule, namely, the dinapadas and 
Rathikas. It should be noted that in Samudragupta’s praéasti the 
Pratyanta principalities are distinguished not only from those 
included in the Aryavaria but from those forming the Atavika 
States. 





* 1 & K.Aiyangnr, Beginnings of South Indian History, p.89. Summary by 

Baychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 219. 

* (f, Rajovüda Jitaks, No. 151. 

t Kathkvatthu, I. 8. 

* The Mebir Copper plate inscription of Dzümodaradeva goes to prove that 
Bamatata included in it the whole or part of the district of Tippera, 

5 Identiñed by Dr. Bhattnsali with Modern Dabok in Naogong district, Assam. 

= e. khe Gauhüti region of Assam. 

' It “seems to have comprised Katarpur in Jalandhar district and the Raiuria 
(Katyue) of Kumaun, Garhwal and Rohilkhand." 
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As forthe connotation of the term Anías or Pratyantas, ASoka 
does noi keep us at all in the dark. In his 8. R. E. II, the Antas 
are expressly characterised as avijitas (Amtdnam avijitinam), ‘the 
unconquered ones' ‘those who did not territorially belong to his 
domain or empire’, which amounted to saying, ‘the independent 
borderers’, ‘the independent frontagers’, ‘the independent rulers or 
peoples around.’ If so, it is difficult for me to agree with Bhandarkar 
in thinking that by the Antas in &.R.E. II Aóoka must have meant 
butthe Àtavis in R.E. XIII on the ground that to both of them he 
held out threats, both of them he wished to pacify precisely in same 
terms, or that both of them were mischief-makers and creators of 
troubles from time to time. 


In my opinion, Asoka bas placed the Àntas, Aparántas and Áfavis 
in three separate categories. The Aparüntas and Atavis cannot be 
treated as Antas or Pratyantas unless we can show that Asoka 
employed the term pratyanta alsoin the Buddhist sense to mean 
either the people of a frontier region or the territories outside the 
Buddhist ,Midland.! By the expression pratyanta janapadas or 
frontier districts the author of the Divyavadana has evidently meant 
those located in Uttaripatha, such as the Svaéa-rishtra and the city 
of Takshaáilaà where popular revolta took place on account of misrule 
or high-handed tyranny onthe part of the Maurya high officials. 
Ašokn'a S.R.E.I bears evidence to such tyrannical action on the part 
of the City-judiciaries in the province of Kalinga, and by implication 
also in those of Gandhara and Avanti. 


Kautilya’s Arthadastra, too, contemplates a clear distinction 
between the Atavis and the Àntas, the former being placed in charge 
of the Ajavipalas and the latter in that of the Antapalas. 

Here one might pertinently ask with Bhandarkar who were the 
independent borderers within the reach of the Viceroy-in-Council 
stationed at Tosali and the Laijavachanika mahamatras at Samapa, 
if they were not the Afavis? The nearest such borderers in the 
gouth were ihe Cholas and Paándyns. As for those towards the north- 
east, some light may be obtained from Pliny who speaks of a very 
large island in the Ganges which was inhabited by n single tribe called 
Modo. galingae. Beyond them were the Modubae answering to the 
non-Aryan people called Mutibas in the Aitareya Brahmana who 
occupied the country north of the Ganges, the Molindae identified 


* Of Divyivadinn, p, 37], 
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with the Maladas whom the Markandeya Purana places in the 
Prüchya division, the Uberae who are ‘referred to the Bhars, й 
numerous race spread over the central districts of the region spoken 
of, and extending as far as to Assam’, the Galmodroesi, Preti, Calissse, 
Basuri, Passalae, Colubae, Oxexulae, Abali and Taluctae, The king 
of these is said to have kept under arms ‘50,000 foot-soldiers, 4,000 
cavalry and 400 elephants.” 


4. Pataliputra, the Capital: Whether of Agoka’s domain proper, 
orof his empire, or of his sphere of influence, the centre was his 
capital called Pataliputra (R.E.V,). It was known to Megasthenes 
and other Classical writers as Palibothra. It is known in Pali also 
by the name of Pupphapura (Pushpapura), a sgnonym of Kusumapura, 
by which the city is not infrequently designated in Indiam literature. 
The evidence of the Pali Mahaparinibbana Suttanta and the Sutta- 
nipata is conclusive as to its earlier name Fataligama implying as it 
does that it was at first but a mere village, from which humble 
position it rose afterwards into the eminence of the greatest city in 
India under the Mauryas. The Pali evidence is important also for 
tha reason that it supplies us with an authentic account of the 
circumstances that led to the fortification of Püialigüma by king 
Ajataéatru of Magadha as a timely measure against the advance of 
his powerful rival, the Vrijis of Vaisili. From the same realistic 
account, it is clear that Pataligama situated on the southern bank of 
the Ganges, stood as an important halting place on a high road, 
known as the Southern Road in the Buddha’s time. Just opposite to 
Pataligama and on the side of the rival territory of the Wrijis- was 
the halting place called Kotigama. 


The first step to the building of the city of Pataliputra lay in the 
fortification of Pataligama. The work was in full swing when the 
Buddha passed through this place in course of his last journey, and 
that under the personal supervision of the two able Brahman ministers 
of Ajatadatru, Sunidha and Varshakara by name, who must have been 
well-versed in the science and art of town planning and fort-building, 
ol which a comprehensive idea may be formed from the rules stated 
im detail in the Arthaéastra (IL. 3, IL. 4), and no less from the Pali 
description of a well-fortified city in the Mahaparinibbina Suttanta, 
Ch. L “The Buddha prophesied the future greatness of Pataligima 
(Pataliputia ?) and also mentioned the danger of ita destruction by 


| MoCrindle, Ancient Indis, pp. 182 L, 100 f, 
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fire or water, or internal diseord.”' This prophecy abont Pataliputra, 
put into the Buddha’s mouth, was prospective in its purpose but 
retrospective in fact, 


The origin’ of the name of Pataligama had mnch to do with the 
Patali tree. The village was called Pataligàma either because a Patali 
tree was its cognizance, or because it abounded in Patali trees, or 
because, as suggested by the Pali scholiasts, “on the day of its 
foundation several? Pajali shoots sprouted forth from the ground,"* 
Who changed the name of Pataligama after its fortifiention into 
Pütalipaira is not known. But the traditions are unanimous that 
the capital of Magadha was for the first time transferred from 
Bajagriha to Paialiputra by Udayi, son and suecessor of Ajatasatrn. 
The city as the capital of Magadha was definitely known by the name 
of Patatiputra in the time of the next king Munda, gransdon of 
Ajataéatru, As Hwen Thsang, the great Chinese pilgrim, came 
to know, the city which became afterwards known by the name of 
Pataliputra was at first called Kusumapura, ‘because the palace of the 
king had many flowers,” which, however, is doubtful. Whatever the 
origin and significance of the other name, Pushpapura or Kusumpura, 
the collective literary and epigraphic evidence goes to show that this 
poetic name was acquired Inter. This is not, however, to deny that 
the Maurya capital outgrew ite humbler beginning. With these 
reservations we may readily accept the following comment of Vincent 
Smith on the position of Pataliputra : 


"Pataliputra, Chandragupta’s Capital, waza great and noble city 
extending along the northern bank of the Son* for about nine miles, 
with a depth of less than two miles, Much of the area is now covered 
by Patna, Bankipore, and sundry neighbouring villages. Kusumapura, 
the more ancient city, stood on the Ganges, and evidently became 
merged in Pájaliputra, for the two names are often used as synonyms. 
The Maurya city was built in the tongue of land formed by the 
junction of the Son with the Ganges, a defensible position 
recommended by the writers of text-books, and frequently adopted 
by the ancient Indian in practice....The old river beds and even 
(he aggient embankments of quay may still be traced. The city was 

^ Malalasekera, Dictionary, ii, p. 175. | l 

з '"Three' &coording to Dhsmumspüla ; tayo FPitalankuri, Com: 
Udine, ҮШ. ё. 

* Malalasekera, Dictonary, ii, p. 170. 

* Qf. anu-S'apam Püjaliputram, Patarijali's Mah&bhiüsbyn, II 1. 2. 
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defended by a massive timber palisade, of which the remains have been 
found at several places. The gates were sixty-four, and the towers 
ve hundred and seventy in number. The palisade was protected 
by a deep moat.” ! 


The main advantageous position required in the Arthaéastra of a 
city deserving to be used as a capital (sthaniya) is that it must be 
centrally located and possess all the easy communication facilities, 
Its position was in this respect really enviable. It was situated 
at the junction of the two great highways of commerce, namely, the 
Southern Road extending from Rajagriba to Pratishthana and the 
Ganges system of rivers connected with the coastal trade of India 
and the oversea trade of Eastern India. The connection of the 
Southern Road with the Northern with its various branches afforded 
facilities also for land communication with such distant places in 
Uitarüpatha as Takshadila and Pushkalavati, The internal arrange- 
ment and life of the city, with the imperial palace as the cynosure, 
may be easily inferred from the inscriptions, as also from the foreign 
accounts, the Arthadastra, II. 4, and the typical description of 
the city of Sagala in the Pali work called Milindapanha. 


1 (Qxford History of Indis, p. 77. According to Arrian, "The greatest city in 
India is that which is called Palimbotbra in the dominions of the Prasians, where 
the streams of the Eranooboas (Son) and the Ganges unite......Megasthenes aforma 
us that this city stretched in the inhabited quarters to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was fifteen stadia, and thai a ditch 
encompassed it all round, which was six hundred feet in breadth and thirty cubita 
in depth, and that the wall was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and-sixty 
gates." MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 67f. 


CHAPTER IV 
STATE 


The historico-critical study of the Maurya State under Asoka 
involves at every step the dispassionate consideration of these three 
points, each of importance : (1) the earlier Indian administration, 
particularly Mauryan, (2) the innovations introduced by Asoka, and 
(3) the combined effect of both on the later systems, particularly one 
which is embodied in the Arthasistra as a prose treatise, ascribed 
to Kantilya Vishnugupta. 

To put the matter in this fashion is to modify considerably the 
debatable assumption of Mookerji, Jayaswal, Jacobi, Shama Sastri, 
N. N. Law, Bandyopadhyay and other writers that the Arthasastra 
in its extant prose form is a treatise written by Kautilya! or 
Vishnugupta Chinakya, the uprooter of the Nanda dynasty, political 
adviser of Chandragupta Maurya and Chancellor of Magadha. 

Buch gifted writers, on the other hand, as Vincent Smith, Jolly, 
Hillebrandt, Winternitz and Otto Stein, who have doubted or 
challenged the above position, have erred on the wrong side by 
putting their implicit faith in the testimony of the Classical writers 
whose accredited authority was the Indika of Megasthenes. Even 
to the Classical writers like Arrian, much of what the Indiks of the 
Greek ambassador to Chandragupta’s court contained was fabulous 
and, therefore, incredible. It survives, moreover, only in a few 
fragments preserved or reproduced by some later historians and 
geographers, This fact alone goes to lessen the value of the work 
otherwise lost and render it into a work of questionable authority. 

Avoiding at all events these two extreme positions, the scientific 
historical method will be not so much to interpret and appraise the 
matters concerning Agoka’s state in the light of either the Indika or 
the Arthaáastra as to see and show what actual light is shed on the 
subject by Aéoka's own records and the collective literary tradition 
of the age. 

Whatever the actual date of its composition or compilation, the - 
Artha&istra has certainly this advantage over both the fragmentary 
Indika of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of Asoka that it presents 
a complete system of the Indian royal polity. The inscriptions of 
Asoka keep us, on the other hand, entirely in the dark as to the 


1 Kautalya, acc, to Ganapati Shastri, 
16 
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military side of his administration. . They give us but a few glimpses, 
here and there, into the guiding prineiples of administration, its type 
and basic character, its aims and methods, its machineries, the 
administrative divisions, the feudatory states, the foreign relations and 
policies, the personal epithets or titles of the king, the position and 
function of the king, the private life of the king, the position of the 
queens, the king’s near relations, his personal staff and agents, the 
princes of the blood, the position, function and constitution of the 
council of ministers, the king’s power of legislation, the judicial 
system, the means of communication, the conveyances and means of 
transport, the king’s prerogatives and proclamations, the nature of 
despatches, the method of supervision and inspection, the public 
works, the philanthropic deeds, the sources of revenue or state- 
income, the remission of taxes and duties, the decentralisation of 
power, the position and function of the Viceroys and Mahamatras, 
the rules of conduct for public servants, the war and peace, the 
suppression of revolts and internal troubles, and the like. 

The oldest known stock-passages in the Pali and Ardhamagadht 
canons bear ample testimony to the development of the science of 
of royal polity in the country and in the interest evinced and active 
part played by certain S'ramanas and Brahmanas in the matter. The 
Arthadistra itself quotes by name and criticises the views of different 
teachers and schools of political thought, and sets itself the task of 
defending and expounding the views of Kautilya. 

(1) Individual teachers :— 

Dirghaéchariyana, ghotamukha, Vatavyadhi, Vigsilaksha, Pisuna, 
Pidunaputra, Kaunapadanta (all nicknames), Bharadyaja, Kaninka 
Bharadvaja, Kifijalka, Parasara and Katyüyana.! 

(2) Schools :— 

The Manavas, Pariéaras, Audanasas, Barhaspatyas and Ambhiyas. 

The agreed opinion of the individuals and schools other than 
those who held dissentient views is obviously referred to the body of 
Acharyas (accredited teachers). 

Among the individual teachers, Dirghascharayana ( Pali Digha - 
Karayana) was the Commander in-Chief of Kosala and a younger 
contemporary of the Buddha,* Ghotamukha (Pali Ghotakamukha) 

l Ta ihe Mahābhārata, XV, Hájadbarma and Apsddharma sections, we bave 
mention of Vis'gi&ksha, Bahnmerkksha, Mahenára (Indra), Purandara, Us'ana, 
Nürada, Bhüradyüjs, Kanikn Bhüradvüjs, Gauras ira, SvEysmbhura Manu, Pracetas 
Manz, S'ukrs (Kavya), EArtenya, Nidijanghs Vakarijs. 

1 Majjhima, ii, p. 118. я 
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was a Brahman contemporary of the Buddha.’ Parisara may be 
regarded as the putative author of the Mahabhirata,and Katydyana 
as a Smriti-writer. 


Among the echools, the Manavas and Pirissras were exponents of 
of the rules of polity embodied in the Smriti texts ascribed to them. 
The Bárhaspatyas and Auéanasas represented the Smriti schools 
oflaw as wellas the schools of politics. The Ambhiyas who are 
connected by Professor F. W. Thomas with Taxila,2 derived their 
name from Ambhi, king of Takshasila at the time of Alexander's 
invasion of India.? 


Vishnugupta's prose treatise preserves certain maxims of Kautilya 
in verse and reproduces many in prose, which must somehow or 
other be discriminated from their later elucidations in order to under- 
stand what was precisely in the immediate background of Asoka’s 
administration. The principles of royal polity and good government 
as well as the duties and responsibilities of kings ns inculcated by 
Various sages in the Great Epic, particularly those embodied in the 
Rajadharma section of the Santiparva, deserve careful consideration. 
The earlier Magadhan system of administration as may be envisaged 
from incidental references in the Pali and Ardhamagadhi texts is of 
sn invaluable aid to the study of the same. Above all, the light must 
be constantly sought from the duties and ideals of the king overlord 
adumbrated and repeatedly emphasized in the Pali Nikayas including 
one of the Jatakas, and, to some extent, also from such Vedic texte 
as the Brahmanas, earlier Sitras and Upanishads. 


Admittedly there is no ancient Indian term corresponding to the 
modern State, the nearest approximation being Rajya, nor is there 
any conception or definition exactly fitting in with the modern theory 
of State. But Asoka certainly gives us a fairly clear idea of all the 
four elements of the Maurya State as it shaped in his hands, namely, 
the population, territory, sovereignty and government. He indicates 
and, in some respects, sets forth also the functions and nima, 
methods and contrivances, foreign relations and policies of the State, 
the constitution and machineries of his government, and his 
achievements through it. 





A Thid, i, p 157. - 
1 TDaürhaspatya Arthsas'üatra, introd,, p. 15, 
t Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 199, 210. 
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1. Population :—The Indian technical terms denoting the popu- 
lation of a territory, i.&., the ruled or subjects, are prakritayah! (same 
as pakatiyo of the Hathigumpha inscription) Paurah (Mbhh. XII. 
68.99), paura-jánapadab (Artha£astra, IT. 1), prajah (Mbh., XII. 98.51), 
and sarva-prajib (Buddha-charita, II. 35). As defined by Amarasimha, 
the prakritis denote the collective body of citizens." 

Corresponding to Aívaghoáha's sarav-prsjih we have the Aéokan 
expression sava-munisa, "all men" (S.R.E. I, S.R.E. IL), jana-jJinapadá 
(R.E. VIII), or simply jani (RE. IV, VI, etc.)); In the wider sense 
of the term, the population consisted of pasu-munisi, “men and 
animals" (R.E. II, P.E. VID, i.e, both citizens and denizens, further 
distinguished as bipeds and quadrupeds, birds and aquatic beings 
(dupada-chatupada, pakhi-valiehala, P.E. IT). In terms of religion, 
all men are represented by the term sava-pisamda, “all sects”, “all 
denominations”, “all communities”? (R.E. VII, R.E. XII, P.E, VH). 


The population, in the political senge of the term, is spoken of as 
placed in three categories : (1) that within the territory under his 
direct government, and subsequently, within the territory under the 
direct rule of himself and his Viceroys, (2) that within the semi- 
independent tribal or feudatory States, and (8) that within the 
independent but allied territories, denoted respectively by the terms, 
janapadá, aparanta-ataviyo-rathika, ñnd amta (M.R.E., Ye, R. E. V, 
RE. XIII. The population of the earth living outside the territorial 
limit of the unconquered Gntas or pratyantas is broadly distinguished 
as peoples whose countries were not frequented by ASoka’s Ditas 
(Envoys or Emissaries), i&, the territories to which they had no 
access (yata dütà Devünampiyasa no yamti). 

The Antas were not Asoka’s subjects since they territorially 
belonged to principalities or dominions of which the sovereignty 
was vested in other rulers or ruling races; politically they 
were extra-territorial. They might, if at all, be regarded as 
intra-territorial only in a non-technical sense, on the strength of the 
good will cherished by Asoka towards them as towards his own 
gubjects (S.R.E. II), by virtue of the works of public utility and 
philanthropic nature Asoka was Able to accomplish in their lands 
(R.E. IL), on the ground of acceptance of Aéoka's principles of piety 
or duty by them (R.E. XIII), in short, as Asoka himself put it, by the 


Ë = ك و‎ EL 
1i Arthas'üstra, vii. 4 2 ute&hayukli me prakrituyab. 
* Amnsrakosha, Kshatriyavarga ? Prakritayal; paur&piim s'renayo'pi cha (87), 


right of cultural conquest. (dhamma-vijaya) he was able to achieve 

 (R.E. XIII). Thus they came indeed within the sphere of Asoka’s 
moral influence and became dwellers of the Greater India Adoka as- 
pired to found on the basia of good will and mutual understanding, 
particularly through appreciation by the outsiders of the goodness of 
human heart and the nobleness of human spirit and their tangible 
expressions in word and deed. 

The Aparaintas formed the population of certain tribal States 
within Aáoka's empire that were internally free and externally only 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Asoka, however real or nominal their 
allegiance to the imperial state might be. 

The position of the Janapadas as the population proper, broadly 
divided into two classes, vis., urban and rural, is self-evident. Even 
as representatives and supporters of different religious communities, 
their position is easily understandable, 

The denizens consisting of béasts and birds and fishes, of the 
beasts of burden, live-stocks and games, formed in a sense the popula- 
tion under the name of pind, “life”, “living beings”, of a civilized 
state like the Asokan. 


2. Territory: The Indian technical terms to denote territory 
nre Janapada! and Rashíra? (Pali Каћа). Тһе Kamandakiya term 
evarishtra stands for one's own territory as distinguished from 
Pararishtra, the territory of others, Aéoka’s own words for territory, 
such as Vijita, Vijaya, (R.E. XIV), Raja-visay& (R.E. XIII), Desa 
(S.R,E. I) and Puthavi (R.E. V) are met with in the contemporary, 
earlier as well as later Indian literature, particularly in Pah. The 
later Indian inscriptional term for territory is Vijaya-chakra? or 
Vijaya-rijya instead of A&oka's Vijaya, The literary as well as the 
inseriptional word Rajya* (Fali Rajja ) for territory is nowhere 
employed in Aéoka's inscriptions. Deéa and Prithivi are treated as 
synonymous terms in the Arthasastra, 1X. 1: deéah prithivi. 

An ideal territory including population is defined thus in the 
Arthasastra, VI. 1: 


1 Arthas‘istra, VI. 1: Svümütys-junspada-durga-kosha-danda mitrüni Prakri- 
tayah. Amarakosha, Kshniriyavarga, 86: Svümitya suhbrit-koshn-r&shira-durga- 
balaai oba Rūjyūngāni. 

2 Of. supsvata-vijaya-chake in the Hithigumpha inscription. 

* Cl. Suganam raje (S'unginam rijye) in the Barhut Gateway inseription, 
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‘Flas favourably situated cities and towns, with means to maintain 
its own population and othera in times of calamity, well-guarded, 
with easy means of livelihood, averse to the enemy, can cope with 
neighbouring rulers, free from miry, rocky, marshy, uneven and thorny 
tracts, as well as from tigers, wild beasts and wild tracts, attractive, 
containing plenty of good cultivable lands, mines, timber, elephant 
forests and pasture grounds, excels in arts and crafts, has hidden 
passages, rich in cattle (livestocks), not dependent on rain-water only, 
provided with land and waterways, has an extensive trade in various 
kinds of merchandise, can bear the burden of a vast army and heavy 
taxation, has a good and active peasantry, full of intelligent masters 
and servants, with a population noted for its loyalty and moral purity 
—these are the characteristics of a good territory." 

A&oka refers to his territory ts n vast domain (К.Е. XIV}, with the 
city of Pataliputra as its capital (R.E. V). He alludes also to the 
outer towns containing his family establishments or residences, and 
to residences also of his brothers, sisters and other kith and kin 
(R.E. V, P.E. VII). Among outer towns, we have mention of such 
important cities as Takshasila (S.R.E. D, Kau&imbi (Queen's Edict), 
Ujjayini (S.R.E. I), Tosali and Samapá (S.R.E. I & II), Suvarngiri 
and Rishila (M.R.E.) The existence of other towns may be inferred 
from the location of other inscriptions, e.g., the city of Kapilavastu 
from the Lumbini Pillar inscription, that of Srughna from the Kalsi 
set of Rock Edicts, those of Rajapura and Abhisara from the Manse- 
hra set, that of Pushkaravati from the Shahbazgarhi, that of Girina- 
gare (Jaina Оігіпага) from the Girnfr, that of Sirpiraka from the 
Sopard, that of Viritanagara from the Bairit copy of M.R.E., that of 
Vidida from the Sanchi Pillar inscription, and that of Gays from the 
Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions, 

It is only in respect of his conquest by piety, t.e., the sphere of his 
moral influence, that Adoka’s domain was or might beclaimed to have 
been as wide as Jambudvipa (M.B.E.), which traditionally contained 
in Agoka’s time as many as 84,000 towns, large and small, His 
earthly empire, as we saw, was less extended than Bhiratavarsha. 

As king of Magadha or Magadhan king (laja Magadhe, Bhobra), 
his territory in the sense of his narrow royal domain, confined within 
the four corners of Magadha, or, at the most, of Anga Magadha, To 
put it in the language of the Classical writers, he was justa king of 
the Prasii or Palibotris (Pataliputriyans).. His imperial domain pro- 
per, i, the major portion of his empire which was under his direct 
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government excluded the semi-independent territories of such oligar- 
chical tribes as the Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandhfiras, Nabhagas and 
Nabha-lines on the north and north-west, and the senior Rashitrikas 
and Bhojas and their offshoots, as well as the Andhras and Pürinda- 
Piradas in the south, His earthly empire as whole included in it 
also these territories as well as the wild forests occupied by the 
Atavyas (Ataviyo, R.E, XIII) of more or lesa nomadic habits and 
predatory propensities, but it certainly precluded from it the pratyan- 
- tas or unconquered territories of the Antas (“Frontagers”, “Border- 
ere’) who might otherwise be called Samantas (“Neighbours”, 
R.E. П). Even these territories were sought to be distinguished 
from those beyond them by the fact of their having entered into some 
sort of an alliance, having some common bonds of friendship. Asoka 
gives us to understand that these territories were favoured than 
against favouring by way of remaining quiet and pacified (H.E. II, 
R.E. XIII, S.RB.E. I1. The territories without lay beyond the range 
of his Ditas. 

From his mode of enumeration and placing of the Antas or 
Simantas, it is easy to infer that Asoka had before him a clear mental 
picture of the inter-state circles ( Samanta-mandalam ) forming an 
intricate subject of lengthy academic discussion in the Arihasatra!. 

According to the general terminology of the Indian science of 
polity, the Samanta or 'Frontager' whose territory stood immediately 
contiguous (on any one side) to the territory of a king in the role 
of a conqueror was to be termed satru (“the enemy”); the Samanta 
whose territory lay Just beyond that of the satru was to be termed 
mitra (“the conqueror’s friend”) ; the Simanta who stood next to the 
mitra was to pase as udasina (“the neutral") ; and the Samanta who 
stood just in the rear of the conqueror to help the latter’s enemy was 
to go by the name of pirshnigraha (“the rearward enemy.”)? 

In the frontal order the Arthaéiira places the Samantas, each 
in front of the man behind, and carries their relative positions beyond 
the fourth degree. The nearest Frontager is termed ari ("the 
conqueror's enemy"), the next man, mitra ( the conqueror's friend"), 





` 1 or a clear idea of Kautilya-Vishnagupta's treatment of the subject, the 
reader ia referred to N. N. Law's excellent. monograph.— Inter-atate Relations in 
Ancient India, Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 4, E. 1, Part I. 
* Amarakosha, Kshatriyavargn, 20 + 
Vishayznantaro rij& s'atrur mitram atahparam i 
ud&sinal parsiarab, pürsbnigrühas tu prisbihatab i 
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the third man, arimitra (*the enemy’s friend”), the fourth man 
mitra-mitra ("the friend's friend"), and the fifth man, ari-mitra-mitra 
("the enermy's friend's friend")!. 

"In the rear of the conqueror, there happen to be situated a rear- 
ward enemy (pirshnipraha), a rearward friend (akranda), an ally of 
the rearward enemy (parshnigrihasira) and an ally of the rearward 
friend (akrandasira)*. 

A rival whose territory lies contiguous to that of the conqueror 
ів а natural enemy, He who is antagonistic or creates enemies to the 
conqueror is a factitious (kritrima) enemy. An ally whose friendship 
ia based upon family relationship and whose territory is next to that 
of the enemy isa natural friend. He whose friendship is courted 
for self-mmaintenance is an acquired friend, The Samanta whose 
territory lies close to those of both the conqueror and his enemy and 
whois capable of helping both is a mediatory ruler ( madhyama j^ 
He whose territory lies beyond those of all of the above and who 
is capable of helping or resisting any of them individually is a 
‘superior ruler ( udisina ).* 

The canqueror, his friend and his friend's friend constitute 
together a circle of states on one side. Thus one is to think in respect 
of all the four sides of the conqueror's territory of altogether four 
inter-state circles. 

The interstate relations which are carried to the highest degree 
of nicety in the prose treatise of the Arthasistra аге far beyond the 
scope of the Maurya State under Asoka. 


On the western side of Ašoka' territory, the nearest fronlager 
was Antiochus II Theos. The next man whose territory lay contiguous 
on the south to that of Antiochus was Ptolemy IL Philadelphos. 
The frontager whose territory lay contiguous on the west to that 
of Antiochus was Antigonas Gonatas. The third frontager whose 
territory lay contiguous on the west to that of Ptolemy was Magas, 
and the third Frontager whose territory lay contiguous on the west 
to that of Antigonas was Alexander of Epirus. The territories beyond 





t Arthas’istra, VI. 2. 

з Ibid, Shame Sastri's transl., p. 812. 

1 Т fully agree. with Dr. N. N. Law when he maintains that here the term 
madhyama sianda for a ruler or state of medium power, 

t As De, N. N. Law apily points out, the udásina in the terminology of the 
Arthus'üstra does no& mean ‘neutral’ but one who is placed higher (ut &sinah). 
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those of Mapas and Alexander lay outside the range of Asoka’s 
foreign relations, diplomatic or otherwise. 

On the southern side of his territory, the nearest frontagers were 
the Cholas and below them the Pindyss along the eastern sea-coast. 
The nearest frontagers along the western coast were the Satiyaputras 
and below them the Keralaputras. Below all of them were the 
Tamraparnyas. The peoples whose countries lay on two sides of 
the Indian Ocean were all situated beyond the range of Asoka'’s 
foreizn relations. 

The existence of some Antias or Bümantas on ihe eastern and 
north-eastern sides of his territory in Northern India may be 
inferred from. Aáoka's &H.E. IL The Pali tradition speaks of a 
Buddhist mission sent to Suvarpabhümi during Aéoka's reign, but it 
lacks as yet corroboration from Asoka’s inscriptions and reliable 
foreign accounts. 

The independent peoples whose territories lay immediately beyond 
those of the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandhfres in Uttarapatha proper, 
and on the north beyond those of the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines are 
not expressly mentioned. Itis vaguely stated that all the peoples in 
Jambudvipa, which in its northernmost reach extended up to the 
southern side of Mt. Sumeru, came under his moral influence, if not 
precisely under his rule. 

The semi-independent peoples who were hinter-landers may be 
shown to have formed territorial gradations of buffers : the Yaunas 
and Kambojas above the Gandharas, and probably the Barbaras and 
Kirátas not only above the Yaunas and Kambojas of Uttaripatha but 
also above the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines of Central Himalayan 
region. Similarly in the south were the Andhras and Parindas below 
the Rashtrikas, Bhojakas and their offshoots in the Vindhyan and 
Narmada regions, 


The poet Bhisa, two of whose verses may be shown to have been 
cited in the prose treatise of the Arthaáastra (X, 3), restricted the 
territory of a paramount sovereign of Bajasimha's type to Northern 
India situated between the Himalayas and the Vindhya hills and 
extending (east to west) from sea to sea : 

Imim sigaraparyantam Himavad-Vindhya-kundalam | 
mahlm ekátapairinkam Rájasirihah praéastu nah ү! 
1 Bharatavükya in Bhüsa's Bvapnavüsavadattà and Bülacharitam, 
17 
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Though the words chituranta (L 6) and chaturantà mahi (IIL 1) 
occur in the Arthadsstra, from Shama Sastri’s rendering of the actual 
definition of the domain of a king overlord in the same considered aa 
a developed prose treatise, it appears that it was similarly limited to 
Northern India : 

Deéah prithivi; базу Himavat-samudrantaram udichinam 
yojana-sahasra-parimünnm atiryak chakravarti-kshetrum (IX, 1).! 


This might be made to tally with the Puránie definition of Bhara- 
tavarsha? only by the following rendering of the passage from the 
Arthaáastra : 

“Country is the earth, thereof the portion between the Himalayas 
and the ocean in extent one thousand Udiehi? yojanas (i.e., judged by 
the Udichi or North Indian standard), measured lengthwise (lit., not 
crosswise),* forms the domain of an overlord." 

“In it", precisely as according to the description of Jambudvlpa 
in the Jaina Jambudivapannatti, “there are such varieties of land as 
forests, villages, waterfalls, level plains, and uneven grounds... Time 
consists of cold, hot and rainy periods. The divisions of time are 
the night, the day, the fortnight, the month, the season, solstices, the 
year, and the yuga cycle of five years." 


Ав appears from his inscriptions, Aéoka’s domain, which ina 
sense was co-extensive with Jambudvipa, contained mountains and 
hills (pavata), hill-caves (kubha), forests (ataviyo), and watery regions 
suitable for the purpose of fishery (kevatabhoga), The year, too, was 
divided into three seasons (tisu ehatumasisu), the lunar months into 
fortnights (better, half months as in the Arthaéistra),and days and the 


1 “Country (space) means the earth, in it the thousand yojanaa of the northern 
portion of the country which stretches from the Himalayas and the ocean form the 
dominion of no insignificant emperor.” 

2 Vishnu Purans, IL 5: 
Тага yat samudmeya, Himidres’chaivea dakshinam | 
yarsham tad Bharatam anima Bharati yatra santatih 8 
Xojanünüm sahasras tu dvipo ‘vam dakshinottarit | | 
pürve Kir&ià yasyünbe, pas'chime Yavanüh sthitkh I 
! CL. Markandeya Purüna-Dakshine' parato tasya 
purvens cha mahodadhib......! 
Himaviin uttarep8šsya.........l 
* {Ip Pali the word tiriyan (Sk. tiryak), as distinguished from uddha and adha, 
means across'; elswhere ‘siantingly, transversely, horizontally! Cf, Pali—English 
Dict, sub vooe tiriyam. 
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populace was familiar with the cycle of five years (pamchasu vases, 
R.E. III, S.R.E.I) yielding an additional month (adhimasa) at the 
end of every half cycle? within the third year ( S.R.E. I ). 

Asoka evidently placed the five Samanta territories in the west, as 
well as the five in the south, within an extension of six hundred 
yojanas from his empire (a shashu yojanashateshu, R.E. XIIT). 

8. Sovereignty :—The Maurya State under Asoka, precisely ās 
under his father and grandfather, was apparently an absolute 
monarchy in its form, ‘in the legal and political sense of the term’ 
(in the words of Mooker]i), and as such, its sovereignty or supreme 
power might be taken to have belonged to him, vested in his person. 
In his inscriptions, Aéoka has been vnriously represented, e g., as 
Devinampiya Asoka (M.R.E., Ma), Devanampiyo Piyadasi Raja 
(RE. III, GJ, Priyadasi Laja Magadhe (Bhobrn), and not infrequently, 
as Devanampiye (M.R.E., S.B.E., P.E. VII). He has referred to 
former kings either as rajino (plural of raja) or as Devanampiya 
(plural of Devanampiyo, К.Е. ҮШ). He himself has been referred 
to in the same set of edicts under the two titles of Raja and Devanam- 
piye (5. R. E. П). One can say indeed on the authority of the 
commentary on the Harshacharita that Devinampriya was no more 
than a pajavachana or honorific, which, according to Patamjali, was 
on a par with such other honorifics as Bhavin (Sa Bhavan, Tato 
Bhayin, Tatra Bhavan}, Dirghiyus and Ayushman (under Panini, 
V. 4.14). But this, as applied to Asoka, had, as will be shown anon, 
had a deeper signification of its own, 

No ruler passed asa Raji until he went through the ceremony 
of coronation, anointment or consecration (abhisheka), in other 
words, of formal installation on the throne. To bea king a warrior 
had to be crowned and consecrated." Aéoka was duly anointed as 
king, his regnal years are all stated in terms of his abhisheka.* 





^ Arihas'astra, II... 20 7 

Pafichs-samvatesro yugam iti. 

Evam ardha-tritiyanim sbdinam adhimfsakam | 

grīisbme janayatah pūrvam patich@bdante cha pas’chimam I! 
* Implied in the een: 





muddbabhisitto Khaiti yo. 
* (cL. Hithigumphx inseription of Ehüravela : 
nbhisitamato cha padhame vase, 
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According to the tradition in the Dipavamsa, a5 we saw, he was 
anointed twice, the first time ns Asoka, and subsequently as Fri- 
yadaríin, which was in accordance with the prescription in the 
Brühmanas. As Baja, he passed as the king of Magadha or Magadhan 
king, and as Priyadar&in, he was to be considered the emperor of 
Jambudvipa (India). 


Two lunar constellations, viz., Tishya or Tishya and Punarvasn, 
find repeated mention in Aéoka’s inscriptions (P.E. V, B.R.E. I). 
The two constellations to which the Arthngastra (XIII. 5) attaches 
importance are called raja-nakshatra (1.¢., the birth-star of the king in 
the role af a conqueror, the jita-nakshatra as it 1s otherwise termed 
(ibid, II. 26), and deéa-nakshatra (the national star, i.e., the coronation 
star) ‘The scholars are divided in their opinion on the question of 
which ia which. With Bahler Punaryasu was the birth-star of 
Aéoka, while with Bhandarkar it was Tishya or Tishya. The Tishya 
constellation which enjoys precedence over the Punarvasu was pro- 
bably the birth-star, and the latter the coronation. ' 


In connection with the ASokan state the question may pertinently 
be asked—who was the legal sovereign and who the political? 
Under the British constitution in which the king is only & figure- 
head of the state and which, therefore, entertains the idea of a 
limited monarchy, the legal sovereign is the king-in-the-Parliament, 
Under the Maurya constitution as it shaped in Asoka’s hands the 
legal sovereign was the king and the Council of Ministers (Parisi, 
B.E. VI, the Mantri-parishad of the Arthasastra, I. 15). The two 
points of difference between the two constitutions are these: (1) in 
the former, the ministers who are appointed in name by the king, 
are chosen out of the people’s representatives and as such, are subject 
ultimately to the control of the electorate, while in the latter, the 
ministers were all chosen and appointed by the king independently 
of any reference to the popular will; and (2) in the former, the 
initiative in all matters of national well-being and policy lies 
with Cabinet as the executive body of the Parliament, and the 
power of legislation belongs entirely to its two houses and the 
Crown, while in the latter, the real initiative in all matters of national 
well-being and policy as well as the power of enforcing the laws, even 
if not exactly of enacting them, rested with the king himself. Minus 
the elective factor, the king-in-Council might be taken to be the legal 





1 Barua, Inseriptions, ii, pp. 832, 878, 
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sovereign of the Asokan State. The relative positions of the king and 

the Council of Ministers changed with times and became, for all 
practical purposes, reversed.! The general opinion js that the Asokan 
constitution is neither a limited monarchy of the English type nor 
an undiluted despotism of the Czarist type; it is something between 
the two. 

R. E. VI goes to show that whenever king Asoka gave verbal 
orders concerning any donation, announcement or proclamation to 
be made, or entrusted any urgent matters of state-business to the 
Mahimatras, these were, as a matter of course, referred to the Council 
of Ministers which met to consider them independently of the king. 
It was only the reporters (Prativedakas) who were present to watch 
its proceedings that were to be immediately reported to the king. 
There is nothing to indicate that the Council's decision was binding 
on Asoka. According to some versions of R. E, III, it was the duty 
of the Council of Ministers to instruct the Yuktas (subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat) in the matter of codifying the 
king's orders. One cannot be sure on this point inasmuch as other 
versions appear to have assigned this duty to the Purushas instead of 
to the Parishad. In  Bhandarkar's opinion “the Parishad was 
like a modern Executive Council which was an intermediate body 
between the king and the Mahamétras, and it appears that whereas, 
on the one hand, it saw that the written orders of the king were 
carried out by the different officinla, it had, on the other, the power 
to scrutinise his oral orders before they ware executed and to suggest 
what course of action would meet what pressing contingencies of the 
Mahamatras for the information and approval of the king, who was, 
of course, the final arbiter"? 

It is emphatically asserted by Mookerji that the king in India “was 
noi the source of Law but rather its support." By way of an argu- 
ment in support of this, he adds, "Sacred Law, according to Manu 
and other legal authorities, is derived from four sources, viz., (1) the 
Vedas, (2) the Smritis, (3) the practices of the pious (Sishtachara), and 
(4) the opinions of the pious on doubtful points, while the sources of 
secular law were the manifold groups and communities which 
legislated for themselves, во that ‘whatever may have been practised 
by the virtuous, and by such twice-born men as are devoted to the 


1 Barus, Inscriptions, ii, p. 292 (1, 
" ТЬШ, р. 47. 
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law, that only he shall establish as law if it be not opposed to the laws 
of castes, communities (jamapada), guilds and families’ (Manu, viii. 
41, 46)..7it is the quasi-instinctive postulates and conventions of 
croup-life which came to be formulated as law, and not the mandate, 
command, or decree of a single, central authority in the state.’ ‘Law, 
under these conditions is not an artefact, but a natural growth of 
consensus and communal life.” 

Mookerji's opinion, which is admittedly based upon Manu and 
other post-Asokan Smriti writers, cannot decide the point at issue. 
It is besides too categorical in its assertion to bear scrutiny. We have 
a more thoroughgoing discussion of the question in the informative 
notes appended to Professor Rangaswami  Aiyangars Dewan 
Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Row Lectures on Rajadharma, University 
of Madras. But, even Rangaswami Aiyangar, whose conclusion 
ultimately tallies with Mookerji’s opinion, would seem to have procee- 
ded on a doubtful interpretation of the data relied on. 


In the Kautilya-vachana in verse (Arthaéastra, III.), it. i8 opined 
that the adjudieation of cases should be guided by these four things : 
dharma, vyavahara, chaüritra, and rájaéssana," which find mention 
alike in the uaw-books of Yajfiavalkya and Narada. Kautilya allows 
to each that follows to have precedenca over each that precedes 
(paáéchimab pürvabadhakab) while, according to Aiyangar, Narada, 
(I. 10) reverses this order in maintaining that what precedes is to be 
given precedence over what follows (uttarah porvabidhakah). In 
Aiyangar’s words, with Kautilya “each following overrides the 
preceding” and with Narada ‘what precedes overrides what follow.” 3 
Here he has sadly missed, I regret to observe, the meaning of the 
word uttarah which is just a synonym of padchimah. So, in point of 
fact, Narada simply reiterated the opinion of Kautilya. - 

Immediately after this, Professor Aiyangar argues his case in the 
following manner to establish that it was beyond the province of the 
Indian king to make a new law: 

“Sukra, who is also an Arthadastra authority, gives the king power 
to declare the law, but it must be in accordance with dharma and 
usage, He cannot make a new law. The royal edict is merely 

1 Mookerji, Nationsliam in Hindu Culture, p, 99. 

* Dharmas' cha vyavahiras cha eharitram rüjas &ennam | 
vivàdürihns'chsituspudah . . . + < © © r s «B 
* Rijadharma, p. 182 ff, 
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declaratory, and not innovative. This is specially indicated by 
Katyáyana (verse 38). 

Nyayadistra-avirodhena deéa-drishtes tathaiva cha | 

yad dharmam sthapayet raja nyayyam tat rijasisanam 4 
The edict has to conform to dharma, nyfya and deéaichira if it is to 
be operative. Yajfiavalkya refers to the edict as ‘dharma as declared 
by the king’ (dharmo rajakritasya tat).’ 

Without going into the question of the relative authority of the 
Dharmaéastra and the Arthadastra as such, I find that Aiyangars 
interpretation of the four terms, dharma, vyavabars, cháritra, and 
rijadisana, as “smriti law, secular law, custom and edicts of the king"? 
respectively is arbitrary, and he appears to have owed it to J ayaa wal, 3 
Kautilya himself defines, though enigmatically, the four ihings of 
which one stands superior to the other previously named, or the four 
terms employed by him in the following verse : 

Atra satyasthito dharmo, vyavahdras tu sakshishu | 

charitram samgrahe puméim, rajiimajia tu &4sanam i 
“Here dharma (the fundamental principles of human action, the basic 
rules for the righteous and judicious discharge of man's duties ina 
&ocio-moral, politico economie and religio eultural order) is established 
on truth (the order or nature of reality as revealed, ascertained and 
affirmed), vyavahara (the procedure or operational feature of law) is 
concerned with the reliable evidence from witnesses called chiritra, 
(the tradition or approved usage) is to be gathered from the people 
concerned, (and) &isana (the edict or the law as proclaimed or promul- 
gated, the law in force) is in its essence the king's command (mandate 
or decree)". 

The.same is differently expressed thus : 

Anuéasiddhi dharmena vyavaharena samsthaya | 

nyüyena cha chaturthena, chaturantim mahim jayet 1 
“Tf a ruler administers justice in accordance with the general law of 
piety or duty, the accepted moral principles of the cultured society (in 
short, righteously and judiciously), in accordance with the prescribed 
or definite law of procedure, the approved usage of a social group or 
locality, and the principle of equity as the fourth, he can conquer the 
earth extending as far as to the four seas.” 

1 Ibid, р. 183. 

т ні. р. 188. 
š anu and Үбјпатаікуа, р. 10 ff. 
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And in the very first verse, Kautilya says : 
Chaturvarnitramasyaya lokasyivhararakshanat | 
naéyatim sarvadharminim raja dharms-pravartakah 1 

“By virtue of guarding the observance of respective duties of the four 
castes (lit., colours, social grades), and the four stages of life, maintal- 
ning the approved manners and customs of the populace and guarding 
against the deterioration of all good things and noble qualities, the 
king passes as the founder of a socio-moral, politico-economie and 
religio-cultural order”. The dharma-pravariakah is “the fountain of 
justice’, according to Shama Sastri’s rendering, which, to-my mind, 
is too narrow to cover the meaning of the expression. 

Evën conceding to Professor Aiyangar that, so far as Brahmanism 
was concerned, ihe nature of the sacerdotal or eacred law (dharma) 
formed the fit subject of discussion in the Dharmadaistra ond the 
nature of the profane rijadharma or secular law was the fit subject of 
discussion in the Arthasgstra as such, Ido not see any reason for his 
inference from the evidence before us that the king in India was de- 
barred from the power of legislating for the people, from being the 
supreme authority for making secular laws, According to modern 
jurists’ finding, there ie nothing of law ag we now understand if in the 
Vedas or Sruti proper, and there is hardly anything of law in the 
older Dharmasittras, and, for the matter of that, in theearlier Siitra 
literature of the Brihmans, And on his own showing even such later 
&mriti texta as those of Manu, Yajüavalkys, Vishnu, and Pará&ara, 
devote but small spaces to the enunciation ofthe principles of 
rijalharma and secular law.! 

Neither Aéoka nor any other sane man of India claimed that he 
was the maker of the dharma, whether in the sense of the law of piety 
or duty which underlay the socio-moral, politico-economic and religio- 
cultural order of men, or in the metaphysical sense of dharmata or the 
cosmid law, the order of reality. 

The Buddha, for instance, stated his own position thus: "in so 
far as dharma in the sense of ancient or eternally abiding reality 
(paurins dharmasthitita ) is concerned, it is a self-regulating 
order of cosmic life ( dharma-niyimata ), the suchness, realness and 
actuality of things ( tathatas, bhatata, satyata ) which exists by its 
own right, independently of all truth-finders and path-finders, which 
ig to say, of all thinkers and teachers, divines and philosophers; only 


1 Fisjadharma, p. 70. 
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in во far as it signifies the pratyatma-dharmasthitita, ite nature is 
accessible to an individual contemplative through intuition at & 
supreme moment of experience or realisation. As thinker and teacher, 
he simply declared the truth with regard to the nature of reality as 
intuited by him per se, affirmed it, and pointed out the way of reach- 
ing or apprehending it, each individually by his or her own efforts, 
On the basis of that intuition or enlightenment was formed the basic 
concept of his thought which, in the sphere of religion and ethics, 
was interpreted, propounded and promulgated as a moral law. The 
path or the rond which he discovered was not claimed to be new; it 
was the one trodden by the Enlightened Ones of the past milleniuma.! 
The summum bonum of human life and the ideal of human conduct 
and character which he set forth was shown to be in complete accord 
with the noble experience and life of all great contemplatiyes and 
saintly peraonages of the past. 


Thus, like other great men of history, the Buddha said, "My work 
is lo indicate rather than to originate." He, too, came not to destroy 
the Law but to fulfil it. 

In reality, nevertheless, he came lo set the wheel of the Law in 
motion, to occupy the proud position of the founder of a new kingdom 
of righteousness, of a great religion as we now say, inculcating, on the 
one hand, the fundamental principles of dharma in the sense of a 
psycho-ethical religion, and framing and enforcing the laws and 
disciplinary rules for his followers in the light of circumetances, 
amending, repealing or modifying them, on the other, as the circums- 
tances changed. Thus pari passu developed two classes of Buddhist 
canonical texts, viz , the Dhamma or Sutia and the Vinaya or Anatti, 
the latter together with a system of judicial administration. The 
inner circle of his great disciples served the purpose of a Council of 
Ministers, The felt necessity for the framing of laws and rules, not 
to say, legislation, arose from varying circumstances, (Great care was 
taken by the framer of the Jaws and rules of civic, criminal and 
ecclesiastical import that they were consistent with the psycho-ethical 
principles of Dharma and conducive to the growth of the kingdom of 
righteousness from within. 





- Lankivaiirs Bites, ed, by Bunio Nanjio, pp. 145-4; D. T. Buzuki's Tranal., 
pp.125-0, Samyulia N, ii p, 28; H, p. 104 If. ; Kaihüratihu, vi. 1; Pointa 
of Controversy, vi. 1; Mra. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Home University 
p. 88 If. 
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Tt should also be noted that the Buddha while he spoke of and laid 
down the fondamentals of horman conduct, put himself in the double 
rola of a king overlord ( rija-chakravartin ), which he would have 
assumed had he remained in the world, and of a Dharmaraja, which 
he had to play well as a Perfect type of Buddha. 

Hore the question arises—Whalever his mental attitude towards 
the Dharma as the eternal order of reality existing by its own right 
and the path which he discovered, was he not historically the founder 
of Buddhism and the framer of the laws and rules in the Vinaya 
Pitaka ? 

Adoka’s position, mutatis mutandis, was the same. Just as, on 
the one hand, the Buddha said, “Because of birth comes decay and 
‘death: whether Tathagatas arise or not, this element stands as the 
establishing of things as effecta"! and described the path which he 
discovered was an ancient path (purapam maggam) trolden by ihe 
Buddhas of the past ages’, so, on the other, said Asoka the Beloved 
of the gods: "Respectful attention must ‘be paid to mother and 
father, likewise to seniors; tender regard for living beings be 
strengthened, truth must be spoken, these very attributes of piety 
must be propounded : likewise the teachers must be honoured by 
pupils with submissiveness and it must be fittingly propounded to 
the teacher's relatives. This is the ancient tradition, and a thing of 
long standing is this, thus should it be practised” (esa porana pakiti 
dighivuse cha esa hevam esa kataviye).- He, too, expressly stated 
that all that he did or wanted to do was directed to this single end, 
namely, the promotion of the cause of piety (dhamma-vadhi) through- 
out the length and breadth of his empire. He, too, nowhere claimed 
that he was the originator of the Dhamma in the genae of the 
principles of piety or duty, With regard to the sufficient promotion 
of the cause of piety among his subjecta, which was the real business 
of his as a ruler precisely as il was of ihe former kings (P. E. VIT), 
he said that he tried to effect it by this twofold means; viz, the 
regulations of piety and the inculcation of the principles of piety 
(düvehi yeva akilehi-dhammaniyamena cho nijhatiya cha), of which 
the second in his opinion was more effective than the first (lahu se 
dhammaniyame, nijhatiya vn bhuye).* 


1 Bumyutta, й, р. 25: JütippachehayA jarümaratam uppüdü v& tathügalk- 
nam anunpads vi tathizatiinap (hile va sx dh&tu, 

* M. R. E. 

! p. E. VIL 
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Now, what were the many and sundry ‘regulations of piety’ that 
had been promulgated by him (bahukam dhammaniyamini yani me 
katani, P, E. VII) and out of which just one waa placed on record, 
namely,the game-laws embodied in P, E, V? From the general 
tenor of Aiyangar’s argument, one may deduce that these regulations 
were not pieces of legislation or enactments, they having been merely 
declaratory of existing Jaws, rather customary laws, codified in the 
Brabmanist Law-books: The vulnerable point in his argument 
is that the authorities cited, such as Manu, Yaüjüavalkya, Vishnu, and 
Medhatithi, are all post Agokan, the majority post-Ohristian in date, 

With regard to the regulation of piety in P. E. V, it may be 
observed that, thongh Adoka was a strong advocate of the principle 
of non-injury to life {anarambho prindinam, R. E, IV), having taken 
human nature аа ib then was, having taken into hia consideration 
the social habits of his subjects in general, asa wise ruler he could 
nob reasonably expect to enact any such law as meaning total 
prohibition for all men and for all times, if he would like it to be 
really operative and effective. So minimisation of the slaughter of 
life was the express aim of this particular regulation carrying legal 
force, to avoid calling it technically a piece of legislation for want 
of a legislature elected by the people having voting rights. "There isa 
nothing of the kind to be seen in the older Dharmasütras, such as 
those of Gautama, Apastamba, Bodhayana and Vasishtha, In this 
rezulalion a few species of birds, fishes and quadrupeds were declared 
inviolable on this twofold ground: (1) that they were neither eaten 
by men, nor (2) did they come into man’s nse. 

From the first of the two grounds stated by Adoka, it is evident 
that the creatures included in the list of inviolables passed ns 
uneatables. Behind it were the authoritative views of the Buddha 
and the older Smriti writers ns to what animals should be esten as 
food and what animals should not be eaten, Upon the whole, 
Aüoka's list of inviolables may be shown to be specially in agreement 
with those of unestablea in the Law-books of Bodhayana and 
Vasishtha with whom. the achara (custom) of the Midland was the 
standard. But the question which interested the earlier Brahman 
Law-givers was of eating nnd not eating certain creatures as food, 
and in this respect their interest was the same às that of the Israel - 
Law giver Moses,! The standpoint of the Mosaic law as well as the 


i Harun, Inseriptions, ii, р. 860 fL. Note that the Mbb. list of — 
(XV. 84. 21) insludes DEUS corresponding to Aa'oka's ambi kapilikE 
and obviously meaning “amall enta”, 
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socio-demestic law of the earlier. Smriti writers was hygieni¢ and 
aesthetic, while that of Adoka’s regulation was humanitarian. The 
remark which applies to Moses and earlier Smriti writers, applies 
equally tò the Buddha's prohibitive injunetion. Further, Moses 
meant his domestic rules of eating for the Israels, the Buddha for 
his followers, and the Smriti writers for those of the twice-born classes, 
while Agoka’s regulation was meant for all his subjects as it should 
be in order to pass as a law of the land, Equity, custom, progressive 
moral iden of the society and expediency guide modern legislation 
as they must hava guided Asoka's regulations, and, lor the matter 
of that, nll raja&isanas. If the later Smriti writers insisted on this 
point, as I find they did, they were very sensible and prudent. But 
that was not to say that Adoka or any Indian king of the past was 
debarred from the right to legislate for the people, specially that 
Agoka’s regulations were not pieces of legislation. 


The question of political sovereignty is not so easy to answer AB 
that of legal in the ense of the A&okan State, In a constitution such 
as the British, political sovereignty may be said to belong to the 
electorate in the sense that ‘the legal sovereign is bound in the end 
to carry ont its wishes’, It must have been in view of the absence 
of any elective system in the Maurya State that Professor Mookerji 
characterised it as an absolute monarchy in the legal as well as 
political sense of the term. The upshot of his remark is that under 
the Maurya constitution the king was responsible to none but himself, 
bis God or conscience. But to understand and appreciate the real 
situation we need not attach undue importance to the elective system 
which exists in the limited monarchy of England or the modern 
democracy of any other country of Europe or America, To speak 
of the Britiah constitulion in particular, it cannot be said that its 
political sovereignty belongs to the British people as a whole for the 
obvious reason that it has not extended the franchise to all as, for 
instance, was done by the Greek City States, Instead of looking 
ai the narrow technical aspect of the matter, let us better look to the 
essential point in the definition of political sovereignty. The political 
sovereign, according to its accepted definition, ia ‘that power in the 
State whose will prevuils.’ As distinguished from the legal 
sovereign, the political sovereign is unable to enact and enforce 
the laws directly. | 

In ali the monarchical States of Ancient India but those in which 
the reigning monarch happened to be a reckless, ruthless and 
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incorrigible tyrant, political sovereignty theoretically inhered in the 

impersonal authority of Dharma and actually belonged to the ruled, 
the subjects, or the people at large, who were the real beneficiaries 
of the State. 


When only the Police type of State prevailed in India, occupied 
with the business of maintaining law and order within the territory, 
the Upanishad teacher proclaimed : "Dharma is the king of kings 
(kshatrasya kshatrah), there being nothing mightier than it. Tt is 
by (the power of) Dharma that the wenker person controla the 
stronger as it were by (the might of) a ruler. Dharma is satya, 
therefore, when one affirms the satya, he affirms the dharma, or when 
one affirms tiie dharma, he affirms the satya. Thus verily it becomes 
an affirmation of both."'! 


The Buddha expanded this Upanishad iden of Dharma when ће, 
too, came to declare: “Dharma is the king of king overlords (dhammo 
rañño chakkavattissa raja). Here a king overlord who ts virtuous 

and a righteons monarch, depending on the dharma, honouring the 
dharma, respecting it, submitting thereto, acting as the standard- 
bearer of the dharma, having the dharma for the banner of his 
imperium, and acknowledging the sovereignty of the dharma, provides 
the lawful protection and safeguard among his own people, and alike 

among the subordinate rulers, the army, the Brühmans and rich 
honseholders, the townfolks and country people, the Sramanas and 
Brahmanas as religious teachers, (nay, even) among the beasts and 
birds. Thus verily by dharma he sets the wheel in motion (i.e. founds 
paramount sovereignty) of which the eourse cannot be resisted by any 
inimical human being whosoever.” 


Asoka himself, who sought to fulfil the chakrayarti or imperial 











1 Brihad Aranynka Up, L.4. 14: Tad etat, kahnirasya kshairam yad dharmas 
tasmid dharmat param nlsíy-ato sbaliyin baliyatn samüa 'atpsate dharmena yathi 
rijiaivam, Yo val s& dharmah satyam vai tet, фае antyan  vadaniam 
hur dharmam, vadatiti, dharmaem ta vadantem ваіуат vadatityetahyewnitad 
ubhayam bhavati. 

з Anguttars iii, p. 147 £: Idha-raji chakkavatt! dhammiko dhammaraji dham- 
marineva nissüya dhammam sékkaroulo аппа garukaranto dhsmimam apaclkü ya- 
mino dhammaddhsjo dhammaketu dhammédhipateyyo dhammikani rakkkbüvnrana- 
guttim samvidahaii antojanssmim-ekhnattiyesu anuyantesu ba asmin ташна 
gahspatikesu negama-jānspadesu gamann-brühmanesu migapakkhisu.. Samvidahitv& 

..ühammeneva chakksm pavatteti, tam hoti chakkam sppativattiyam kenachi. 
жанан Ынна pachchatthikens pining. 
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idea! of the Buddha, insisted on rearing up by the dharma, providing 
by the dharma, pleasing by the dharma, and guarding by the dharma 
(dhammena piland, dhmmmena vidhane, dhammena sukhiyand, 
ühammena goti, P. E. I. He, too, desired that the rulers should 
administer the dharma, standing firm in dharma and virtue 
(dhammamhi silamhi tisjamto dhammam anusásisamti, R. E. IV). 

In the early Upanishad phraseology, dharma was just another 
word for rita'. Dharma in the sense of Law was but the regulative 
principle of human conduct and compelling instrument in a socio- 
moral order, which was an actuality or truly existent fact (satya) and 
in consonance with the order of reality considered in its five contexts 
(pafichasu adhikaraneshn), viz., the physical order (adhilokam), the 
astronomical order (sdhijyautisham), the procreational or biological 
order (adhiprajam), the cultural order (adhividyam), and the individa- 
ality of persons (adhyatmam)?. The dharma to be priotised is the 
law of piety or duty in accordance with the past tradition or 
established nsgge". 


As explained by Buddhsghosa, the dharma to be respected by a 
king overlord ho was virtuous and a righteous monarch stood for 
the ten psycho-ethical principles of human conduct and character 
(düsa-Eusala-dharima) as also for the traditional path of virtue, the 
precedent (pavenidhammar).* \ 

The dhamma spoken of by Aáoka was essentially the law of piety 
or duty. With him the tradition was the tradition of piety (dhamma- 
nupatipati, P. E, VII) established by the former kings of India. 

The Buddha, to be true to the ideal he had set forth, left behind 
him a constitution for the Brotherhood founded by him, which was to 
be worked out and mainlained by the impersonal authority of the 
Dhamma in the sense of the collective body of the Doctrine and the 
Discipline promulgated by him. He declined to nominate his 
successor on the ground that he never thought that he was the leader 

of the Sangha or that the Fraternity waited for his lead®. The 
Doctrine embodying the principles and rules of conduct and character: 

was to take his place i in his absence." 
^ 34 qaittirlya Up, L 1. 1. ritam vadishyümi antyam vadishyami. 
Ibid, Т. 8. 1. 
Ibid, I. 11, 2. 
Manoraths-piran! to Rajavagga in Anguttarn, iii, p. 147 1f. 
Digha, li, p. 


© Ibid, ii p: Yo vo maya Dhammo sha. Vinayo tha desilo pannatto so vo 
mama achehayens eatthiü. 
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As for the power of the collective body of subjects or citizens of 
the Agokan State, fffíid, for the matter of that, of other monarehical 
states of Ancient India, it is not enough to say with the writer in the 
Cambridge History of India that the Indinn king was no Sultan with 
the sole obligation of satisfying his personal caprice,! or with Mookerji 
that even apart from the living sense of hie moral responsibility to his 
people, there was an important limitation upon his autocracy from the 
luct that he was not the source of Law.? 

The agreed opinion in the matter is that there was no unchecked 
monarchical despotism in India, Haychaudhuri hes convincingly 
sought to show that the power of the monarch was checked, in the 
firat place, by the Brihtmane, or, as we might also say, the Bribmanas 
and Sramanas who were the repositories, interpreters and dissemina- 
tors of national culture. "The second check came fromthe ministers 
and village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king and 
whom the king consulted regularly on important occasions. The 
third check (and we may say, the main check) was exercised by the 
general body of the people ‘who were distinct from the ministers and 
Gramapis, or Grümikas, and who used to meet in an assembly styled 
Samiti or Parishad* in the Upanishads’.* 

The late lamented Dr. Jayaswal was at pains to show that the 
Council of Ministers as a body politic evolved out of the Vedic 
popular assembly called Samiti or Parishad (Pali Parisa), and that as 
such, it retained its representative character, The Furohita (Royal 
Chaplain) who administered the oath to the monarch at the time of 
his installation and the Ministers or Councillors with whose consent 
and whole-hearted support he was to be installed on the throne were 
generally viewed as the trustees of popular interests. The presence 
and assent of the army, the important officers, the leading people of 
the community, and the collective body of the town and countryfolks 
was indispensable. 

The Pali Mahavovyinda Suttants, while narrating û story of the 
past stage of Indian monarchy, describes the Purohitas as ‘king- 
makers’ (réjakatiato, Sk. rajakrits or rajakartris), The Satapatha 
Brahmana, too, speaks of an earlier state of things when it represents 
the Sata (Charioteer) and Grümani (Leader of the Host) ns king- 


t Yol i, p. 491. 
* Asoka, p: 4T. 
' Barua, Insariplians, ii, p. 292 ff. 
* Haycbaudhari, op. cit, p. 145 ff, 
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makers,! and makes them as well as other Ratnins (the chief 
members of the royal household and of the civil amd military staffs) as 
recipients of the sacrificial honours at the time of the king’s corona- 
tion?. Other Ratnins comprised the Chief Queen (Mahishi), the 
Royal Chaplain (Purohita), the Chamberlain (Kshattri), the Treasurer 
(Samgrahitri), the Tax-Collector (Bhigadugha), the Keeper of the 
Dice.(Akshayapa), the Companion in the Chase (Govikartana), the 
Courier (Paligala), and, above all, the Commander-in-Chief (Benani)*. 


The Pali Nikayas including the Jitakas in verse amply testify to 
the importance of the Councillors and Officers (Amachchas, Parisasjjas) 
and Village Headmen (Gamikas) in the body politic of a royal state. 
But the power behind them all was the will of the collective body of 
the people, the town and the country-folks (pora-jinapada, ratihika- 
negami). When this went against the king, he had to go. When it 
went against the king and his Purohita and Ministers, they all had to 
go. The whole position may be realised from the following conversa- 
tion between the king of Sivi and the people of Sivi in the Pali 
Vessantara Játaka : 

“The king was told : 

The bidding of the Bivi folk if you refuse to do 
The people then will act, methinks, against 
your son and you. 
The king replied : 
Behold the people's will, and I that will do 
not gainsay."^ 


The career of the king and his ministers was not interfered with 
so long as they were not found guilty of misrule and their conduct 
not reprehensible. When the citizens of Magadha became sick 
of the unworthy conduct of the successors of king Bimbisara, all ot 
whom happened, according to the Pali Chronicles, to be parricides, 
they rose up together against the last monarch ofthe line and 
replaced him by his minister, According to the Padakusala-mana- 
vaka Jataka, when a king and his Purohita were found guilty of theft, 











1” B'atapatha Br. iii. 4. 1. 7. xiii, 2. 2. 18. In this connection MooEerji 
(Fundamental Unity of India, p. 88) observes that ‘both official and non-official or 
popular claments were represented in the function’. 

© Aitareya Bra viii. 17. 

а Ol also Jaiminiya Up. Br., iii. 7. 6., Raychaudhuri, op. cit p. 147. 

* Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 146 ff. 
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the investigaling ofücer brought the mattertothe notice of the 
councillors and the citizens, and the latter got rid of both and elected 
a good man as king. In the case of Vessantara, the people of Bivi 
were enraged when the prince gave away the state-elephant whose 
presence in the kingdom was necessary for guarding against drought 
and food scarcity. 

Thus it may be shown that the popular will ultimately prevailed 
in Ancient India and that it was expressed in extraordinary circums- 
tances, no matter how. Rebellion or resort to physical force is 
everywhere the last weapon at the hands of the populace of a country. 

But we shall be far from the truth to think that in India of the 
` Maurya age the people had not various civic institutions of their own,— 
societies, corporations, and trade guilds and their respective leaders, to 
express their will in a constitutional or semi-constitutional form. 
The Mea of natural leadership was generally prevalent. From the 
various ‘set forms of speech’ (kammavichas) met with in the Gribys 
Sotras, the Vinaya Texts and the Arthaéastra, it is easy to infer that 
the parliamentary proceedings were not unknown. 

4. Government: The government of a territory is, according to 
modern definition, the machinery through which the will of the State 
is expressed. It involves the consideration of two things, vis, the 
constitution and its actual working, both of which are cemprehended 
by the system of administration. 

The familiar Indian word for administration is rAjys-4dsana or 
rijadanda-parichdlana, In the Buddha's phraseology, administration 
means @nichakka-pavattamn, ї.е., setting the wheel of the sovereign 
command in motion. The same is implied in Kháravela's inscription 
by the expression, supavata-vijayachaka (euprsvarita-vijaya-chakta). 
The poetic imagery behind it goes to compare the running ofa 
government to the driving of a royal chariot (rija-ratha), The 
Indian conception of government centred indeed round the imagery 
of a chariot, just as the modern conception does round that of & 
machinery. The Indian is distinctively an organic conception, the 
chariot being an organic combination of parts, brought into a working 
order : 

Тања hi angasambhárá hoti saddo ratho iti’. 

In the Upanishad poetry, the chariot atands for the living body or 

organism, soul for the lord of the chariot, intelligence for the chario- 





1 Samyutia., i, p. 184 f., Milindapaiha, p. 28. g 
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teer, mind for the rein-holder, the organs of sense and action for 
the horses yoked to the chariot, and the objects of sense and action 
for the field to be traversed by them - 

Atmanam rathinam viddhi, éariram ratham eva tu | 

buddhi tu &irathim viddhi, manah pragraham eva cha | 

Indriyáni hayán hur vishayáms teshu gocharán! | 

In the case of a government, the king (rájà) is the lord of the 
chariot, the chief minister (amachcha) is the charioteer (s&rathi, suta), 
the commissioner (rajjuka) is the rein-holder, the officers (yuktas) are 
the horses yoked to the chariot, the commander-in-chief (senápati 
mahámatta) is the door-keeper or guard. 

In connection with the chariot procession came in the king’s 
mother, chief queen, the crown prince, the chaplain, the banker, the 
master archer (or measurer of capacity), and the courtezan. 

Raja mati mahesi cha uparéja purohito |. 
rajjuko siirathi sefthi dono doviriko tatha | 
ganika ekidasi jana Kurndhamme patijthita- | 

From these, it may be realised that at the back of Aóoka's Tiajjukas 
and Yuktas, maybe also behind his Pradegikas, lingered the old poetic 
imagery of the royal state as a moving chariot. 

Б. Constitution: Asoka’s was a unitary form of government, 
inasmuch as all the powers of the State were centralised in the King 
and the Council of Ministers, and all the state-policy emanated from 
the capital, i.2., from Pajaliputra (B. E. V.). 

In the earlier part of Aáoka's reign, precisely as in that of the 
reign of his father, the central government was responsible for the 
administration of the empire, especially that of his domain proper. 
With the appointment of his Viceroys in the four of the outlying 
provinces, there took place the delegation of certain powers to them, 
although the policy, official directions and changes in the method of 
administration continued to be dictated from the centre (5. R. E. I, 
5. Б.Е. П). The four outlying provinces were the North-Western 
(Uttaripatha), the Western (Avanti), the Eastern (Kalinga), and the 
Southern (Mahishamandala), Clearly in the case of the Eastern 
Province, we find that it had two administrative divisions, the major 
and the minor, each with its official headquarters, namely, Tosali and 
Samapa (8.R.E. 1, 8.R.E. 11). The Southern Province is also shown 
to have comprised two such administrative divisions, the major with 


1 Katha Up. i. 8. 8-4. ! J&iaka, IT, p. 867. 
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Suvarnagiri and the minor with Rishila as their respective head- 
[quarters (M.R.E., Bra.) Though such a clear case cannot be made 
out for the other two provinces, from the setting of the edicts, if may 
not be difficult to guess that the North-Western Province, too, 
consisted of two such divisions, the major with Takshasila and the 
minor most probably with Pushkarfivati as their respective head- 
quarters, and that the Western Province was constituted of two 
divisions, the major with Ujjayini and the minor probably with Vidisi 
as their respective headquarters. The \{ahiméatras placed in charge 
of the minor division of the province of Kalinga are represented ns 
Imperial Commissioners (Lajavachanika, 8. R. E. I, 8. R. E. II, J). 
Tt may be inferred from this, that prior to the appointment of the 
Kumara Viceroys, the Mahamitras in charge of the administration of 
the major division of the province also passed as Rajavachanikas. 
The same remark applies to the Mahimatras entrusted with the 
administration of different divisions in other outlying provinces as 
well. As distinguished from the Mahamitras in charge of the 
divisions in Home provinces, those placed in frontier provinces 
appear to have been designated Anta-Mahamatras (Ата Mahamata, 
Р.Е I}, competent to deal with matters relating to frontiers 
(pachamta) and frontagers (Amti, Samamta), in accordance, of course, 
with instructions from the capital (8.R.E, I). 

Precisely how many were the Home provinces we cannot say. 
The inscriptions of Aéoka, hitherto known, enable us to state that 
Benares, Kaudambi, Virdtanagara and S'rughna were official head- 
quarters of four divisions. One may include in the list of divisional 
headquarters such towns as Mathura, Gayi, Sahasrim, and the town 
adjoining the rock at Rupnath. The Mahimatras of these divisions 
might also be regarded as Rajavachanikas, inasmuch as they were all 
entitled to receive directions from the capital and imperial agents in 
the provinces to carry out the imperial wishes (Schism Pillar Edict, 
Kauéambi and Sarnith). 

The occurrence of three versions of A&oka's Bock Edicts at Girnar, | 
which was the ancient capital of Surishtra, at Sopiri (Pali 1 
Suppüraka), which was the capital and main port of Sünaparánta or 
Kukkuraparinta, and at Yerragudi in the modern district of Karnul 
gives rise to an administrative problem which is not easy to solve, 

As regards SHEA we learn from the Junigarh Rock inscrip- 
tions of Radradiman I that near Girinagara (Girnair) was excavated 
the Sudargana Tank by Chandragupta Maurya’s Vaisya Rashtriya 
named Pushyagupta. Subsequently, after the reign of Asoka 











(Adokasya  Mauryasyamte!) the  Yavanarija  Tushüspha built 
embankments and fitted the same with aqueducts (adhishthüya 
prapalibhir alankritam). From the new reading amte in lieu of krite?, 
it is evident that Tushaspha, probably a Perso-Greek from the North- 
Western region of India,” was a post-Asokan chieftain or independent 
ruler of Surdshtra as well as that the credit for the embankment of 
the tank and its aqueducts was due not to Asoka but to Tushispha. 

If it be true, as supposed, that Rudradiman had a previous record 
to guide him regarding the origin of the tank and its embankment, 
ete., there is no escape from the conclusion that the Vaisya Pushya- 
gupta, the excavator of the tank, was a Rashtriya of Chandragupta 
Maurya. Here the whole political and administrative mystery lies 
in the word Rashtriya which, according to the Amarakosha, 
signifies the brother-in-law (wife's brother) ofa king (rajaéyalas tu 
rüshiriyah).: Amarasimha is here guided by the sense in which the 
word was employed in the Sanskrit dramas. So the commentator 
Kehtrasvami is justified in pointing out that ‘except in a plays 
Raahtriys is a Rashtradhikritra, i.c., an officer appointed to look after 
or supervise the affairs of a rashjra, state or province.’ 

With Kielhorn Pushyagupta, the Vaisya Rashtriya of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, was the provincial governor of Surashtra,® while with 
Raychaudhuri he was probably ‘a sort of Imperial High Commissioner 
whose position was comparable to that of Lord Cromer in Egypt.’ 
Raychaudhuri inclines to identify the Rashtriya with the Rashfrapala’ 
whose salary was, according to the Arthaéîstra, ‘equal to that of a 
Kumara or Prince."* 

Raychaudhuri’s suggestion is evidently based upon the assumption 


1 Read Mauryasyürite, of. kulasy&nte, Andhranante in Pargitet's Pur&na Text, 
pp. 49, 58, 

 ielhorn is responsible for the completion of te after Mauryasya as krite, 
Bhau Daji was in favour of completing fe as tena. But the anasvüra stroke over 
sya being certain, one must connec te with Mauryasyam without unnecessarily 
presuming the omission by the scribe of Ari before or of na after te. 

t ‘Toshaspha being a personal name, Vincent Smith was led to think that the 
Yavana-r&ji bearing this name was m Persian, while the epithet Yavans-riji 
indicates that he was a Greek. 

* Amarakoghs, ¥.14, It ia nok altogether impossible that Pushyagupta wasa 
s'y&lakn of Chandragupta. 

5 Raychsudhuri, op. eit., p. 287. 

* E.L, VoL VIII, p. 48. 

' Arihas'&stra, V. 3. 

' Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 397. 
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‘that Surashtra was probably an autonomous vassal state, or a 
confederation of vassal states, and not an imperial province.’ The 
argument which leads him to this conclusion is worth quoting. 

“The Kautilya Arthadastra refers to a number of Sanghas, ¢g., 
Kamboja, Surishtra, etc. The Kambojas find prominent mention as 
a separate unit even in the Thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka, That 
Surishtra (Ksthiawir) was antonomous in the time of Asoka seems 
probable from the reference, in R.E.V, to various nations in the 
western border (aparitd) in addition to those named specifically, and 
from Rudradiman’s inscription at Junagadh which refers to the Raja, 
the Yavana Tushaspha, the contemporary and vassal of Asoka. The 
Yavanaraja was probably a Greek chief of the North-West who was 
appointed one of the Mukhyas or chiefs of the Burashtra Samgha by 
Adoka, just as Raja Man Singh of Ambar was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal by Akbar. His title of Raji probably indicates that he 
enjoyed a certain amount of antonomy." 

This observation, which is otherwise very weighty, is shaky for 
these two reasons! : 

(i) That the verse in the Arthaáastra (xi. 1) speaking of the 
K&mbhojas, the Surüshtras, and the like asthe guilds (corpora- 
tions) of warriors who lived by agriculture, irade and wielding 
weapons, as distinguished from others who bore the title of 
Raja, may be taken to have referred to an earlier state of 
things, and | 

(ii) That the new reading Asokasya Mauryasyamte renders 
the contemporaneity of Asoka and "Tushaspha highly 
problematical. 

As for the official designation of Rashtriya, Buddhaghosa tells us 
in one context, that during a processional state-drive of king Ajitasatra 
af Magadha the place assigned to the Rashtriyas (Ratthiyaputta) 
among his retinue ‘was just between the Mahamatras who were nicely 
dressed and the fittingly dreased Brahmans shouting the joy of victory. 
The Rashtriyas themselves ‘are said to have been gorgeously dressed 
holding swords and the like in their hands (vividhalanktira-mandita 
nsnippakara-avadhahattha).’? In another context, he tells us that 
the king of the Kuru country came to see the Thera Ratthapala 


_ e = —. 
1 The Petavatthu, iv. 5, represents Pingals, king of Bur&shira, as contemporary 
and adviser of a Maurysa ruler of Pzjaliputra. The commentary freely identifies this 
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(Rashtrapala) with a retinue consisting of the Mahimatras, the 
Maharüshtrikas, and such like persons of higher and higher ranks! 
(Mahümnita-Mahür&ithikadinam  vasena uzszatuggatam eva parissm 
gnhetva upasankari).* 

Squaring up the two, we may understand that Rashtriya and 
Rashtrika are one and the same designation. As for the connection 
of the Rashtriya or Rashtrika with Rashtrapala, some light may be 
thrown from the Pali Ratthapila Sutta ( Majjhima, iii ) and 
Buddhaghosa's comment thereon. From the Sutta itself, it in clear: 
that Rashtrapala was the only son of a S'reshthi of Бакова, а 
fertile and prosperous place in the Kuru country of the Buddha's 
time. The S‘reshthi who was a Vaidya by caste lived in a right 
royal style. According to Buddhaghosa, the S’reshthin’s was B 
Rashtrapala family (Rajthapala-kula). By definition, a Rashtrapila 
family was that of which the head was capable of maintaining and 
restoring the peace and order in 4 territory or any portion thereof in 
the event of party factions, capable of coping with or quelling any 
popular commotion or disturbance : 

Sarajikam chatuvannam posetum yam pahosaati | 
ratihapalakulam пипа (ebippa nen --34a ras dra pe ais M 

In the prose portion of the Chulla Sutasoma Jätaka, the 
Commander-in-Chief (Senapati) is placed at the head of the Amflyas 
(Councillors and Officers), the Chaplain (Purohita) at the head of the 
Brihmans and the Ráshtrika (Rajthika) is placed foremost among the 
Naigamas (Negama, ie., the bankers, business magnates and rich 
landowners who functioned at the same time as Mayors, Sheriffs and 
Justices of the Peace).? 

If such were the office and worldly position ol. a Rashtriya or 
Rashtrika, there is no wonder that Pushysgupte, a Rashtriya under 
Chandragupta Maurya, should be described as a Vaisya in Rudrada- 
man’s inscription. But the question still is— Was he appointed by 
Chandragupta to function ss the Governor or Imperial High 
Commissioner of Surashtra ? 

From Rudradaman’s inscription, it is evident, no doubt, that the 
Yavanas-raji Tushaspha became an independent chieftain or ruler of 





ne 
L ‘This shows that the Rashtrikas were higher in official as well se social status 
than the Mahümhftras. 
+ Barun, Inscriptions, ii, p. 204. 
4 Jptaka, V.p.178: Beu&pati-pamukhkni asiti-amacheha-sahassüni Furohits- 
pamukbüni eajthi-brühmenn-sahassani Eetthika-negamadayo bab pakkosüpetvü. 
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Surishtra, miy be of Surishtra-Anarta, i.e., the whole of Kathiawar, 
sometime after Adoka. The ancient name of Junagarh itself indicates 
that the city with the hill-fort was built by a Yavana ruler. Rudrada- 
man himself appointed a Pahlava ( Parthian or Persian ), named 
Suviéila, son of Kulaipa, as Amaltya ( Governor) for the whole of 
Surashtra and Anarta. Can we say that this was in keeping with the 
Maurya tradition, particularly Asokan f 


The Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. goes to show that the Imperial 
Agent or Commissioner at the place was 4 Rajjuka to whom the 
message to be proclaimed was despatched {гош the capital with the 
direction that he should, in his turn, commend it to the people 
((дпарайып) os well as the Rashtrikas (Rathikani cha) If sny 
inference is to be drawn from this, it is that in the janapada under 
thie particular Rajjuka were the Hashirikas besides the general 
роршасе.1 Whether there were any Mahamatras attached to this 
Rajjuka or not, this inscription has nothing to say. If the Бајјока 
as Regent or Chief Commissioner virtually took the place of the 
Kumiras in the Home provinces, he, too, must have s body of 
Mahimatras to assist him in deliberation as well as administration. 
That which was at the Yerragodi area was ex hypothesi in Surüshira 
(Girnar), Sanaparinta (Sopara), МаһагавЬ(та (Kopbal), and 
Mashaka (Maski). | 

Broadly speaking, as Regent or Chief Commissioner for A 
particular janapada (large administrative area, & Home province or 
Division), the Rajjuka was responsible to the king as the supreme 
administrative head of a particular imperial territory, He was to 
carry on the administration of the janapada placed in his charge 
with the aid of the Mahamatras and the Rasltrikas, He was the 
official medinm through which the king's orders, directions and 
instructions were to be communicated to the Mahamétras entrusted 
with the administration of towns or districts within his jurisdiction. 
‘The Purnshas or Personal Secretaries of the king were the official 
agents to intimate to the Rajjukas the king's wishes, instructions and 
policy shaping the method of administration to be faithfully followed 
by them in order to please the king, to work to his satisfaction 
(P.E. IV). 


Digha, Hi, p. 61: пошыпа-]апщрайң 
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From this line of argument, it may be concluded that in the 
four outlying provinces the Rajjuka or his provincial substitute, 
namely, the Fradesika (R.E. III)! was replaced later by a Kumara. 

The janapada under a Bajjuka was divided into a certain number 
of Gharas (smaller administrative areas, say, districts defining the 
jurisdiction of different classes of Mahümatras), with the kota-vishayas 
ffort-areas or fortified districts) here and there (Schism Pillar Edict, 
Barnath). 

The capital of Asoka was the seat of the Imperial Government. 
Here was his permanent residence, and within the pslace area were 
located the Council Hall and the Secretariat. The subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat were known as Yuktas (Б. Е. ПП, 
and they were to work under instructions from the Purushas rather 
than from the Parishad or Council of Ministers which was a delibera- 
tive and advisory rather than an executive body. As clearly stated in 
P, E, IV, the Purushas or Personal Secretaries were intimately 
acquainted with the king’s wishes (pulisini me chhamdanmani, 
P. E. IV). 

The Purushas, as appears from R.E. VI, were probably also the 
Dapakas and S‘rivapakas to whom the king issued his oral orders con- 
cerning something to be communicated or publicly announced. They 
werethe personal agentsof the king to instruct the subordinate officerB . 
in the Imperial Secretariat as to how to codify the orders properly and 
effectively (hetuto cha vyupjanato cha, R.E. IIT). The Yuktas in 
this Secretariat must have been attached also to the various depart- 
ments of the Mahaimatras, better Mantri Mahamatras (Pali Mantino 
Mahamatta), the Mantrins of the Arthadastra (I. 15), to whom the 
king entrusted all urgent matters (mahamatresu achayike aropitam 
bhavati,R.E. VI). It was the main duty of the Mantri Mahami- 
tras as adepts in the science and art of royal polity to advise the 
ruler in all important and urgent mattera and to take necessary 
diplomatic or sdministrative steps to save thes state in times of 
emergency.” 

The law-making organ of the Aéokan State was, as I sought to 
show, composed of the King and the Council of Ministers, the 
‘nitiative and the right of final approval lying with the former. The 
enactments went by the name of Regulations carrying legal force. 





1 See noxt Chapter for the official position of the Pridev'ikas. 
r Samyutts, i p. 102: Santi......imasmim rajakule menting mabamattl 
ye pshonti agate mantehi bhedayitum. f 
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The king of India was the highest judiciary of a monarchical 
state. He represented the final court of appeal. P.E. IV goes to show 
that in the latter part of his reign, Adoka delegated his own judicial 
wuthority to the Rajjakas and to corresponding state officials as 
regards provincial governments, Im cities like Tosali and башара, 
the administration, judicial or otherwise, was entrusted, as will be 
shown further on, to a body of. City-judiciaries (Nagala-viyohalaka, 
Nagalaka, S.R.E. I) corresponding, more or less, with the Puurs- 
vyavabirika or Nagaraka of the Arthasastra (I. 12, III. 36, V. 3). 


The supreme head of the Executive organ, too, was the king. All 
ihe orders, verbal or written, directions, instruetions and policy 
shaping the method of administration and supervision, as well as the 
mode of carrying out the king’s wishes emanated from the king and 
passed through the Council of Ministers before they took their final 
shape. These orders, directions, etc. were codified im the Secretariat 
by the Yuktas under instructions from the Purushas or the Pariahad 
and officially despatched for execution to the Rajjukas, and in the 
case of the outlying provinces, to the Kumara Viceroys since their 
appointment. who in their tarn communicated them to the divisional 
or district heads, All despatches from the major division toa minor 
one in a province had to be sent on the joint authority of the Kumara 
 Vieeroy and the Mabamatras attached to him and with proper official 
courtesy observed.! The same courtesy was equally observed even 
when the king himself addressed anything to a religious fraternity 
like the Buddhist Sangha (Bhabru), It may be shown that this was 
in accordance with the convention established long before? It may 
further be shown that the forms and style of Aéoka’s inscriptions 
conformed to the prevalent rules that became systematised later in 
the prose treatise of the Arthnéastra (IL 10). As for the promulga- 
tion of an ordinance or the proclamation of an imperial message, - 
certain written copies were supplied from the capital to select centres 
from which other copies were to be made, circulated and suitably 
placed as far as went the jurisdiction of the officers concerned, These 
were to be also permanently incised on rocks and pillars (Schism 
Pillar Edict, Sarnath, M.R.E., Rupnath, Sahasram), In communica- 

ting with the people of wild tracts (ataviyo), the officers commissioned 
| ! 


: М. R. E, Bra: Buüvammagirite ayaputasa mühümülünati eha vachanena 
Isilasi miHkEiRi& arogiyam eaiaviyZ hevam eha vataviyk. Cl Nasik Cave inserip- 
tion o! Gautamiputra Sitakarni 2 amacho samako агова Talari 

ag 
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to do the work were to verbally inform them (ILE. XIII). The 
communication with the Antas or Samantas was maintained through 
the Datas (Envoys or Emissaries, R.E, XIII, S.RE. ID. 

The maintenance of law and order which is one of the essential 
duties of every state of stable character did not suffer in the least 
under the Adokan regime. That the criminal laws were most rigorous 
in the country is reflected by Asoka’s inscriptions (B. E. V) ae well 
as borne out by the collective literary evidence. The prisons (bandhann, 
R.E. V, E:E IV, S.R.E. I) existed, sudden arrest (akasmai bandhana) 
and coercion (parikilesa) ending in imprisonment (bandbanamtika) 
was not altogether out of the mischief of the law (S.R.E.1). The life 
behind the prison bars was a state of woe and it needed safeguards and 
humane consideration (R.E.V). The wild tribes and gangs of thieves 
(ataviyo) were a source of trouble to ihe State, But whenever they 
caused or tried to cause mischiefs within the territory, the miscreants 
were severcly dealt with and warned (R.E. XII). Frontiers were 
zenlously guarded nnd drastic measures, if necessary, were taken, to 
prevent the frontagers from planning encroachments on the home 
territory or ereating any disturbance from outside (B.R.E. II). It was 
considered a bounden duty of the State to see that the people were 
not harassed or oppressed by any officer and were not driven into 8 
state of rebellion by highhandedness on the pari ol government 
servants (S.R.E. I). 

The Agokan was not, however, a police type of government. It 
represented, on the other hand, a far advanced culturetype performing 
all the ministrant functions, e g., keeping itself fully informed of the 
actual condition of the people, whether it is prosperity and happiness 
ûr the opposite, identifying itself by an enlightened sympathy with 
them (P.E. IV), taking саге of the poor, the needy, the aged, the 
children, the oppressed, the virtuous, and the persons engaged in 
disseminating culture, ensuring the reasonable and human treatment 
of slaves and servants (RE. III, R.E. IV, R.E, V. ete.), promoting the 
cause of piety (dhamma-vadhi), doing works of public utility and 
humanitarian kind (R.E. II, Queen's Edict, P.E.V, P.E. VII), and, 
übove all, educating the subjects to an excellence of moral and 
national character (R.E. II, R.E: IV, P.B. VID. 

6. Method and Policy: Every State like that of Asoka, which 
has a great mission set before it, has to ensure its own safety, increase 
its efficiency, and prove its effectiveness, and for that, the definition of 
its methods, principles and policy is в desideratum. This indeed 


constituted the manin task of Dandaniti or the Science of Government 
which is presupposed by Aáoka's inscriptions (B. Б. E.I: niti) A&oka 
himself as an enlightened ruler and political thinker has clearly 
defined them. 

As for the theoretical purpose of the science, as well as those o! 
other normative sciences of practical application to life, such as ethics, 
economics and medical science, it was set out, notably in the Buddha's 
thought-scheme, under four aspects, the first two of which may be 
characterised as negative and the second two ns positive: to guard 
against the rise of the evil which has not arisen, to stop the evil which 
has not arisen, to pave the way for the rise of the good which has not 
arisen, and to increase the good which has arisen.’ The same as to 
waste and income in the science of wealth, and disease and health in 
the science of medicine, The Arthaéastra (1-4) while epeaking of the 
purpose of the science of polity, expresses it thus: It is to be used as 
means tö the attainment of that which has not been attained, tha 
fostering of that which has been attained, the promotion of that 
which has been fostered, and the proper application of that which has 
been promoted? The very same line of thinking is traceable in the 
words of A&oka, eg., when he said that the nim of all his efforts 
through government was not only that all the people were free from 
the innate proneness to sim (sakale npaparisrave asa, I. E. X), but 
also that they grew sufficiently with the growth in piety (anulupayü 
dhammavadhiyé, vadheya, P. E, VII) or when he gave out that he 
had not only promoted the cause of piety (vadhits, B. ÉE. V, P. E, 
VII) but would see that it went on being promoted immensely 
(vipulam vadhisiti, М. Б. Е.). 

The agreed opinion of the earlier teachers of polity was in favour 
of the strictest, severest or relentless method of administration 
(tikshnadanda). A ruler desirous of the progress of the world 
should always hold the sceptre raised (nityam ud yatadandas ayit),* 
there being no better instrument than the sceptre to maintain peace 








and order. The diametrically opposite method was one of laxity 


4 anuppanninam aknaalinam pipskinam dhammanam nuppi 
uppanninam kusalinam dhamminam bhiyyobharayn. 
= alabdha-labhartha, labdha-parirakehani, 
rakahita-vivardhani, vriddhaaya tirtheshu pratipüdani cha. 
t ‘This is also the method recon mended in the Mahibharata and Manu's 
Code, 
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and lenieney (mridndanda), which was advocated by none of the 
teachers but was followed in practice by the sluggish or morally 
eoward among the rulers themselves, According to Kautilya, both 
are wrong methods to follow, since the first makes the ruler repulsive 
to the people and the second contemptible. The wiser method 
consists in awarding punishment as deserved, with due consideration 
and full knowledge of the law and not under the influence of greed, 
wrath or ignorance (kimakrodhabhyim ajüanat) On the other hand, 
when the hand of justice is kept back, there prevails anarchy—the 
mátsyanyáys (rule of might is right), as is popularly called. In the 
absence of a holder of the sceptre (dandadhara) the stronger swallows 
up the weaker, while guarded by him, eyen the weak can overpower 
the strong. 

Even the wiser method of Kaujilya may be shown to have been 
rather in agreement with that which is described in the Pali Tiajovada 
Játaka ns the Koáalan way, falling short of the standard aimed aí£ : 

dalham dalhassa khipati, mudusea muduá mudum, 

"matches violence with violence, mildness with mildness." 
which tantamounts to the Mosaic principle of ‘an eye for an eye’, а 
tooth for a tooth’. Hera neither the spirit of justice is enlivened with 
the quality of mercy, nor does forbearance (khamti) receive its due 
importance as moral strength. 

The Buddha is historically known as the propounder of the 
wisdom of the via media (majjha, majjhima patipada) which. was 
applicable alike to religious and secular life, The application of this 
as a method of government has been explicitly shown. in the Jatakns. 
Aéoka enunciates as well as adopts the same as a definite method of 
administration. 

Aéoka’s definite instruction to his officers was.to fulfil ‘the mean’ 
(majham, 5.1.1, 1), avoiding these two extremes, viz, acting under 
the influence of such immoral propensities as ‘malignity, irascibility, 
erueliy and oppressiveness', on one side, and 'non-npplication, indo- 
lence and weariness for exertion’, on the other.* Consistently with 
this, he defined kshanti (forbearance) as that kind of fortitude or 
moral strength which was to be displayed by the ruling authorities 
in dealing with miscreants and mischief-makers in taxing their 


1 Arthas'üstra, I. 4. 

1 Dea Ch, VII. 

3 SRE. I; Tata iehhitaviye : "majhsm patipadayemz" ti, Imehi cha jütehi 
no sampstipajai—isüym  usulopena nithuriyena iulsnüys апдтшуй Wlssiyena 
kilamathens. 
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patience to its utmost limit, inwardly having the heart to forgive and 
and not to use the law of punishment beyond what is required.’ 
Even in extreme cases, where a victory by arms was unavoidable, 
they should (with full preparedness) practise forbearance and prefer 
light action ag far as practicable." 

Carefully scrutinised, however, Kaufilya's opinion, minus its 
underlying spirit, tends to be identical with Asoka’s. 

Two methods were to be adopted for the sufficient growth of the 
people with the growth in piety, viz, enactments in the form of 
imperial regulations (dhamma-niyamna) and moral persuasion (nijhati, 
Pali nijjhatti),* the second being considered the more effective of 
the two. 

The enactments included the special ordinance promulgated for 
the suppression of schisms in a religious community (Schism Pillar 
Edict). Moral persuasion consisted in— 

1. the propounding and promulgation of the principles of piety 
or duty and the imparting of instractions in them (dhammá- 
nusathini, R.E. IV, P.E. VID); 

9. the periodical proclamations of piety (dhamma-sávanáni, 
P.E. VII, M.E. E.) : | 

3. causing the principles and proclaimed messages to be incised 
permanently on rocks and pillars in order to keep them before 
the publie eye, 

4. the celebration of festivals and popular demonstration of 
rewards of pious life in henven by the display of celestial 
mansions, celestial elephants, illuminations, and artistic 
representations of the fiery (sun, moon, stars, ete.) and other 
divine forms (divyáni rupani dasayitpü janam, ILE. IV), 

5. the monumental acts of piety (dhammn-thambhani, P.E. VII) 
in the form of public and hnmanitarian works (К.Е. П, 
P.E. VII, Queen's Edict); 

6. thesstting of personal examples (R-E. I, R.E. VIII, Lumbini 
Pillar, Nigali Sagar) ; and 

7. the maintenance of a tolerant, reverential and helping attitude 
towards allfaiths and religious teachers (R.E. VII, К.Е, ХП, 
E. E. XIII, P.E, VII), 

| RE, XIII: yo pi eha npakarayali kehnmitaviyamale va yur sako 
kehamanaye. S.B.E. IT: khamisati e chakiye kbamitaya, 

з: В.Е. ХПІ: narasake avn rijaye chhati cha (labudsmdjatani eha rochetu). 

* PE. VIL. 


The anusamyana consisting in quinquennial and triennial tours of 
inspection on the part of the Rajjukas and Pradeáikas (B.E. ILI), or 
on that of the Rajavachanika Mahamatras (S.R.E. I) was the method 
of official supervision introduced by A&oka for the following purposes: 
(1) to collect a first-hand information about the actual condition of 
the people (sukhiyana-dukhiyanam jamisamti, P.E. IV), (2) to bring 
good and happiness to town and country folks and do favour to them 
(janasa jinapadasa hitasukhom upadahevu anugahinevu cha) by 
initiating various works of publie utility (R.E. III, P.E. IV}, (8) to 
educate them in the laws and ideals of piety (R.E. 1H, P.E. IV), and 
(4) to prevent the miscarriage of justice and breaches of duty 
(P.E, IV,, S E.E. D), in addition to their usual administrative duties 
(ahapayitu atane kammam, 5.5.8. 1). As ordained at first, the 
anusamyüna was to be undertaken every five years, both in the Home 
and outlying provinces (H.E. IID, whieh was modified later with the 
result that the five-year system was retained for the Home provinces, 
while the supervising officials in the outlying provinces were required 
to sea that they had not exceeded three years (S.R.F. I). In introdu- 
cing these tours ASoka’s intention obviously was to fully utilise the 
adhimasa (additional month) which occurred at the end of every 
half-cycle or two ndditional months that were available st the end of 
a cycle of five years the working year consisting of 854 days and 
nighta.! | 

The Aéokan age was pre-eminently dominated by the éraddha or 
active form of faith. Accordingly the guiding principle of all human 
actions was apramüda of which utthana (alertness), udyama (energetic 
effort), ubsiha (ardour), and parikrama (strenuous exertion) were 
various synonyms or connotations. So there is no wonder that 
ufthana was regarded by Adoka as by Kautilya and others before him 
as the principle of action in which lay the secret of success in adminis- 
tration (tasa cha esa mûle, R.E. VI). The prompt despatch of business 
(atha-samtiraps, R.E. VI) was, according to A&oksa, tha real test of 
man's sense of duty borne by the energetic spirit within him. The 
sense of duty and great ardour in work on the part of the king, his 
ministers and officers are possible only where all of them are led by 
the spirit of service for a great cause, which, in the words of Asoka, 
was the service to the country (desivuti, §.R.E, I), and in the 
language of Asoka and earlier political thought, doing good to the 


1 Arthas‘astre, IL. 7: tris'atam cbatubpafichaa’aoh chihoriteinim karma- 
samratesarah, 
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whole world (sarva-loka-hita, R.E. VI), the promotion of the Interests 
of all, both here and hereafter, immediate and remote. 


Kauiilya and other ancient political thinkers spoke of these three 
sources of state strength, namely, mantratakti, prabhusakti (Le., 
prabhava), and utsiha-éakti, The first is born of wise counsel, the 
second of state resources and fighting strength, and the third of 
energetic spirit', Aéoka, too, laid stress not only on the very best 
kind of ardour (aga usaha, P.E.I, aga parükrama, R. E, X) but also 
on the other two. In warning the wild tribes and gangs of thieves 
against mischief-making, he desired that they should know his 
prabháva (prabhave, R.E. XIII), Though ihe word mantra is nol 
met with in Aéoka’s inscriptions, it is not difficult to make out from 
his trend of thought that wise counsel is not. possible where there" is 
no unanimity in decision and no unity of purpose, This is why he 
laid so much stress on concord (samavüya, R.E. XII) in religious as 
well as secular life, on unity (sameha-samage, Schism Pillar)in а 
religious fraternity as in a body politic. Just as the Buddha was 
eager io ace that there was always good understanding (nijjhatti) and 
no dissension in the Bhikkhu-pariai,? so also was Adoka with regard 
to the Council of Ministers (Parisi, R.E. VD. He, too, gave the 
Council of Ministers the full liberty to discuss state-matters without 
the least interference from his side. The need of the same community 
of spirit and unity of purpose is felt in the Vedic conception of a 
Samiti or Parishad. "United they meet, united they rise up, united 
they do their duties"!—this was laid down by the Buddha as one of 
tha seven essential conditions of national as well as communal 
well-being. 

Another condition laid down by the Buddha was that what iz 
not in consonance with that which is established as a good usage 
(precedent, tradition) should not be introduced, nor should what is 








—_Ə == mmy 


1 Ibid, үт. 31 S'aktis trividhih: jüanabalam mantra, "aktih; kogadanda- 

bala: prabhu-s'aktib, vikruma-balam ute&ha-salktih. 
Amerakosha, Kehatriyavargs, 89 : 
a'akiayes tiisrah prabhavotaühn-manirajül;. 

2 Anguttars-N., I, p; 60, Mahzvagga (Vinaya P.l, Ch, X; Sümngüma Buita 
(Digha, iti), 

* Taitüriys Up,ii. I1: gaha nüvavaiu, евра 1 пац bhunakiu, anha viryam 
karnsüvahai,. 

* Mahiparinibb&na Buttanta, Ch. I. aamagel sannipatanti, s&magg& vuptha- 
hanti,samnaggü karanlysni karonti. 
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established as a good usage be discarded.! Such was indeed the very 
method of ASoka’s government which was intended to uphold and 
strengthen the received tradition of righteousness, virtue and piety 
(porána pakiti, M.R.E., Bra). Though the traditional or tried method 
of the former kings of India was not found adequate as means of 
furthering the cause ot piety, it was süpplemented but not discontinu- 
ed (R.E. IV, P.E. VII). 

he fifth condition insisted on holding the seniors in age and 
experience in high esteem and giving them the respect due to them. 
Association with the seniors (vriddha-samyogu) found its due 
importance in the Arthasastra (1.5) as well. There is no wonder then 
that Agoka should be repeatedly insisting on the need of respectful 
attention to seniors and high personages in all walks of life (R. E. IX, 
Tt. E. XII, etc.). 

The seventh condition of the Buddha emphasized ihe need of 
providing all the existing institutions with necessary safeguards and 
lawful protection so that worthy persons visiting the country might 
find themselves comfortable and move about in safety. The Classical 
writers, such as Diodorus and Strabo, bear testimony to the fact that 
special care was taken of the foreigners by the Maurya government. 
There were officers appointed to see that they were not wronged. 
Arrangements were made for their treatment if they fell ilL. When 
they died, their bodies were properly disposed of nnd their properties 
were handed over to their relatives, The judges, too, exercised 
greatest possible scruple in dealing with cases in which they were 
implicated.” Dandin in his Daáakumüracharita (ii. 44), tells us that 
the Mauryas had granted this boon to the foreign merchants that ‘if 
they were found to be in possession of stolen property, capital 
punishment should be excused in their cases’,” an information, which 
may be shown to be in accord with ihe rules in the Arthaáastra (II. 
16).+ The inscriptions of Asoka do not throw any direct light on 
this pomt. But indirectly it may be inferred from them (R.E. IL 











i Ibid, Ch. I; &paüistinn na paüzapenbi pafiriatlarn na gamuchchhindanti. 

3 MoeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 42 ; Raychaudhuri, op. cit. p. 289. 

1 Maurysdatià esha varo vünijem, Idris'eshu aparidheshu nüeti Ras'ubhih 
abhiyogah, cited by Hangsawami Aiyangar, op. ait, p: 186. 

* ey, “Foreigners importing merchandise shall be exempted from being sued 
for debis unless they are (local) associations and partners.” OL also Arthas'aatra, 
TL. 88: "Foreign merchants who have often been visiting the country as well as 
those who are well-known to local merchants shall be allowed to land in port 
towns," 
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R.E. V, E. E. XIII; that just as he himself was eager to see that his 
emissaries safely moved about in foreign territories nnd were allowed 
facilities for work and that the Brahmana ond Sramana teachers had 
their freedom of movement in the tribal States within his empire, 
80, on his part, he must have granted similar facilities to the 
emissaries and merchants from outside. 

Now, as to thea state policy of Asoka. Vaitavyadhi alone among 
the earlier political thinkers held that war and peace (sandhi-vigrahau) 
were the two real forms of the state-policy. The agreed opinion of 
other teachers went to advocate the six forms of Stnte-policy 
(shidgunyam) and the fourfold diplomatic means ( upiiya- 
chatushtayam ), The six forms consisted in peace, war, observance 
of neutrality, marching, alliance, and making peace with one and 
waging war on another.” “The fourfold means consisted in 
conciliation (sama), creation of obligation (dana), creation of division 
(bheda), and drastic action (danda), It is rightly pointed out in the 
Arthadisira (VIL. 1) that the proper field of application of the state 
policy was the inter state circles (prakriti-mandalam). 

As defined in the Arthaéistra (VIL 1), binding with pledges is 
peace, Offensive operation is war. Remaining indifferent is neutrality. 
Making war preparations is marching, Seeking the help of snother 
is alliance. Double dealing is making peace with one and waging 
war on another. 

Conciliation is to be effected by the promise of protection of 
villages, of those who live in wild tracts, of pasture lands and roads 
of traffic, as well as by the reinstatement of those who are banished 
or who have run away or done harm. 

The creation of obligation is possible by the ceding of a territory, 
the gift of land, offering of presente, entering into matrimonial 
alliances, or giving assurances of non-aggression (dinam abhayasya). 

The creation of division is to ba attempted by sowing the seeda 
of dissension. 

Drastic action means the employment of threat or force against 
the enemy, open battle, or getting rid of the enemy by hook or crook. 

A&oka had adopted the most drastic measure ( danda ) against the 
Kalingas by wagaing an aggressive war оп them and permanently 

LArihas'gstra, VII. I, 
з TIbid, VIL 1, Ámarnkosha, Eshatriyavargs, t9: sandhir và vigraho y&ünam 
nasanam dvaidham &s'rayah. 
21 
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annexing their country to his imperial domain (R.E. XIIL). In 
dealing with the wild tribes and gangs of thieves (ațaviyo ) who 
caused mischiefs within the territory, he severally punished them, 
and subsequently tried to conciliate them by an expression of regret 
(anutape), by entreating them and making them understand the 
iniquity of their action, by assuring them that the king would forgive 
them if they had not exceeded the limit of his patience and were 
sorry for their misconduct, as well as by reminding them of the 
king's might (pabhave): “Be judicious and do not get yourselves 
killed“! In other words, he made use of three out of the four 
strategic means, viz., danda, sima and dana ( R.E. XIII ). 

In connection with the Antas ог Samantas mentioned in R.E, II 
and R.E. XIII, he sought to follow the policy of düna by carrying 
out certain works of public utility and philanthropic nature, as well 
as by conquering their hearts by the inculcation of the principles of 
piety in their territories. In the case of those Antas who showed the 
least tendency to aggression, he while following the twofold means 
о айпа апа dina, though not without a veiled threat, desired these 
assurances on his part to reach them: (1) that they were as much 
entitled to his affection and care as his own subjects, (2) that they 
might remain unworried and consoled on his atcount, (8) that he 
meant them happiness and no misery, and (4) that he would tolerate 
them within the limit of his patience (S.R.E. IT. Here we have the 
expression of the king’s good will, of his desire to respect territorial 
integrity, as well as to render them benefit. 

` f, Military strength and war policy : We have no means other 
than Greek accounts of ascertaining the exact military strength of 
the last Nanda or that of the first Maurya king. Among the Classical 
writers, Curtius assesses the military strength of Agrammes, the last 
Nanda king, as consisting of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, and 
2.000 four-horsed chariots besides a most formidable foree of 5,000 
elephants, while Diodorus and Plutarch increase the number of 
elephants to 4,000 and 6,900 respectively.2 “The Maurya (1. ¢., 
Chandragupta) raised the number of the infantry to 600,000, and of 
the elephants to 9,000, But his cavalry is said to have mustered 
only 30,000."* 


1 RE XIII:anuneti anunijhapeti &nutape pi echa prabhave Devannmpriyass 
yuchati tosha kiti—navatrapeyu no che hamneyasu. 

23° Rayehaudhuri, op.cit., pp. 190,219. As Vincent Smith puts it (Oxford History 

of India, p. 82), “the foree at the command of the last Nanda was formidable, being 

estimated at 60,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8.000 chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants,” 
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We regard to Asoka, the Pali Chronicles make it certain that his 
army, like that of other Indian monarchs, comprised all the four 
divisions called Aaya-gaja-nara-radha in Khiravela’s inscription, 
In the inscriptions of Adoka, we have mention in R.E. VI and 
M.R.E. (Ye), of the elephant-riders ( hathiyiroha ), the chariot- 
masters (yügyachariya), and the trained horses (vinita). His military 
strength may only be guessed from the account he has given of his 
war with the Kalingas. Aáoka while speaking of the casualities 
suffered by the Kalingas, mentions 1,560,000 men made captives, 
1,00,000 wounded ( shatam, R.E. XIII, G. ; slain, hata, other texts ), 
and as many as that (i6, 1,000000) who died (mata). From his 
painful reminiscences, it wonld seem that he found the Kalinga army 
to be a formidable force, To overpower such a strong adversary, 
the Maurya army under him must have been by far the larger 
and stronger. 

Certain it is that the territorial ambition impelled him to wage 
the aggressive war on the Kalingas. Profound reflections on after- 
effects of a war such as this, by which the cause of culture is bound 
to suffer most, brought about a great change in his life and career. 
Thenceforward he came to set the highest prize on dharma-vijaya or 
conquest by piety of which we shall see enough later on, 

Herelam just to add that in so far ns Professor Rangaswami 
Aiyangar observes that “this is a clear declaration by Asoka of his 
preference of the method of extending his suzerainty or sphere of 
influence without recourse to arms as against the policy of force, 
and violence which succeeded in Kalinga,"! I have nothing to gainsay. 
ButIdo not see much reason why he should consider Hultzsch's 
translation of Adoka’s dhammavijaya by ‘conquest by piety’, as 
distinguished from “conquest by arms”, ‘a forced interpretation’, 
when in the edict itself it has been contradistinguished from 
sarasaka (Sarasakya) or sdyaka vijaya. 

Aiyangar's argument is vitiated in this as well as a few other 
instances by the wrong assumption on which itis based, Weare 
not to say with Mr. Ramchandra Dikshitar that Asoka made use of 
the ‘well-known expressions popularised by Chandragupta’s great 
Minister, Kautilya.'* 

The prose treatise of the Arthasistra distinguishes between three 
kinds of conquerors, vis., the righteous (dharma-vijay1), the avaricious 

1 Ršjadharma, p+ 142. 

* Mauryan Polity, pp. 128 ff,, 254 ff, 
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(lobha-vijay?), and the demoniac (nsura-vijay?),! while the earlier 
distinction, as met with in the several Jatakas and Aáoka's R.E. 
XIII, and as implied in the words of Buddha, ig between iwo 
kinds of conquest, viz.,dharma and asura, dhamma and adhamma, 
dhamma and sarasaka, dhamunena (i.e, adandena asatthena) abhi- 
vijaya and adhammena (t.e., dandena satthena), From this, it is clear 
aa Professor Raychaudhuri, too, has sought to maintain, that behind 
Aéoka’s nomenclature was the chakkavatti ideal of ‘the Buddha.? 
The conception of three kinds of conquest, which must have developed 
out of the earlier two, takes us rather beyond the time of Asoka. 

Now, following up Aiyangar’s trend of thought, we can вау 
that the standpoints of Aéoka and the Arthasastra are dinmetrically 
opposite, the concern of the former being the noble way of a conqueror 
who is fully conscious of his superior strength and that of the latter 
the diplomatic way of a weaker ruler having to deal with powerful 
neighbours intent on invasion and conquest, 

From the foregoing discussion of the general state policy of A&oka, 
we may concede so far that however noble, lofty and idealistic ASoka’s 
Dhamma-vijaya might be, in actual practice and as circumstances 
needed, the Epic Dharma-vijaya as 4 diplomatic art from the point 
of view of a superior power could not altogether be dispensed with. 
It is this Epic idea of Dharma-vijaya that has been advocated under 
Rajadharma in the later &mriti works inculeating that "as far os 
possible recourse to arms should be avoided, and after victory in 
battle, if a battle becomes inevitable, no harassment of the conquered 
royal family or people should be permitted.”* Asoka kept in view 
this kind of Dharma-vijaya, which was really a conquest by arms, 
when he opined ; “In a conquest possible indeed by the force of arms, 
let them (i.¢., his descendants) like to practise forbearance and light 
punishment,* and think of that conquest only which is the conquest 
by piety”, he certainly made a distinction between the Dharma-vijaya 
aa it was (with recourse to arms) and the Dharma vijaya as ought to 
be (without recourse to arms). 

8. Sources of revenue: "The Arthasistra (IL. 6) mentions forts 
(durga), country parts (rashtra), mines (khani), buildings and gardens 





| Qt. Mbh. XIL 58-38; Harivams'a, 1. 14. 21. 
z HBarun, Inscriptions, ii, p. 820 It. 
!ÁAiyangar, op. cit, p. 142, CI. Mahābhārata, S'antiparvs, 68, 25: varjaniyam 
anda yunddham r&jyakümena dhimaia. 
' RE. XIII : spakasi yo vijaya kehaniti cha lahudamdate cha rochetu, 
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(setu), forests (vana), herds of cattle (vraja), and roads of traffic 
(vanikpaths) a3 the body of income (ayadariram) meaning sources of 
state-revenue, and defines them clearly, 


Though we have not mention of all of them in the inscriptions of 
Agoka, it may be easily presumed that these were the various sources 
of income of the Asokan State. In Ње Lumbini Fillar inscription, 
we have mention of bhiga or the portion of land-prodace payable to 
the government and bali or religious cess that are included in the 
second source of income called rastra. In the same may be included 
also fisheries (kevatabhoga) mentioned in F. E.V. The elephant 
forests (nigavana) mentioned in P.E.V. come under the fifth source 
called vana, The traditional one-sixth portion of the land-produce was 
payable to the government. In the case of Lumbini Aéoka reduced 
the land revenue to one-eighth portion of the produce (athabhagiye) 
and totally exempted the village from the payment of the religious 
cess (ubalike kate). The foregoing of all taxes and duties constituted 
the main act of royal favour to the subjects," It may be reasonably 
supposed that by the expression 'favour done to the town and country 
folks’ (janasa janapadass anugahinevu, P. E. IV) was chiefly meant 
the remission or reduction of all forms of taxes, duties, bhigas 
and balis. 


1 QL Hathigumphi inseripion oí. Khüravela : sava-kara-vana-anugaba-anekünl 
sata-sahasuni visajati pora-jEnspadam, 


CHAPTER V 
ADMINISTRATION 


Administration is the functional or working feature of the 
constitution of a State. It implies both the act of management and 
the agent. Management means the systematic performance of 
various activities of the State channelled into different departments 
and under different authorities, such as imperial, provincial, divisional, 
district, urban and roral. The agent comprises the administrative 
and departmental heads and the officers under them besides some 
semi-ofiicial personages and leading citizens. The quality and success 
ofan administration depends not only upon the efficiency of the 
ruling authority but also upon the loyalty and co operation of the 
ruled, In the light of these observations, we may proceed to 
adjudicate on and estimate the importance of the Aéokan system of 
administration, : 

l. Imperial Administration: The main function of the imperial 
administration of Adoka was, as we saw, to unify the provincial 
governments for the realisation of a grand idea or ideal expressed 
through the organ voice of the emperor. As distinguished from 
them, the imperial government working apparently under the 
the dictatorial power and prerogative of Aáoka reserved to itself 
certain rights and privileges. The reservations included inter alia 
the power of legislation, the promulgation of special ordinances, the 
proclamation of imperial messages, the publication of edicts, the 
issue of general directions and instructions, the introduction of 
administrative changes, the initiation of state policy including 
fiscal, the framing of budget, foreign relations, war and peace, the 
exercise of general supervision, the appointment and dismissal of 
provincial heads and other imperial agents, and the creation of new 
departments. As regards the imperial seat of government, the 
appointment and dismissal of ministers, counciilora, the emperor's 
personal and household staffs, the departmental officers, the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of the imperial army and navy, the construction 
and maintenance of ports, road and water ways, irrigation, relief 
work, public health, and the like must have come also within the 
province of imperial administration.! 





* Qt, Mookerji's Asoka, p. 54f. 
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The imperial administration of Asoka, which isto say, that of 
Magadha, developed on a purely monarchieal basis. Thus to under- 
stand its mechanism and actual working the light may be sought 
from the monarchical model in the Arthaédstra. One may also 
utilise the information, however scanty, from the Classical sources 
fathered on Megasthenes, particularly that from Strabo, the inserip- 
tions of Agoka and the collective Indian literary evidence remaining 
as our main guide. 

(a) Sources of and charges on Imperial Revenue: The 
important point needing clarification here is the source of income for 
the imperial exchequer, or, in other words, the financial obligation 
of the provincial governments to the parent or central body. The 
real cause of confusion arises from Aśoka's two positions, viz , as the 
king and administrative head of Magadha and as the emperor and 
paramount sovereign of Jambudvipa. 

The general economic principle to be followed by a state in India 
was the same as that prescribed for the Aryan household. As enuncia- 
ted by the Buddha, in consonance, no doubt, with tho accepted view 
of social economy, it consisted in collecting abundant wealth for 
strengthening the bond of friendship, just as the bees gather honey 
or the white ants build up their hill, and dividing it thereafter into 
four portions (chatudha vibhaje), one for household management, two 
for investment and public works, and the remaining one for reserva- 
tion against future contingencies.' This very domestic principle 
was at the back of the Arthadastra prescription laying down that one 
fourth of the total revenue (samudaya-pida) should be spent for the 
payment of the staff, permanent or temporary, principal or subordi- 
nate, including occasional rewards and bonus,” This may enable us 
to say that after making due provision for these four needs in the 
provineial budget as approved by the imperial government, the surplus 
was to go to the imperial exchequer as contribution of each provincial 
government, 

The highest office In a monarchical state was held by the king, 
just as in an imperial state it was held by the emperor. The Crown 
Prince (Yuvaraja) stood next to none but the King or the Emperor. 
Other high offices either in the royal household or in the king's civil 

!— Digha, IIT, p. 188. 
ekena bhoge bhufijeyya, dvihi kammam payojsye | 
chatutthan cha nidhipeyya ipadaan bhoavisenti 9 

* Arthas’istra, V. B. " 
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and military services were held by Senin (Commander-in-Chief), 
the Purohita (Royal Chaplain), the Mahishi (Chief Queen), the Sata 
(Charioteer), the Gramani (Chief Citizen), the Kshatrti (Chamberlain), 
the Samegrahitri (Treasurer), the Bhagadugha (Collector of the 
Royal Share), the Akshavapa (the Dice keeper), the Govikartana (the 
Chase Companion), and the Paligala (Courier) As Raychaudhuri 
rightly suggests, the Kshatri of the Satapatha Brahmana was the 
precursor of the Antarvamsika of the Arthaéastra, the Samgrühitri 
of the Sannidhatri, the Bhagadugha of the Samshartri, and the 
Palagala of the Dafa," 

The list of the high office-holders was somewhat differently made 
up in the Kurudhamma Jáütaka, as will appear from the following 
enumeration : (1) Raja (King), (2) Mata (Queen Dowager) (5) Mahesi 
(Chief Queen), (4) Uparaja (Crown Prince), (5) Purohita (Royal 
Chaplain), (6) Rajjuka (Rein-holder), (7) Sarath (Charioteer), (8) 
Setthi (Chief Citizen), (9) Dona (Measurer), (10) Dovarike (Door- 
keeper), and (11) Ganika (Courtezan). 

According to the Commentary version of the birth-story, the 
King’s younger brother was entitled to the office of the Crown Prince, 
the Purohita was the leading Brihman in the king's service, the 
Rajjuka was the Land-surveyor (Rajjuggiho amachcho), the Barathi, 
the Royal Charioteer, the Setthi, the Regulator of Equitable Tran- 
sactions, the Dona, the Mahamātra or the Measurer of things, the 
Dovirika, the Door-keeper, and the Ganika, the Courtezan. 

In the Arthadastra (V.3), the Crown Prince is called Yuvaraja 
instead of Uparaji, and there is no suggestion as to the office going 
ordinarily to the king’s younger brother. It separates the office of 
the Purohita from those of the Ritvij (Sacrificial Priest) and the 
Acharya (Royal Teacher). The Rajjaka would seem to be the fore- 
runner of the Samshartri (Collector- General) of the Arthaéastra just 
as the Dona that of the Sannidhatri. The Sarathi was no mere 
Chariot driver but allegorically either, perhaps, the Mantrin (Prime 
Minister) or the Gananikyadhyaksha (Accountant General) of the 
Arthaéistra, The Setthi probably stood for the Paura vyavaharika. 
Similarly the Dovirike was no mere the Door-keeper but the 
Commander-in.Chief (Senapati) ihe Chief Constable (Nüyaka), and 
thelike. The Ganika may be taken to represent not only the leading 
dancing girl or songstress but also all professional artists employed to 





1 Raychaudhuri, op. eit, p. 14i f. 
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entertain the king. But the whole thing is so vague and veiled in 
poetic allegory that it is impossible to make all the points clear. 
Even the Arthadistra cannct be exonerated from this charge in spite 
of its methodical treatment of the subject. The confusion is apt to 
arise from the omission in the chapter on subsis'ences to Government 
servants of the officers mentioned in other books and chapters, as 
well as from the disparity of nomenclature detected in a [few 
instances. 

We can say, however, that the personal and household expenses 
of the King Emperor was a regular charge on the imperial revenue. 
Presumably these were included in the one-fourth share of the total 
revenue of the official year which usually commenced in the month 
ûf Ashadha (June-July). Other stipendiaries in the royal or imperial 
household were, according to the Arthaéastra, the Queen Dowager, 
the Chief Queen, the new born prince (kumara) and his nurse. The 
Sacrificial Priest, the Teacher, the Chief Minister (Mantrin), the 
Chaplain (Purohita) and the Commander-in-Chief (Senapati) were 
entitled each to the emolument granted to the Queen Dowager, the 
Chief Queen or the Crown Frince, while the allowance to a young 
prince or his nurse equalled the subsistence allowed in the case of 
such high officers as the Nayaka (Chief Constable), the Faura 
Ұуатаһагіка ( City Judiciary ), the Karmāntika (Superintendent 
of Factories), the members of the Council of Ministers 
(Mantriparishad), the Dandapala (Commissary General), the Durgapala 
(Fort-keeper), the Antapala (Warden of the Marches), and the 
Atavipala (Warden of the Wild Tracts). ' 

In between them and those of the first grade (the Queen Dowager, 
the Chief Queen, etc.) are to be placed the Danvarika (Door-keeper), 
the Antarvamdika (Superintendent of the Seraglio), the Prasastri 
(Administrator General of Law), the Samahartri (Collector General 
of Revenue), sand the Sannidhatri (Ihe High 'Treasurer). - 

The Queen Dowager is altogether out of the picture in Asoka's 
inscriptions. His Queens (Devi) and sons (dalaka) who were typical 
ofthe Princes of the Blood (Devikumaüla) not only find respectful 


llt ye ee ee E EM a — 

і ‘The designatory expression Rüshtrüntapülüntspülas' cha ( Arthas'zetra, V. 8) 
ja rather misleading. I have made out the list from ibid, 1. 12. 

° Shama Sastri is not certain about the position of the Pras'ásiri whom he 
represents in one place (Transl,, p. 21) as ‘the Magistrate’, and in another, as ‘the 
Commander’ ib., p. 297), He appears to have been no other than the Akshadars’s 
(Milindapafiha, p. $20) or Pridviveka (Amarnkosha, Kshatriyav., 12). 
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mention in P.E. VII but are said to have been persons in the 
imperial household who, like the emperor himself, had their private 
fanda to make charities on their own account, In the earlier edict, 
R E, V, the households of his brothers, sistere, and other kinsmen 
are mentioned as rich enough to be capable of charities, while in the 
later edict, P.E. VII, his brothers and others are replüced by other 
princes of the blood royal in a similar connection. The Queen's 
Edict expressly speaks of the various donations made by his favourite 
second queen, Küluyaki, In P.E. IV, Aáoka speaks by the way ofa 
child being entrusted to the care ofa clever nurse. The Buddhist 
legends tell us that Prince Tishya-Vitaéoka, the only uterine brother 
of Agoka, was appointed as the Crown Prince, and that the office 
went abegging since he renounced the world. If by Aryaputra in 
M.R.E. (Bra) were meant one of the brothers of Aéoka, not to say, 
the only surviving brother, his position was not different from that 
of his sons, the Kumaras appointed to the office of Viceroys in three 
other outlying provinces, and as such, their case may better be 
considered in connection with provincial administration. 

I should think that not only the Chief Queen bat also other queens 
(not probably exceeding three at the same time),' not only the younger 
brother appointed to the office of a crown prince but also other 
brothera besides sisters, not only the king emperor's own sons but 
also nephews and nearest agnates were entitled to stipends in coin or 
kind.. The cost of bringing up the princes and penosas may also 
bave been a charge on the state revenue, 

Aéoka’s household expenses consisted also in the maintenance of 
his family establishments, not to say, harems (orodhàá, orodhana, 
EJE, VI) at Pataliputra and & few moffusil towns, in keeping the 
kitchen (mahanasa) going to daily feed sumptuously all the inmates 
of the palace and a thousand others from outside, in the maintenance 
of the royal pleasances (uyüna) and the upkeep of the equipages 
(vinita, R.E. VI), for which provision had to be made in the budget 
even in accordance with the prescription in the Arthaáastra (V. 3). 








1 “The monarch during the Brahmans period was usually allowed to have four 
queens, viz., the Mahishi, the Parivyikti, the V&s&i&, and the Paligall, The Mahishi 
was the Chief wife, being the first one married, according to the S’atapaths 
Br&hmana" (VI, 5.8.1). "The Parivrikti was the neglected or digcarded wife, 
probably one that had no son. The Viivali is the favourite, while the Fülügali was 
the daughter of the last of the court officials.” Haychaudhori, op.cit p. 187. Here 
may be the common source of the Islamic Law restricting the number of wives 
to four. 
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Asoka tells us that, prior to the promulgation of R.E. I, many 
hundred thousands of lives were being daily killed in the royal 
kitchen for purposes of curry, and Professor Bhandarkar relevantly 
cites the ancient instance of king Eantideva from the Great Epic, ii. 
207. 8-10, of whom it is said that his queen caused to be daily killed 
in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle and that he acquired an 
unrivalled fame for having offered food with meat by daily killing 
two thousand cows, and that Bree during 9e ‚ри of 
chaturmasya. 

According to Pali tradition, as we noted, Bindusüra as a votary 
of the Brabmans (Brihmana-bhatto) daily fed them including the 
Brahmanical ascetics and recluses other than Buddhists, and Adoka 
was doing the same in the earlier part of his reign. From this, it 
may be inferred that the Ritvig (Brahman sacrificial priest) and his 
assistants (purushah) were in the service of Adoka’s imperial house- 
hold, precisely as in that of his father and grandfather. Even since 
and after the promulgation of RE. I one deer and two peafowls 
continued to be daily killed in his kitchen presumably for meat 
offerings to the family deity or idol (r&jadevata). Thus the office 
of the Ritvig must have continued along with those of the Brihman 
teacher and the Purohita with their assistants. 

The Physician (Chikiteaka) figured among the courtiers of an 
Indian king, Jivaka, for instance, was the court physician of 
Bimbisira and Ajitadatru. Under him were employed certain 
medical experts including the veterinary surgeons, all with their 
assistants. Subsistences to them must also have created a charge on 
the imperial reyenue, The employment of them may be inferred 
from the arrangements made by Asoka for two kinds of medical 
treatment, one suitable for men and the other for animals (E Б. П). 

In connection with Aéoka's kitchen (mahanasa), eating (bhojana), 
life in the inner appartments of the palace (orodha), bedchamber 
(gabhagara), drives (vinita), pleasances (uyana)', and the like, his per 
sonal and household staffs creating charges on the imperial revenue 
may be said to have consisted of the officer in charge of the kitchen 
(Mahünasika)?, the soup-maker (suda) and the cook (aralika) with 
their assistants, the bath-attendant (amapaka), the shampoocer- (samyi- 
haka), tha barber (kalpaka), the toilet-maker (prasidaka), the water- 
supplier (ndaka-paricharaka), the troops of women (strigays), the 


ee 


1 RB.E.L, R.E.VI. 
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presenter of the coat (kafichuki), the presenter of the head-dress 
(ushnishi), in short, the keeper of the ward-robe, the kubjas (hump- 
backed persons), dwarfa and pigmies, the artista such as actors, 
dancers, singers, players on musical instruments, buffoons, jestors, 
bards and the like (nata-nartaka payana-vidaka-vigjivane-kusilavih).! 
Aégoka’s personal staff included the Pratiyedakas or Reporters (R.B. VD). 

It was in connection with the Queens and court-ladies, the maids- 
of honour and the maid-servants that there were appointed the 
Stryadhyaksha Mahámnatras (R.E.XIT). 

The Divy&vadána speaks of the Bhándagarika (i.e, Sannidhatri) 
of A&oka, placed in charge of the imperial treasury эй store-house 
(kosha-koshihagüra), who was restrained by the emperor’s grandson 
Samprati, then in the ofüce of the Crown Prince, from lavishly 
supplying Aáoka's demands. This wise step against the depletion of 
the imperial treasury and store house was taken on the advice of the 
Ministers. The same authority introduces us also to Asoka’s Prime 
Minister Radhagupta whom Jayaswal was inclined to regard as the 
descendant and successor of Kautilya Vishnugupta without, however, 
any reliable evidence. The same alludes also to other imperial 

The Arthadastra, on the other hand, distinguishes between the 
functions and offices of the Samahartri (Collector General of Revenue) 
the BSannidhatri (High Treasurer) and the Güpanikyadhyaksha 
(Accountant General), which is more to the point, Whatever were 
their actual designations, these three high officiala must have been in 
the service of Asoka. 

(b) Correspondence between the Amityas of the Arthasistra and 
the Purushas of Aéoka: Apart from and below the Mantri or 
constant personal adviser to the king mainly in matters temporal or 
secular, the Chaplain or constant personal adviser mainly in matters 
religious or sacerdotal, and the Crown Prince holding the office of the 
deputy king, the Arthadastra speaks of the most important functiona- 
ries of the state. These functionaries, termed Sachivas,? are broadly 
distinguished as Mati-sachivas and Karma-sachivas in the Junagarh 
inscription of Rudradiman I, both being endowed with ministerial 
qualities (amitya-guna-samudyuktaih), The Mati-sachivas, otherwise 
called Dhi-sachivas, were those Amityas who possessed the necessary 
qualifications to serve as Mantrins or Ministers to the king, either 

i Jbid, L-1% I. 21, V. 8., Çf, Digha, i, p. Jātaka, V, p. 506m 0 00 
* Thid, L7, 
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jointly or individually, and the Karma-sachivas those who had the 
competence to serve as different ministerial officers, civil or military. 
This very functional distinction is sought to be made in the 
Arthagistra between the Mantrins and the general body of the 
Amiütyas. It was evidently referring to the Amatyas that Megasthenes 
and with him other Classical writers spoke of the seventh caste or 
class of the Indian people as consisting of ‘the councillors of state’ in 
the language of Arrian, and of ‘the councillors and assessors of the 
king’ in that of Diodorus and Strabo. Arrian describes them as those 
‘who advise the king, or the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs.’ In point of numbers, they were a 
amall class, but they were distinguished by superior wisdom and 
justice, whence they enjoyed ‘the prerogative of choosing governors, 
chiefa of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, 
generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, and commicsi- 
oners who superintend agriculture’.' 

To Diodorus the Councillors and Assessors were those who 
deliberated on public affairs, Though numerically they were a small 
minority, they were the most respected, on account of their high 

~ character and wisdom, for from their ranks the advisers of the king 
were taken, and the treasurer of the state, and the arbiters who settled 
disputes. The generals of the army also and the chief magistrates 
usually belonged to them.? | 

These are but a faithful echo in foreign writings of-what is stated 
in the Arthaáastra (I. 9, I. 10) regarding qualifications of the Amityas 
in general (amütya-sampat)and the appointment pf the high stnte. 
functionaries out of them: “Native, born of high family, influential, 
well-trained in arts, possessed of foresight, wise, of strong memory, 
bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed of enthusiasm, dignity and 
endurance, pure in character, affable, firm in loyal devotion (dridha- 
bhakti), endowed with excellent conduct, strength, health and bravery, 
frea Írom procrastination and ficklemindedness, affectionate, and free 
from such qualities as excite hatred and enmity,” According as they 
possess all, or one-half, or one-quarter of the above qualifications, they 
are to be broadly classified into three ranks ; high, middle and low. 








1 MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 117 £ 

* Ibid, p. ål: OF Ibid., p. 85 £, where, to the same effect, Strabo says, “The. 
seventh clmss consists of the (Councillors and Assessors of the king. To them 
belong the highest posta of government, the tribunals of justice, and the general 
administration of public affairs," 
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Assisted by his Mantri (Prime Minister) and his Chaplain, the 
king was to offer temptations to test the character and fitness of the 
Amityas appointed at first to minor offices in government depart- 
ments. Of those tried Amatyas, those tested under religious allure- 
ments were to be employed afterwards for the duties of the Judges 
(Dharmasthas) and Magistrates (Kantakasodhaneshu); those tested 
under monetary allurements, for those of the Revenue Collectors 
(Samihartris) and Treasurers (Sannidhatris); those under love 
allurements, for those of the superintendents of pleasure grounds 
(vihara), internal and external; those by allurements under threat, 
for immediate service (dsanna-karyesu) ; those by all allurements, for 
the duties of the various Ministers (Mantrinah), while those found 
/ deficient under one or all of these allurements were to be employed 
in mines, manufactories, and timber and elephant foresta. 

The Amarakosha applies the designation of Mahimitra or 
Pradhana to the chief ministerial officers (Karma-sachivas). According 
to Buddhaghosa, too, the Mahümütras were just the leading Amátyas 
(Mahamatta ti Mahamacheha). The Mahámátra figures in the Great 
Epic asa warrior seated on the back of an elephant, i.&.,88 8 
Hastipakadhipa in the terminology of Dharanl, As Mookeryji 
observes, "the Mahümatra figures (in the Arthadastra as a minister 
(I. 10, 12, 13), and as the chief executive officer ofa city under the 
title Nagarikamahamatra (IV. 5!), while his power and influence will 
be evident from the fact that the seditious Mahamitra is a cause of 
much concern to the king.”* 

Here Mookerji is evidently guided by Shama Sastri’s translation. 
But from the text of the Arthaéastra, it is not clear that by the desig- 
nation is anywhere meant a Mantrin. "just as in the Arthasistra 
(II. 5), so in the Vinaya Pitaka and the Amarakosha, the Mahaimatras 
are distinguished from the Judges (Dharmasthas, Akshadaréas). 
According to the Arthaéastra (II, 5), the Dharmnathas and the 
Mahamütras had their offices in buildings called Dharmasthiya and 
Mahamatriya respectively”.® Buddhaghosa defines the Mahamatras 
as great Amütyas holding different posts, placed in different charges 
(thanantarappatti) and understands by the designation Magadhama- 


1 "The designation, Nagarikn-mahamitra, is not met with in the Arthas'üstrn, 
IV. 5. Itis evidently a coinage on the part of Mookerji. The Arthas astra designa- 
tion in IV. 6. and elsewhere is Nügarakn. 
t As'okn, p. 107. — 
t Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 287. 
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hàmatta either the great functionary vested with a large measure of 
royal power (mahatiya issariya-mattáya samannügato)in Magadha or 
the highest officer of the Magadha king’. “In point of fact, 
Magadhamahimatta is the epithet applied in Pali to Varshakara who 
was à Brahman chief minister of king Ajatasatru of Magadha’.' 


The Artha4astra designation of Amatya is nowhere employed in 
Aéoka’s inscriptions. Asoka speaks instead of the Purushas in P.E.I. 
and divides them broadly into three ranks, viz., the superior (ukasa), 
the intermediate (majhima) and the inferior oa) precisely їп 
` the manner in which the Amatyas are classified in the Arthaéastra. 
Thus the correspondence being established between the Purushas of 
P.E. I and the Amatyas of the Arthadastra, one must discard 
Hultzach’s identification of ASoka’s Purushas with the Güdhapurushas 
іп the Arthadistra representing as they do the secret agents or spies, 
and welcome Raychaudhori’s identification with the Rajapurushas 
or Royal Agents or officers in general. 


The ministerial qualifications demanded by Asoka of the officera 
deserving to be appointed to higher offices and entrusted with 
responsible duties are substantially those stated in detail in the 
Arthaéastra and briefly in Classical writings. The Aéokan way of 
stating them agrees rather with those in the Great Epic and the Pali 
Nikayas and Jaitakas. The strength of character is to be judged by 
the power of self-control, the purity of sentiment, the feeling of 
gratitude and the firmness of devotion (R.E. VII). The baneful 
mental distempers to be avoided consist in wrath, conceit, malignity, 
irascibility, fierceness, cruelty and oppressiveness (8.R.E. I, P.E. III). 
Dealings with men to be effective must be enlivened by one's genial 
temperament avoiding rudeness and fierceness and expressing win- 
some cordiality (S.R. E. I), Little sin, much of good deeds, compassion, 
liberality, truthfulness, moral purity, gentleness and nobleness are the 
qualities that go to ennoble human character (P.E.IT, P.E.VII). 
Moral and physical energy, ardour and enthusiasm, are to be applied 
to general good avoiding lethargy, inertia snd -weariness for exertion. 
The very best kind of longing for piety, self-examination, attentive- 
ness, fear of public opinion and enthusiasm are needed for success in 
work, The instructions received are to be grasped in their letter 
and spirit and to be properly and oe: carried out (R.E.III, S.K.E.I). 





1 Digha, II, p. 72 f. 
! The nearest Sanakrit equivalent of gevaya is gopyake meaning a menial. 
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The noble feeling to be cherished in rendering service is to think 
that one is just discharging his debt (5.2.1.1). { 

(сб) Mantri-mahimitras and Mantriparishad : The Arthasastra 
draws a distinction between the Mantrin, the Mantrins and the 
Mantriparishad. The Mantrin is placed in the same rank with the 
Chaplain, the Crown Prinee, the Chief Queen and others entitled to 
the highest amount of subsistence. It is with the assistance of the 
Mantrin and the Chaplain that the king is advised to test capacity 
and fitness of the Amniyas or officers in general for the higher 
offices including that of the Mantrins whose salary is not mentioned, ~ 
But the members of the Mantriparishad rank each with those 
entitled to one-fourth of the subsistence payable to the Mantrin 
par excellence. The king is advised to call both his Mantrins 
and the Mantriparishad when there is any ‘work of emergency’ 
to be done, to tell them of the same, and to follow the course 
of action suggested by the majority. It appears from the Arthasistra 
(1.15) that the Ministers passed as Mantrins when they were 
consulted with individually and not all together, and that they formed 
the Mantri-parishad when they met together to deliberate upon 
the affairs of administration. If the Mantrins alone were empowered 
to meet for such deliberations, the Parishad was justa meeting of 
the cabinet. Ifthe Mantrins as political advisers and the Karms- 
sachivas as high ministerial officers were auminoned by the king to 
meet together for joint deliberations and advice in matters of urgency, 
the Parishad functioned as a ‘Privy Council’ having strict secrecy for 
its motto. With Mookerji one must treat the Mantri-parishad, as 
described in the Arthadastra, asa Privy Council rather than as А 
Cabinet. The school of Manu restricted the seats in the Mantri- 
parishad to twelve members, that of Brihaspati to sixteen, and that 
of Usanas to twenty, while the Arthasastra makes the number depend 
on the needs of administration.’ 

Neither the inscriptions of Asoka nor the Classical writings, 
throw any light on the nicer distinction between the Mantrin par 
excellence and other Mantrins, But Asoka certainly speaks of the 
Parisa or Mantri-pariehad in which his verbal orders and the urgent 
works entrusted to the Mahimatras were discusted (R.E. VI). In 
his case, the members of the Parishad are left to themselves in the 














> = — 


1 Mookerji (Asoka, p. 55) draws attention to the tradition stating that ia a 
had a Privy Council of 609 members, which is palpably ав exaggerstion. The 
Arthas astra doubles the number while speaking of Indra's Privy Council, 
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matter of deliberations, and the king shows much concern to know 
immediately the course and final result of their deliberations from 
the Reporters (Prativedakas) who watched the proceedings on the 
king's behalf." The records of Agoka are, however, silent as to who 
the members of the Parishad were. Presumably the Mahimitras to 
whom urgent works were entrusted were privileged to be present and 
to take part in the deliberations of the Parishad, at least to state and 
explain the mutters, If so, these Mahimatras might be identified 
with the high functionaries called Mantri mahimitras in the Kosala- 
Samyutta, IIL, 5.2 This class of Mahimitras served as ministera as 
well as high ministerial officers. That such was the earlier office of 
the Mantri-mahimitras is evident also from the fact that king 
Ajitasatru of Magadha entrusted the responsible duty of fortifying the 
village of Pitaligüma to his two great ministers known as Magadha- 
mahimatta. 

(d) Other classes of Mahimitras: There were other classes of 
Mahamáütras. In Pali literature, for instance, we have mention of 
the Sabbatthaka-mahamatta or Mahimitra in charge of general 
affairs (i.e, the Chief. Minister),' the Voharika-mahümatia or 
Mahimitra as administrator of justice, the Seniniyaka-mahamatta 
or Mahimitra as head of the army, the Ganaka-mahimatta or 
Mahamatra as accountant; the Antepura-upachiraka mahamatta or 
Mahamatras in charge of the inner appartments of the royal palace, 
and the Vinicchaya-mahimatta or Mahimdtra’ as judicial investigator 
of the cause of action, ranked below the Vohirika.* It may be shown 
that the Sabbatthaka-Mahamatta stood for general administration 
and the Voharika for the judicial, while the Sendndyaka-mahimatta 
stood for military administration. | 

Asoka defines the duties of the Dharma-mahamatras (R.E.V, 
E. E. XII, p. E. VII) and differentiates them as a class of high officials 
from other Mahimatras, the sectarian Mahamatras who were attached 
specifically to this or that religious sect. P.E.VII refers to the heads 
of various departments (bahuka mukha) besides the Dharma and 


1 In the mediaeval development of the Conseil of Ministers, вв Jayaswal has 


sought to show, the king was represented by his Deputy. Here it is definite that 
the ministers met in the absence of the king. 

ы Ав for the eapacity and funotion of the Mantrimahimitras, it is said: Santi 
r&jakule mantino mahümatii ye pahonti &gate paccatthike mantehi bhedayiturn, 

* Hitopades'a, ii. 89 : yalj sarv&dhiküre niyuktah pradh&narraniri ga (b. 

* Barus, Inscriptions, ii, p. 288; F. W, Thomas in J. Б. А.Б. 1914, p, 859 , 
Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 168. 
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other Mahamatras, Who were the other departmental heads besides 
them and did they bear the designation of Mahiméatra or not? The 
Arthaáastra defines the duties of various Adhyakshas or Buperinten- 
dents, but it nowhere indicates if they were entitled to the designa- 
nation of Mahamatra, Raychaudhuri aptly calls attention to the fact 
that at least in one case Asoka applies the designation of Mahamatra 
to a class of Adhyakshas, namely, the Siryadhyakshas (B.E.XII). 

The sectarian Mabimatras themselves were responsible officers of 
the State. The Pali Samannaphala Sutta bears a clear testimony 
to the fact that among the councillors of a king some were admirers 
of one teacher and some of another." The same may be inferred 
from tbe king's direction appended to the Schism Pillar Edict 
(Sarnath) requiring a Mahimitra to go by turn to attend the Buddhist 
fast-day service (ekike mahümate yüti posathaye) invariably on the 
eighth day of a lunar half month. By implication there were 
Mahimatras who went to attend the fast-day service of other religions 
in which they were believera.* | 

R.E.XII introduces us to the Vrachabhümikas and other classes of 

^ offücers along with the Dharma and Stryadhyaksha Mahimatras, 

In connexion with city-administration we are introduced to the 
Nagara-vyavaharika or Nagaraka Mahimiatras corresponding apparently 
with the Paura-vyavahárika or Nágarika of the Arthasastra, 

As regards the home provinces, we have mention of the Mahümitras 
who were evidently placed in charge of ihe administration of such 
places as Benares, Kauéimbi and  Vidisa, As for the outlying 
provinces or frontier districts, P.E.I mentions tha Anta-mahamatras 
corresponding to the Antapalas ofthe Arthasastra and the Pachchanta- 
vüsino mahamatta of Buddhaghosa*. Though the Atavipalas of the 
Arthadistra are nowhere mentioned in the edicts of Asoka, their 
existence as a class of officers in the Asokan regime is implied in 
R.E. XIIL 

In &RE.E.Iand BRE. II, the Mahamatras of Samapáü are distin- 
guished as Rajavachanikas from those of Tosali who were attached 
to the Viceroy of Kalinga presumably as Mantri-mahīmātras. It 18 





1 Of, Mahabodhi Jataka, No. 528. 

3 The Pali Chronicles (Mahsvamsa, V. 236-240) do not, however, indicate 
the religious faith of the high officer (amacheha) deputed by the king ta the local 
Asokirima to cause its inmates to do the uposatha duty together settling 
the dispute. 

1 Atthasáalini, p. 245. 
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easy to infer that the Mahamatras of Tosali, too, previously enjoyed 
the status of Rajavachanikas, The same remark holds trne of the 
Mahamairas of Suvamnagirl, Ujeni and Takasila who became attached 
afterwards ag Mantri-mahamatras to the Viceroys concerned, while 
the official position of the Mahamatras of Isila was obviously on a par 
with that of the Rajavachanikas of Samapa. It seems very likely that 
ihe Mahümatras who were to be sent forth every five years by Asoka 
on tours of official inspection and those to be sent forth every third year 
by the Viceroys concerned were all to be regarded as Rajavachanikas 
or Imperial Commissioners. 

(e) Other functionaries: The functionaries required in R.E.III 
to go forth on tours of inspection every five years are broadly distin- 
guished as Rajjukas and pradesikas, Their connection with the 
Yuttas is still open to dispute, The statement concerning them and 
Rajjukas and pradesikas differs in the available versions of RE. III. 
There were Purushas or Personal Agents of Asoka who served as 
intermediaries between him on the one hand and the Yuitas! and the 
Rajjukas? оп the other. R.E. VI speaks of the Dapaka and the 
Srayapaka who might be counted among officers entitled to receive 
orders from the emperor's month. Among the subordinate officers 
one must include the Lipikaras or Scribes who were not precisely the 
Lekhakas of the Árthasistra. "The Dütas as imperial emissaries to 
foreign countries and courts must have a very special significance 
of their own.* 





(D Departments: Wa have mention in P.E. VH of the Dharma- 
mahümaitras,the Mahamatras in general, and many other depart- 
mental heads (bahuka mukha), while the departments themselves are 
nowhere enumerated. It is certain that some of them were specifically 
imperial concerns, while the rest belonged to local administration. 
It may be readily conceded to Mookerji that the emperor's first duty 
consisted in formulating the fundamental principles upon which his 
government was to be based and run and the policy to be pursued by 
his administrators, issuing his notifications for them from time to 
time, and gazetting, on rocks or pillars of stone the Edicts announcing 
his policy, principles and the measures to be taken for their realisation. 
Tt may also be talgen for granted that the subject of legislation was in 
certain matters imperialised, or that the subject of the public works 
of utility was also an imperial concern. There is no gainsaying ‘the 
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fact that the Department of Dharma, too, was under the imperial 
government of Asoka’ The weak point in Mookerji’s otherwise 
weighty observations is that he seems to have mixed up Aégoka’s 
personal concerns with those of his imperial administration.! 

As for the newly created ‘Department of Dharma’, the Edicts 
contain a good deal of information. ‘The public works of utility’ 
were undoubtedly an imperial concern, but whether or not there was 
a separate department created for the purpose, and if so, how was it 
officered and operated are questions to which no definite answer can 
be given. The legislating authority was composed of the emperor and 
the Council of Ministers. The announcement of the imperial policy 
and the principles of government and the measures to be adopted, 
the engraving of the Edicts, the communication with the local 
administrators, etc. involve the question of the imperial secretariat, 
The subject of legislation has been fully dealt with in the previous 
chapter. Here we may conveniently diseuss the remaining points- 
concerning the ‘Department of Dharma’, the ‘public works of utility’, 
and the ‘imperial secretariat’. The subject of foreign relations which, 
too, was a concern of Aéoka's imperial government may also be 
considered. | 

(g) Department of Dharma: This came into existence with the 
first appointment of the Dharma-mahamatras by Asoka in his thirtee- 
nth regnal year. The scope of its activity may be determined by the 
various duties assigned to the Dharma-mahamatras who functioned 
atone and the same time as Moral Sponsors, Imperial Almoners, 
protectors and promoters of religious interests throughout the empire 
and outside, and may be also ns religions advisers to the emperor. 
The office of the Dharma-mahamatras developed evidently ont of that 
of the Dharmasthas or Jurists who functioned either as judges or as 
interpreters of the Sacred Law in a civil court of justice,? 

There is no evidence to warrant the surmise that the Dharma- 
mahamatras interfered with the usual course of justice. “The 
question of treatment with mercy, sympathy or leniency of persons 
shut up behind the prison bars came indeed within their province, 
The only point of similarity between a Dharmastha and a Dharma- 
mahimatra is that the former, too, had the authority to treat with 


1 Asoka, p. 64 f. 

! - Arthas'üstra, TI. 1, The Dharmastha, as defined in the Dhammapada, 
verses 255-57, is generally taken to be the judge, while, in point of fact, his real 
business was to rightly guide the course of justice. 
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merey à tirthakara (founder of a school of thought), an ascetic 
(tapasvin), a diseased person, one who is wearied dueto hunger and 
thirst or invalid due to old age, one who has come from another 
country, one who has already suffered much from punishment, and 
one who is penniless, but that again only in the capacity of a Judge.) 
The Dharma-mahamatras, on the contrary, figure prominently as 
royal almoners, dispensers of royal mercy, and, above all, as helpera 
of the cause of religion.? s 

The Dharma-mahamatras were appointed to discharge the follow- 
ing duties : 

"(1) In connection with all religious sects : (a) to establish ` the 
‘norm’ effecting an increase in virtue and to work for the welfare 
and happiness of the virtuous amongst them ;" (b) to encourage the 
true spirit of tolerance enabling them to intelligently appreciate one 
another’s faith and point of view and work together in harmony and 
concord for growth in the essence of the thing ; + апа (c) to equitably 
distribute royal favour and do various other kinds of business as 
necessity arose ; ^ 

(2) In connection with the royal family, including Ašoka'a 
brothers, sisters and other kith and kin: (a) to distribute charity, 
(b) to found permanent institutions of piety; (c) to satisfy their 
hankering for knowledge of the truth and the law of duty; "and (d) 
to persuade them to honour and hold all secta of religion." 

(3) In connection with the inhabitants of Yona, Kamboja, 
Gandhara, Rishtika, Petenika, and other western peoples, as well as 
the old and destitute, beggarly Brahmana and ascetics, and slaves and 
servants : (a) to work for their good and happiness * and (b) to 
protect those who are devoted to religion against harassment and 
molestation ; ? and 

(4) In connection with the jail administration: (a) to provide 
one bound in chains with ransom, (b) to protect him against molestat- 
ion, or (c) to grant him release in certain” special and extraordinary 
circumstances,’?!0 

In the matter of ensuring the growth of all sects in the essence 
of the thing (sarayaghi), the Dharma-mahamatras were variously 





* Barua, Inseriptions, ii, p, 254. ! E. E. V, ` R.E. XII, 
* P.E. VIL *' EE. V; P.E, VIL. ' В.Е, ХП. 
" EE; V ; E.E. VII. ! R.E. V. '° H.E. V; Ibid., H, p, 958, 
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assisted by the Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras, the Vrachabhümikas, and 
many other classes of officers, ! In the matter of welfare of the 
yarious sects including the Buddhists (Samghatas), they were 
variously assisted also by the Mahamatras attached specifically to this 
or that particular sect, * In the matter of distribution of royal 
charities and of those of the queens and the princes of the blood, 
they were assisted by these Mahámáiras and many other depart- 
mental heads, And in the matter of promulgation and propagation 
of the fundamental principles of piety, they were assisted within 
A&oka's empire by the Purushas and such touring officers as the 
Rajjukas and the Pradedikas,+ and outside by the Dūtas or 
Emissaries,5 


Stryadhyaksha Mahimitras : They were undoubtedly the 
officera called Stryadhyakshas or Diridhyakshas in the Mahabharata". 
The Arthagastra speaks of the Antarvaméikas ‘ as well as the Ganika- 
dbyakshas or Superintendents of Courtezans. They were, according 
to the Vinaya Pitaka * and Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the 
Ratthapala Sutta, ° the Mahamatras placed in charge of the family 
establishment of a king (Antepure upachiraka mahamaita, Orodha- 
mahaümatta). 


Mookerji 10 rightly observes: “Regarding women, perhaps it 
was necessary to preach the dharma of toleration to them as a class. 
That there were Mahimitras attached to the royal harem is also 
indicated by Kautilya (I. 10) ; because they had to deal with ladies, 
their special qualification emphasized is sexual purity (kimopadhasu- 
üdhan), and they are to be placed in charge of the places of pleasure 
both in capital and outside---Again, in the Vinaya |! there is a 
reference to the appointment of religious preachers for the royal 
harem (itthagiram dhammam viichehi ti),” 

The Stryadhyakshas were, according to Raychaudhuri the ‘Guards 
of the Wives’ or ‘Superintendents of Women of the king’s household’. 
As the Great Epic attests, ‘they were to see to the safety of the 
queens and their female retinues whenever they were sent out under 





1 RE XIL * RE.VIL * РЕ ҮП. * RE.IIL  * Ibid, XIIT. 
ç. IX. 29.803, 90, XV. 22, 20 ; 23. 12; referred to by Eaychaudhuri. 
г Атаа, V. 8; CL. Amnrakosha, Kshatriyavnarga, 16: Antahpure 
tvadhikritab ayid antarvams ikah janab. 
* "WVinaya Chullavagga, vii. & Paparchaüdsani, II 
19 Asoka, p. 161, 11 "Yol IV, p. 125. 
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their care.'! "The Arthaéastra (I. 20) insists on keeping away the 
queens ‘from the society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, 
of buffoons, and of outside prostitutes (dasi), and not allowing chances 
to ‘women of high birth’ other than appointed midwives, to see them’. 

Though the word ithi (itthi, stri) generally means a wife or 
married woman, it stands also for the womenfolk as distinguished 
from men, If so, the duties of the Stryadhyakshas of Asoka need 
not be confined to the queens and other women of the royal or 
imperial household. In other words, it is conceivable that, as 
suggested by Hultzsch, they might as well function as the Ganiki- 
dhyakeabas of the Arthaáastra.? It must have been their principal duty 
to guard the interests of women in general and of women in particular 
so as to keep them away from mischief. The women in general 
included the courtezans, prostitutes, actresses, and the like. It must 
have been also their duty to guard them so as not to corrupt social 
morality, particularly the morality of the Brahmanas and the Srama- 
nas belonging to different religious orders. But it was no less their 
duty under Adoka’s regime to arrange for their sound moral and 
religious education, or to persuade them to honour and support all 
religious teachers irrespective of sect or creed.” 

Vrachabhimikas: The Vrachabhimikas whose business, like 
that of the Stryadhyakshas, it was to co-operate with the Dharma- 
mahimitras, to ensure the growth of different religious sects in the 
essential matters are not expressly described os Mahimatras, though 
from the context of R. E. XH it might appear that they, too, 
formed a class of them. Ii is certain that their designation һай 
something to do with vracha in Б. E. VI. That the word vracha 
is the equivalent of vraja is evident from the Shahbazgarhi text 
of R. E. VI and R. E. XIII where the verbal forms vracheya and 
vrachamti occur, the root vraj meaning 'to go'. Even in the Dhauli 
version of R. E. V, we have Kambocha for Kamboja. But Girnür, 
Kalsi and Mansehra afford no instances where j is эии by ch, 


- 


"` Of, Mahübhürsts, XV. T 11—18: 
Arjunaé cha mahateji rathenadityavarchasa | 
vaél Svetair-hayair-yuktair-divyeninvagam nripsh i 
Draupadi pramukhaá cha strisangha divikayutah | 
stryadhyakshaguptih praysyur visrijanto "initam dhanam | 
samriddha-ratha-hastyaévam venu-vina-ninüditam | 
. IL, 37. 


1 Torother points, CI. Barus, Inseriptions, i, p. 815 I, 
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while in all the versions of R. E. VI the word is either vacha or 
vracha. The equation of vacha or vracha with the Sk. varchas would 
be free from all objections, but unfortunately no sensible meaning 
can be made out of if. The choice lies at last between the two 
equations, namely, that with the Ardhamagadhi vachcha and that 
with the Sk. vraja. In the Ardhamagadhi dietum, muni ti vachche,! 
the word vachcha is Sanskritised in the commentary ag vratya, 
a word, which does not occur in any Sanskrit lexicon. The word 
yritya which might be proposed instead does not suit the contest, 
its usual meaning being ‘a man of the twice-born class who has not 
undergone the purificatory rite’. If the equation with thg Jaina 
vachcha be allowed, the ASokan word vachamhi, vachasi or vrachaspi 
(R. E. VI) must be taken to mean, ‘while I am engaged in ihe religious 
practice, and the official designation Vrachabhûmika to mean the 
officers connected with the places where the religious rites or duties 
are performed.’ In ER. E. VI, the word vacha or vracha occurs just 
after gabhagara (bed-chamber), and it is enjoined in the Arthasdstta 
(I. 19) that a king should enter the bed-chamber amid the sound 
of trumpets and enjoy sleep during the fourth and fifth parta of 
the night, and should recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences 
as well as the day's duties during the sixth part after being awakened 
by the sound of trumpets, while during the eighth division he should 
‘receive benedictions from sacrificial priests, teachers, and the high 
priect’. There must have been some such officers as to see that no 
living being whatsover was sacrificed in the name of religion or no 
convivial gathering with moral risks held (R. E. I. In the imperial 
household the Purohita, the sacrificial priest and the preceptor with 
their assistants were to be counted among the Vrachabhomikas 
understood in the above sense of the term. 

Various interpretations of vracha havê sû far been suggested 
on the strength of its equation with vraja.? I am inclined in the 
alternative to take the word to mean rathavraja, and the two words 
vracha and vinita to stand together as the equivalent of the Pali 
rathavinita, meaning ‘the chariots drawn by well-trained horses’. 
Accordingly the Vrachabhimikas may be taken to represent the 
officers, such as the elephant-riders, the chariot-trainers, and the like 
(in a collective sense ) to whom was assigned the duty of proclaiming 
the imperial messages to the people at large (M. R. E, Ye). 





$ Anhürangs Siira, ed. by y W. "Bahubeing, i, p. 18. 


2 Barua, Inseriptions, ii, p. 818 f, Acc. to Amarakosha ( Nünüriha, 95) 
vraja may mean goshtha (cow- pen), adbya (road) and nivaha (assemblage). 
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Dūtas: They were the imperial emisearies to the territories and 
courts of such independent ‘frontagers’ or ‘borderers’ as the five Greek 
potentates as the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the 
Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas, The primary duty of the 
Dütas was the faithful delivery of the imperial messages. According 
to the Arthasistra (L 16), the duties of the envoys or emissaries 
consisted in ‘transmission of messages, maintenance of treaties, issue 
of ultimatum (pratapa), gaining of friends, intrigue, sowing (seeds of) 
dissension among friends, fetching secret force, carrying away by 
stealth relatives and gems, gathering information about the move- 
ments of spies, bravery, breaking of treaties of peace, winning 
the favour of the envoy and government officers of the enemy”, The 
king is advised to receive a foreign envoy in the presence of the 
Council of Ministers," The Datas are distinguished into three 
classes according as they possess the lesser and lesser of ministerial 
qualifications to be- employed as Plenipotentiaries (nisrish{jarthah) or 
as Charges d' affaires (parimitárthab), or as mere conveyers of royal 
writs (Sisanaharih). Aésoka's Dütas appear to have been at the most 
Charges d' affaires or ‘agents entrusted with a definite mission’, 
namely, that of good will (S. R. E. II. It was through them that 
Asoka sought to achieve the conquest by piety in the territories 
outside his own (R. E. XII). The Datas might herald religions 
missions, though as emissaries they were all imperial offücers.? It is 
not inconceivable that some of the Dharma-mahamatras were deputed 
as Dotas by Adoka. 

(h) Public Works of Utility: These are comprehended by the . 
Sanskrit term ishtipfiriam. In Asoka’s language, these are to be 
understood as ‘monumental acts of piety’ (dhammathambhani, P.F, 
VII. These are regarded as 'various means of causing happiness 
to the world" (vividha sukhayana loke) and 'institutions of satisfaction' 
(tujhayatanani)*. In so far as they implied the construction of roads, 





! Arkhas'Estra, I. 20, 

* CL Tevija Butta in Dighal where the leading Brihman B'rotriyas figure 
ne Ditas. 

* For otber details, see Insoriptions, ii, p. 827 f. Dr. Hetti Aratchi inelines to 
equate As'cka's tujhiyatanini preferably with Pali titthāyatantni on these two 
grounds : (1) in Sinhalese, tota=tittha, Sk. tirihs, and (2) in Pali, jirni has changed 
into junni. I find it diffionlt to accept his valued suggestion for these three 
rensons: (1) the technical Pali meaning of titth£gatan&ni ({ heretical viawa) does 
tof suit ће Аз окап text (P.E.VID ; (2) ihe Pali pürijuniam or p&rijugnam 
which is derived from parijirni must be derived either from parijyáni (changing 
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the planting of shade-trees, the sinking of wells, the excavation of 
tanka, the laying out of fruit gardens, the erection of almehouses, 
the construction of religious mounds, the making of cave-dwellings, 
ete,, they needed the service of the architects, the engineers and 
overseers. ‘That some master architects (thapatayo, sthapatis) were 
in the service of Indian kings is evident from the Pali Dhammachetiys 
Gutta! ag well as the later literary traditions and epigraphic records. 
From the inscriptions of Asoka, however, no such information can be 
gathered. Though in these matters A&oka had followed in the foot- 
stepa of the former kings of India, (P. E. VII), the edicta leave no room 
for doubt that he sought to accomplish them in a more 
systematic way. 

If these works of utility be taken also to include the arrangements 
made by Agoka for two kinds of medical treatment, one for men and 
the other for animals, both within his empire and outside (R-E. I}, 
there must have been a regular medical department organised for the 
purpose with expert physicians and veterinary surgeons as imperial 
officers to advise him. For making such arrangements in the allied 
territories outside his empire, the agency of the Daàtas was needed. 
If so, the Dates had not only heralded religious mission but 
medical and humanitarian as well. 

As for all these works of public utility within the empirê, thê 
edicts associate them with anusarmyina or quinquennial tours of 
inspection on the part of such high officials as the Rajjukas and the 
Pradegikas (R.E. IL, К.Е. 1). Buddhaghosa, ioo, connects them 
with anusamyána on the part of a king.* 

(i) Imperial Secretariat : This was the collective official agency, 
through which the imperial authority of Adoka was exercised and the 
communication between the imperial and provincial governments was 
possible, It is not unlikely that the Arthadastra term Mahamatriya 
stood for the royal or imperial secretariat. | 

The imperial authority of Asoka was issued in the form of sasanas 
or orders. The Arthaéastra (I. 10) applies the term ganana exclusively 


into parijv&ni) or parijrini, and not from parijirni, ef. jiryate, jrinati. Bimilarly 
tha Binhaless tote presupposes trirtha as а vüriant of tirlha ; (8) there is no instance 
in Pali or Prakrit where tujtha is a variant of tittha. As’oka'a tuthiyatenini is= 
butthi 4 1yatnnünf or tuttibanam &ystan&ni. . 

1 Majjhima, ii, p. 118 ., where we have mention of Izidatta and Purüua 68 
two sihapatis in the service of king Pasenadi ої Kosala. 

1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 248 f. 
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to the royal writs embodying and conveying the savereign’s command 
(rajajfia tu disanam), The éasanas of Asoka are met with in one 
of the following forms: (i) that of penal ordinances (Schism Pillar 
Edict) ; (ii) that of proclamations of piety (dhamma-sivana, M.R.E.) ; 
. (iii) that of regulations of piety (dhamma-niyama, P.E. VII) ; (iv) that 
of instructions in piety (dhammanusathi); (v) that of official 
instructions and directions (Queen's Edict, Schism Pillar, Sarnath) ; 
(vi) that of warning to the turbulent factors within the empire, such 
as the Atavis (R.E, XIII); (vii) that of thè messages of good will 
to the 'frontagers' (B.R.E. II). The written form of a éisana is called 
lipi or document (8.R.E. I, S.R.E, IT, Schism Pillar, Sarnath) ; 
When a &isana was permanently incised on a rock or stone-pillar, 
it is said to have been caused to be written (lekhita, lekhapita) in the 
sense of ‘engraved’ or ‘incised’.! The Lipikara (M.R.E., Bra) was 
the scribe-engraver employed to incise a &isana either on & rock or 
monolith. There must have been the Lipikaras also in the imperial 
secretariat to incise the sgsanas on portable materials for despatch 
to different destinations. Whether at this or the other end, the 
Lipikara of Aéoka did not fulfil the requirements of the Lekhaka 
of the Arthadastra. He was just a mechanical engraver of letters, 
while the latter was expected to be ‘possessed of ministerial qualifica- 
tions, acquainted with all kinds of customs, smart in composition, 
good in legible writing, and sharp in reading.? Chapada the Lipikara 
employed at Isila to incise the three copies of M.R.E, was a person 
whose habitual script was Kharoshthi, and hence a dweller of 
Uttarapatha. Thus the Lipikaras or mechanical scribe-engravers and 
copyists must have executed their work under the guidance of some 
officers in the imperial secretariat responsible for the codification of 
imperial orders or preparation of drafts and at the other end for 
editing them to suit local needs. 

It appears from R.E. III that the Yuktas were the officers in the 
imperial secretariat expected to codify the orders under instructions 
from the Purushas (Secretaries) or the Council of Ministers (Farisi). 
These Purushas are represented in P.E. IV as those official agents 
who were intimately acquainted with Aéoka’s real wishes as to how 
things should be done*, and who were therefore required to intimate 
to the Rajjukas precisely the way in which they were to carry out 
duties to the king’s satisfaction. They were, according to Hultzsch, 
а НОБ Lo a 
2 Arthas kara, П. 10. 

! Chhamdarinani, here the word chhanda meaning chikîirsha. 
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no other officers than ihe Güdhapurushas of the Arthadastra (1.10) 
denoting as they did the Secret Agents or Spies who were to be 
appointed by a king with the assistance of the Council of Ministers. 
They were, in other words, the Overseers of Megasthenes and other 
Classical writers to whom was assigned, precisely as to the Güdha- 
purushas, ‘the duty of watching all that goes on, and making reporte 
secretly to the king, some being ‘entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others that of the army, the ablest and most trustworthy 
men being ‘appointed to fill these offices’! Such may have been the 
duty of Agoka's Prativedakas (R.E. VI) and not necessarily that of the 
Purushas of R. E.III and P. E.IV. In P. E. VII, the Purushns 
are broadly distinguished from the Rajjukas as those who were placed 
over many people, while the latter are said to have been ‘placed over 
many hundred thousands of beings’. It does not necessarily mean 
that the Purushas were the imperial officers under the Rajjukas. It 
would rather seem that as regards the imperial secretariat, the 
Purushas as Adoka’s Secretaries had» many Yuktas to work under 
them, 

The services of the Datas in the sense of Messengers or Conveyers 
of imperial orders must have been constantly in requisition to main- 
tain the communication between the imperial and provincial govern- 
ments. In the case of a proclamation of piety, some 256 copies of the 
imperial message were supplied to various administrative centres 
(M.R E.), which meant the employment of a messenger or missioner 
for the despatch of each copy thereof. 

a. Provincial Administration: Certain amount of anomaly is 
apt to arise regarding the relation between the imperial and provincial 
governments from the fact that Абока таз аё Ше ваше іше ће 
administrative head of the province of Magadha and that of the 
empire of Jambudvipa. It is, however, certain that the domain proper 
was divided into a number of provinces, divisions, districts and 
smaller administrative areas for the purpose of administration, each 
with its official headquarters. The term йһїга, ав employed in 
Aégoka’s inscriptions (Schism Pillar, Sarnath), denoted the jurisdiction 
of a certain body of administrative heads. The village was un- 

1 MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 85. Arrian (ibid., p. 217) calls them Buperinten- 
dents, and says: "They spy out what goes on in country and town, and report 
everything to the king where the people have & king, and to the magistrates where 
the people are self-governed, and it is against use and wont, for these to give ina 
{alse report,” 
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doubtedly the smallest unit of administration. In the inscriptions 
we have mention of just one village, namely, that of Lumbini which 
was exempted from the payment of religious cess and granted the 
privilege of paying as revenue one-eighth of the total produce of 
land instead of one sixth, 

(a) General Administration: To appreciate the Aéokan system 
of provincial administration, we may assume that like each province 
or division, even each district was placed in charge of a body of 
Mahamatras. It is quite possible that in the case of the frontier 
provinces, divisions and districts, the Mahamatras concerned wera 
known as Anfa-mahimatras, and like the Antapalas of the 
Arthadastra and the TPratyanta-Mahamatras of the Atthasdlint, 
they were required to guard the frontiers and competent to 
deal with the ‘frontagers’ including the semi-independent tribal 
states, The Mahamatras as administrative heads of the provinces or 
divisions passed as Rajavachanikas or Imperial Commissioners. Since 
the appointment and deputation of Viceroys as administrative heads 
of the four outlying provinces, the Imperial Commissioners at the 
provincial headquarters began to function as Mantri-mahimatras. 

We tre not to think with Mookerji and others that the remoter 
provinces were placed under the Viceroys from the beginning. The 
Pali Chronicles definitely state that Ašoka was appointed the Viceroy 
of Avant] some eleven years before the death of Bindusira, while the 
Divyavadina legends affirm that a prince was deputed to the province 
of Uttarapatha only when an alarming report was received about the 
possibility of popular revolt against the government, The same fact 
is attested also by the inscriptions (5.R.E.1), The appointment of 
the Viceroys from among the sons of Asoka and other princes of 
the blood must be assigned to the latter part of Asoka's reign, It 
was when P.E. VII was promulgated in the 27th regnal year of 
Aáoka that his sons and other princes of the blood were grown up to 
make charities out of their own funds. 

Bhandarkar (Aéoka, p.54) puts the Viceroys of Asoka in two 
categories: (1) those who wielded practically independent authority, 
and (2) those who wielded joint and limited authority subject to the ` 
control of the king himself, He argues his case thus : 

“In the case of Ujjayint and Takshasils, the Kuméras seem to 
have been regular viceroys with their power unfettered, but it was 
not so in the case of Tosali, Thus from Separate Kalinga Edicts it 
appears that although the Kumaras of Ujjayini and Takshasila were 
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to send on tour a Mahamatra of their own every three years to make 
sure that there was no maladministration of justice, in the case of 
the Tosali Province, this Mahimatra was to be. deputed, not by the 
Tosali Kumara, but by Asoka himself. Secondly, in connection with 
the dispatch of such an officer, the Kumaras of Ujjayini and 
Takshasila are mentioned by themselves and not associated with any 
state dignitaries, whereas in Separate Kalinga Edict II (Dh. version) 
where alone the Kumara of Tosali is referred to; he is mentioned 
not by himself but associated with the  Mahamatras, Again, in 
regard to the latter Province we find that Agoka issues admonitions 
or instructions to the Nagara-Vyavyaharikas and others directly and 
not through the Kumara-Maháamatras,;" 

This argument is apparently cogent and convincing. Its only 
weak point is that it proceeds on the questionable assumption that 
S.H.E.I was directly addressed to the City-judiciaries of Tosali 
and Sampa when the Viceroy-in-Council remained in charge of the 
province of Kalinga. The evidence of 5.R.E. I goes rather to prove 
that, previous io the appointment of the Viceroy for Kalinga, the 
province was under the direct rule of Asoka himself, It states the 
circumstances under which Agoka thought it expedient to depute a 
Bajavachanika Mahaümáira to the province for inspection and the 
prevention of the rule of tyranny and the miscarriage of justice. 
It must have been in the next stage that the province was placed in 
charge of a Viceroy-in-Council, while the administration of its 
southern division remained entrusted to the  Hajavachanika 
Mahamatras (S.B. E. IL, J). 

The argument that 'in connection with the dispatch of such an 
offüeer, the Kumaáras of Ujjayini and 'laksbaéila are mentioned by 
themselves, and not associated with any state dignitaries’ is not 
sufficient in itself to establish that they were practically independent 
rulers without the Mahamftras attached to them, That would be 
against the general principle of the Aéokan! as well as the 
Maurya administration? which was against reposing the full trost in 
a single person and always thought it safe and wise to provide 
mutual checks. In incidental references to provincial affairs, auch as 
those in S.I. E. I, the mention of the Viceroys concerned was enough 
without their gssociation with the Mahamatras. The argument 
would have been incontestable if it were based upon an independent 
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1 Barua, Inacriptions, ii, p+ 285 f, 
* McOrindle, Ancient India, p, 86 f. ; Arthas'istra, IIT, 1 ; IV, 1. 
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document issued or lorwarded on the sole authority of the Viceroy of 
Avanti or Uttaripatha. 

It is not acoordingly correct to say with Bhandarkar (op, cit., p. 55) 
that the Aryaputra and Mahamatras stationed at Suvarnagiri commu- 
nicated ‘certain orders of Asoka to a» Mahamatra at Isila’ The 
preamble of the Mysore copies of M.R.E. definitely speaks of the 
Mahamatras (in plural number) at Tsila (Isilasi mahamata). 

"Just as some provinces were ruled over by Kumaras, there must 
have been others which were governed by persons not related to the 
royal family.” This poignant remark of Bhandarkar stands, The 
questionable part is its sequel where he observes: “It is true that no 
instance of such a provincial governor is Known from Aéoka’s inserip- 
tions, but one such instance has been supplied by the celebrated 
Jun&gadh inscription of Rudradaman. This epigraphic record tells 

us that the province of Surishtra or Kathiawar was governed by 
Valiy Pushyagupta in Chandragupta's time and by the Yavana king 
Tushüspha when Aéoks was king."'! 

The Rashtriya Poshyagupta, as I sought to show, was the mayor, 
business magnate and influential landlord of Girnaür or Junügarh, 
and Tushüspha came into power not when Aáoka was king but after 
the termination of his rule (Asokasya Mauryasyamte). 

The Yuktas, the Rajjukas and the Pradegikas were, according to 
R.E. IU, the officers responsible for efficient administration in the 
provinces. Iam inclined indeed to think that RE, III's is à broad 
statement concerning the provincial administrators of Asoka, To 
appreciate the Asokan system of administration, it is necessary 
therefore to clear up the official position of these functionaries. 

Yuktas: Figuratively they were ‘the horses at work’, the horses 
yoked to the royal chariot. Buddhaghosa defines the Rajayuttas or 
Rajiyuttas as ‘royal officers carrying on the administrative duties in 
the distriets'?  Mookerji treats Yukta as a general term for ‘govern- 
ment employees’ and cites the authority of the Arthadastra (П, 5) 
where the Yuktas, the Upayuktas, and their subordinates (tatpurushah) 
are connected with all the department service (sarvidhikaraneshn), 


i Asoka, p.58. 

1 Manoratha-pūrani, Siamese Ed., II, p. 418: Rājayuttā Ы ғайло [апарайеап 
kichehain-samvidhüyaka iyuttaka-purisi. This definition applies well to the Ayukta 
purushas of the Gupta Age who figure, according io. Bayehaudhuri (op. cit., p. 265), 
‘as officers in charge of Vishayaa or districts, and also as functionaries employed in 
restoring the wealth of conquered kings." 
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Bhandarkar, on the contrary, observes (Aóoka, p. 57 fj : "Kaulilya 
speaks of both the Yuktas and their assistants the Upayuktas. Their 
duties, however, were of the same kind as described in two consecu- 
tive chapters, a careful reading of which leaves no (room for) doubt 
as to their being principally district treasury officers and had power 
to spend where expense was likely to lead to an increase of revenue. 
The verse quoted about the Yuktas by Dr. F. W. Thomas from the 
Minava-dharmasistra confirms the Idea. For Manu says that lost 
property when recovered, should remain in charge of the Yuktas.” 


If the Yuktas of R.E. III be treated as all government employees, 
they become identical with Purushas of P.E. I, and Amatyas of the 
Arthaáástra. But R.E. III does certainly accord to them a prominent 
official position, a fact which has led Mookerji to think that they 
probably represented the officers of gazetted ranks, although below 
those of the Rajjakas and the Pridesikas. If we assume with Thomas 
and Bhandarkar that the Yuklas with their assistants principally 
fizute in the Arthasastra (II. 5) as treasury-officers, the word 
‘treasury’ must be taken in ita much wider sence than that in which 
it is ordinarily underatood ; it must be taken to mean the state funds 
and storehouses in the custody of all departments, income-earning or 
not. In R.E. III, they are connected with ganana or ganani, a term, 
which Jayaswal took to be the  Aáokan equivalent of Kantilya’s 
ginanikya or Accounts department. But it has been found that the 
Aá&okan words ganana (R.E. III) and ganiyati (Queen’s Edict) may be 
interpreted in the sense of ‘codifying’, ‘recording’, counting’, ‘labelling’ 
or the like, The Yuktas may accordingly be connected with the 
Secretariat, whether imperial or provincial, as well as the district 
cutchery. 


Rajjukas and Pridesikas: ‘The difficulty about the relative posi- 
tions of the Yuktas,on the one hand,and the Rajjukas and Pradesikas, 
on the other, arise from the fact that the statement concerning them 
varies in the available versions of R.E. III. According to the Girnár 
version, the Yuktas (Yuta, lst case plural) are connected by the 
copulative conjunction cha ("and") with the Rajjukas and Pridesikas 
(Rajuke Pridesike, 2nd case plural). With Mr, S, N. Mitra one may 
construe the Dhauli statement as meaning that the Rajjuka (Lajuke, 
Ist case sing.) and the Pradeéika (Pradesike, 1st case sing.) were Just 
two main divisions of the Yuktas (1st case plural). Here the 
Rajjuka and the Pradedika may also be treated as 2nd case singular. 
Except on the assumption that the Magadhi form has occurred by 
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mistake in the Girnar statement, Mookerji cannot take the Yuktas, 
the Rajjukas and the Prádesikas to stand in an ascending order of 
official ranks, But the Rajjukss and  Prüdesikas might also be 
counted among the Yuktas. In the Arthaóastra (II. 0) rajju and 
chora-rajju are mentioned as two sources of revenue, and these imply 
two classes of subordinate officers, namely, the Rajjukas and the 
Chora-rajjukas, both under the Samaáhartri or Collector General of 
Revenue. The Arthašüstra (IV. 13) incidentally mentions one of the 
duties of the Chora-rajjuka,! which is ánalogous to that assigned by 
Manu to the Yukta. Figuratively the Rajjukas were the rein-holders 
of the royal chariot of administration, i.e, the Samahariri of the 
Arthasistra, and the Pridesikas were the watchers of enemies, or 
mischief-makers, i.e., the Pradeshiris of Kautilya (Arthasástra, IV, 1). 
If so, the Yuktas as ‘the horses at work’ were to be controlled by the 
Rajjukas, and by implication, aleo by the Pridesikas. 

In the later prose version of the Kurudhamma Jataka the Rajjuka 
is represented as a field-measurer or land-surveyor. This may 
naturally lead one to think that the rajju a8 a source of revenue was 
just the symbolical name for survey operations. But the Rajjukas as 
land-surveyors were officers under the Samahartri of the Arthnéastra, 
The Rajjukas do not appear in this capacity In the edicta of Aóoka. On 
the other hand, in P.E. VII, they are represented as the officials with 
ruling authority exercised over‘many hundred thousands of the populace.’ 
The same statement occurs in a more elaborate formin F.B. IV. 
In it, Asoka tells us that he had delegated his full royal authority 
to the Rajjukas and made them supreme heads of local administration. 
They are likened to expert nurses to whose sole care was entrusted the 
welfare of all the children, i.e, of subjects. In matters of the 
administration of justice and the maintenance of equitable transactions 
of human affairs they are made free agents so that they might 
initiate all necessary measures and proceedings on their own authority 
and responsibility with self-confidence and without any fear of inter- 
ference. The Purushas intimately acquainted with Asoka's desires 
as to how things should be done were the communicating agents 
between him and his Rajjukas, As regards criminal justice, they were 
the Supreme Judges in the sense that they were allowed to function 
as {һе final court of appeal, a position, which theretofore belonged 





1 The Chora-rajjuka is mentioned as an officer, who was ‘to make good the 
lose by theft within his jurisdiction to tradera who declared to him the value of 
thelr goods.’ 
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to the emperor himself, Hence we may regard them as Governors 
or Imperial Commissioners directly responsible to the sovereign. 
Hence there is no cause of astonishment that communications from 
the capital were directly addressed to them with instructions for 
necessary action (M.R.E., Ye),or that, as suggested by Mr. 8. N. Mitra, 
they were the same as the Rajavachanika Mahümütras mentioned in 
B.R.E. I and S.H.E. I, The effective control of the collection and 
utilisation of revenue under various heads and through different 
departments which the Arthadastra relegates to the Samahartri was 
the basic duty of the Rajjukas. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that in the Dipavyamsa prince Priyadarésana as his father’s Viceroy 
for Avanti is called karamoli, ‘one charged to collect revenue,’ 

The Pradešikns find mention only in R.E. HI. Their designation 
must be derived from the word pradeéa, whatever its meaning. 
Taking it to mean a province, Mr. 8. N. Mitra suggests that probably 
the Pridesikas were the officials in the outlying provinces correspond- 
ing to the Rajjukas in the home provinces. But the word may mean 
a smaller administrative area under any jurisdiction. On the ground 
that the word pradesa occurs in the Arthadastra in the sense of 
‘report’, the Pridesikas might be regarded as Reporters, but whether 
or not on this ground they might be identified with the Pradeshtria 
is stilla disputed question. In the Ámarakosha (X. 62), the word 
pradegana is taken to mean ‘presents (upabara) due to the king, ` 
Going by this, a Pradesika might be regarded as an official who 
collected such presents, and this might be considered a connecting 
link between Asoka’s Pradesika and Kautilya’s Pradeshtri. According 
to the Arthašistra (II. 35), "in those places which are under the 
jurisdiction of the gopa and  sthanika, the commissioners 
(pradeshtarah) specially deputed by the collector general shall not only 
inspect the work done and means employed by the village and 
district officers, but also collect the special religious tax known as 
bali (balipragraham Euryuh).” 

Thus indeed the connection may be established between the two, 
the Pridesikas and the Pradeshtris, the latter standing ‘as inter- 
mediaries between the Samahartri on the one hand and the Gopas, 
Sthanikas and Adhykshas! on the other’, The main functions of 


1 Please note that in the J&taka, IIL p. 871, we have mention of itthigirassa 
amachshi who were evidently the same functionaries as As'oka's ithijhakha- 
mahamat or Btryadhyakshas of the Great Epic. I am indebted to Mr, 8, N, 
Mitra for this reference. 
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the Pradeshtris ‘consisted in the collection of taxes, administration 
of criminal justice, tracking of thieves, and controlling of the work of 
the superintendents and their subordinates’ (adhyakshanim 
adhyaksha purushünüim cha niyamanam). Accordingly the Praüdesikas 
may be regarded as subordinate functionaries under the Rajjukas, and 
the Yuktas controlled by them as the Adhyakshas with the Upayuktas 
and the rest as their subordinates. 


In connection with the quinquennial anusamydna or official tours 
of inspection to be undertaken by the Yuktas, the Rajjukas and the 
Prádeiikas, H.E. III mentions certain pleasant duties to be done by 
them in addition to their usual administrative functions. These 
duties consisted in imparting instructions in the principles of piety 
and carrying out the publie works of utility. By these extra-admini- 
strative duties they were to utilise the two additional months at the 
end of each yuga or period of five calendar years of the age, as well 
as to render assistance inthe provinces to the Dharma-mabamiatras 
in the matter of furtherance of the dutie» specially assigned 
to them. 


In $.R.E. I, the Rajavachanika Mahaimatras are required to 
undertake such tours every five years to prevent the miscarriage of 
jusifce and high-handed actions along with their usual administrative 
duties and that in accordance with Ше emperor's instructions and 
under his command. Similar officials under the Viceroys of 
Uttaripatha and Avanti are required to do the same at least every 
third year, Though one may not go so far with Mr. B. N. Mitra as 
to suggest that the Pridedikas were the corresponding Rajavachanika 
Mahamatras in the provinces under the Viceroys, it may be conceded 
that the Rajjukas were the Rajavachanikas. 





The usual administrative duties assigned to the Rajjukaa in P.E. 
IV and in the prose version of the Kurudhamma Jitaka cannot but 
remind ua of the great officers of state (Agronomoi) who had the charge 
of the market. According to Strabo, they superintended the rivers, 
measured the land, as was donein Egypt, and inspected the sluices 
by which water was let out from the main canals into their branches 
во аз to ensure an equal supply of it to all. They had the charge of 
the huntsmen and were entrusted with the power of rewarding or 
punishing them according to their deserts. They collected the taxes 
and superintended the occupation connected with land, as those of 
wood-cutters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths and the miners. They 
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constructed roads and at every ten stadia! set up a pillar to indicate 
the by-roads and distances.? f 

Raychaudhuri (op. cit, p.963) aptly observes that as far as the 
measurement of the land goes, these magistrates may be connected 
with the Hajjukas as represented in the Kurudhamma Jütaka, and 
that as regards the power of rewarding and punishing people, they 
have a point in common with the Rajjukas of Aéoka. If we look 
more closely into the matter, it cannot but appear that Strabo has 
simply sought to state the duties of various officers, the superin- 
tendents of various departments, as well as the Pradeshtris which 
are detailed in the Arthaáastra, "The activities mentioned are all 
referable utlimately to the office of Kautilya's Samaühartri and ex 
hypothesi, to that of A&oka's Hajjuka. 


Thus indeed may be shown the executive side of all administrative 
affairs of a province for which either a Kumara Viceroy or a Bajjuka 
as a Governor or Imperial Commissioner was held responsible 
to the Emperor. "= 


(b) Judicial Administration : As forthe administration of justice, 
a clear distinction is sought to be made in the Arthaíastra between 
the cases to be tried by two kinds of tribunals: one for the trial of 
civil suits and certain quasi-criminal cases where fines only were to 
be imposed, and the other for the trial of criminal offences involving 
such severe punishments as arrest, imprisonment, mutilation of limbs, 
and death-sentence, and some quasi-civil cases. In the towns of the 
sangrahana,* dronamukha* and sthaniya® types and the places 
where the districts met, the first kind of tribunals was to be consti- 
tuted of three Dharmasthas (jurists capable of interpreting the Sacred 
Liaw) and three Amatyas (judges capable of administering the king’s 
Law, ie, the laws in force).^ The second kind of tribunals was to 
be constituted of either three Pradeshtris or three other Amiftyns.7 
The Arthasastra does not, however, enlighten us clearly as to the 


1 According to P.E. VII, at every half kos. 

3 MecCrindle, Ancient India, p. 861, 

* The Bangrahsns type is defined in the Arthne’Gstra (IJ, 1) of signifying a 
town with its jurisdiction over tan villages. 

* The Dronamukha type ia defined (Ibid, II. 1) as aignifying n town in ihe midst 
of 400 villages. 

* The Sthiniys type signified a city in the midat of 800 villages, 

! Tbid., III. 1. 

f bid. IV. 2. 
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appellate jurisdiction of the first kind of tribunale over the second, 
and the proceedure to be followed in preferring and hearing appeals. 
It is simply by implication that the king represented the final court 
of appeal.! 


- The criminal offences mentioned in P.E. IV are those which 
involved arrest, imprisonment, and death-sentence as punishments,” 
and those which are relegated by Kautilya to the tribunals formed 
by three Pradeshtris or ihree other competent Amiatyas. It is, 
however, clearly stated in P.E, IV that in case of a death-sentence 
three days’ respite was to be granted for having the judgement 
reviewed by the Raijukas as well as allowing the persons to die to 
be „prepared for death in case the appeal failed. The Rajjukas 
became the final court of appeal since the delegation of the royal or 
imperial authority in thia matter to them, 


Going by Aásoka's statement, taken in its literal sense, we nre to 
understand that the kinsmen (nitika) of the convicts were the persons 
expected to make the judges reconsider their case for the sparing of 
life (jivitaye timam). In Aéokan texts, the word naitika may be taken 
not only to mean the relatives of a person, near or remote (P.E. IV, 
B.R.E.I) but also widely the kinsfolk, friends, associates, comrades 
and companions, even neighbours (R.E. III, R.E. IV, R.E. IX, 
R.E. XII), in short, all persons who are interested in his welfare,— all 
active well-wishers, Asa legal term, employed and interpreted in the 
Jütakas, the expression nijjhapana means "convincing the judge of the 
innocence of the accused,” and according to the gloss, “openly claim- 
ing one's innocence by producing witnesses and persuading the judge 
to believe it," But Mr. 8. N. Mitra would cite three relevant texts 
from the Milinda to suggest that here, in Adokan context, the term 
signifies not “revising the case, but interceding on behalf of the 
criminal not only with the king but also with the royal agents.” He 
would go even further and contend for the interpretation of Adoka's 
expression ‘for the sparing of life’ as implying rather ‘the barest 
sparing af life and reduction of punishment than release.” The main 
text quoted reads thus in its translation :—“Just as, 0 great king, a 
person powerful on the strength of his wealth, fame, prosperity and 


1 Of. the Vajjian system of judicial administration ns described by Buddhaghosn 
in his Sumnngalavilüsini, П, р. 519 ; ВЬуз Davids. Buddhist India, p. 22, B, C. Law, 
Home Kebstriya Tribes of Ancient Indis, p. 102f. 

* OF B.E. V : McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 70. 
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people, causes a heavy punishment to be commuted on account of his 
(great) influence by way of intimate contacts in the case of a relative 
or friend who has received a heavy punishment from the king (ke, 
judge).” Whichever of the two be the more correct interpretation, 
the idea of interceding in ita primary sense of ‘pleading with a person 
for another’ is there. In the Asokan text, the nitikas were the 
typical persons expected to intercede or plead with the judges fora 
convict or convicts on whom the death sentence had been passed. 
Whether or not Adoka actually thought of the bare or full sparing of 
life is moré or less a matter of construction. Anyhow Asoka's state- 
ment, as it is, does not preclude the idea of full sparing or total 
release. Ii is interesting to note that the  Divyüvadana legend 
preserves the tradition of Ašoka as abolishing capital punishment 
altogether, although it lacks corroboration from the edicts,! 


Ав to the chance given to the unfortunate convicts to prepare for 
death and for better life in the next world, the interpretation of 
Asoka's clause, niludhasi kalasi, signifying the time for observing the 
[ast and giving gifts, has equally been open to dispute. "At the time 
of death,” “when the time ia over," "within the limited period," 
"when the time (of grace) has expired", "even in the time of their 
imprisonment," *in a closed dungeon," "when the time (of respite) haa 
expired," and "though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed," are 
the various suggestions hitherto offered.? Although in Pali the word 
niruddha is also used in the sense of mata or dead, we may easily 
rule out the frst of them, for here, as argued by Mr, S. N. Mitra, the 
clause stands for the time-which is niruddha, instead of the time of 
the niruddha. Fortunately, we now have two literary parallels to take 
ns out of the wood, First we haye the Pali idiom, maggassa niruddha- 
veliyam,* meaning "at the time when the road was closed to traffic"? 
Secondly, we have the Arthaáastra idiom, niruddho deéakalabhyam,* 
to mean "when the payment ofthe subsidy is limited by place and 
time," *when it is made payable at the specified place and within the 
specified period of time.” In both the instances we have the idea of 
a limited or fixed period of time. 


Similarly, as to the interpretation of Asoka’s yote dimne, here 








Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 851 £, 

Ibid, ii, p. 207. 
Dhammapada-Commentary, III, p. 17, 
Arthas'üstra, VII, 8. 
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taken to mean “respite given,” there is no agreed opinion as yet. The 
proposed equation of AéoKa’s yote with the Sk. yautuka, meaning 
legacy, is inappropriate. Mr; B. N. Mitra calls attention to the Sk. 
suhrid-yuti (St, Petersburg Dict.) meaning “association or intercourse 
with friends”. “This would have admirably suited the Asokan context, 
but here yuti is a feminine word, while the Aśokan yote requires a 
neuter equivalent like the Pali yottam, Sk. yoktram, meaning the 
горе", t.¢.,a short limit; ‘the rope is given’ is in accordance with the 
English idiom of ‘giving one the rope’, though here to save oneself. 

In the same connection I am prepared to concede to Mr. 8. N. 
Mitra that ASoka's phrase, ava ite (Pali yava ito), seen in the light of 
the Pali idiom yàva nàbhito (up to the pivot, Jataka, IV, p.149)' should 
be taken to mean ‘up till now’ instead of ‘henceforth’. 

The edicts of Asoka do not enlighten us as to the actual forms in 
which the death sentence was executed. The Arthadastra broadly 
distinguishes between putting to death with torture ткн, 
IV, IL) and putting to death without torture (vadhah | 
Beheading and drowning (apsu nimajjanam) may certainly and 
impaling doubtfully be mentioned as methods of execution without 
torture. The different forms of torture are listed in the Pali 
Niksyas' and detailed in the Arthaéáüstra, The offences that were 
punishable by death with or without torture have been carefully 
defined in the Arthasastra, and the reader may be referred to it for 
details." The Pali texts mention robbery with violence as a typical 
offence which was punishable with different forms of death, In 
E.E. XIII, Asoka warns the atavis, meaning the predatory tribes or 
gangs of thieves with the forest as their hiding place,— warns with tlie 
words "Let them be judicious and not get killed” (avatrapeyu na 
hamiieyasu), the extreme course of action taken in the Pali typical 
бача, 

(c) Jail Admini The Arthaáastra (IV. 9) not only 
speaks of the тарыды of jails as the officer placed in charge of 
prison but also prescribes certain specific roles for the guidance of 
jail administration. It distinguishes between the lock-up (charaka) . 
and the prison proper (bandhanigira). The rules prescribed provide 
that no obstruction should be caused to any prisoner in such of their 
daily avocations as sleeping, sitting, eating or easing nature. No 
person should be put in the lock-up without the declaration of the 
А Majjhima, I, p. B7 , Anguttara, I, p, 47. 

1 AMrihas'üstra, IV. 11. 
*. Digha, LL p. 82. 
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grounds of provocation. The prisoners should not be subjected to 
torture (parikleéa) or deprived of food and drink. They must not be 
` beaten to death, unnecessarily harassed or molested. In the case of 
women, particolar care must be taken to see that no rape was com- 
mitted either in the lock-up or within the prison. The criminals 
condemned to death were put in the prison until execution. 
Servitude, indebtedness and imprisonment were painted alike 
by Buddha as states of woe. A person would come out of them 
with a great sigh of relief. The philosophic opinion and the 
general law of the land were both in favour of granting relief to 
and releasiug persons suffering from them. ‘The authoritative verses 
cited in the Arthasastra (II. 36) enjoin: “Once in a day, or once in 
five nights, jails may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the 
work they have done or of whipping inflicted upon them, or of an 
adequate ransom paid by them in gold.. Whenever a new couniry 
is conquered, when an heir-apparent is installed on the throne, or 
when n prince is born to the king, prisoners [should be] set free." 
The prose text of the Arthaésaüstra ( II. 36) enjoins : "On the days 
to which the birth-star of the king is assigned, as well as on 
full-moon days, such prisoners as are young, old, diseased or helpless 
(anitha), shall be let out from the jail (bandhanügüra): or those 
who are of charitable disposition or who have made any agreement 
with the prisoners may liberate them by paying an adequate ransom.” 


The Adokan word for prison is simply bandhana. The triple 
purpose concerning the prisoners as stated in R.E.V is substantially 
the same as that behind the prescriptions and injunctions in the 
Arthaddstra. Asoka, too, shows much concern for making arrange- 
ments to provide the prisoners with money to pay the ransom, to 
protect them against coercion and oppression, and to see them 
released (patividhanaye, apalibodhaye, mokhaye cha), especially in the 
case of such prisoners as were minors or mere tools (anubandha)!, or 
burdened with the maintanance of family (pajava), or entitled to 
consideration by reason of their good conduct (katabhikale)*, or aged 
(mahalake). 


1 "This word stands in some versions separate from pajiva, and in others ms 
the first member of the compound anubamdha-paji, As m separate word, it 
stands for children as well as persons subservient to another pereon's will 
(mukhyinuyfiyl, See Amarorkosha, 

з Tf equated with kryitibhichirah, it must be taken to mean ‘one who is 
bewitahed', 
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In &R.E.I, Aáoka expresses his earnest desire that the city 
magistrates should always endeavour so that there may be no sudden 
restriction on man’s liberty or sudden torture (akasma palibodhe va 
akasma palikilese va no siya ti). “Well established is the rule", says 
he, "that if a. single person suffers either arrest or torture, and there 
occurs on that account a sudden imprisonment (or death),! others, 
the blood relations and many people distantly related feel grieved,” 
In P.E.V, Aéoka says that within the first twentyfive years of his reign 
he had effected twentyfive jail deliveries (bamdhana-mokhani katüni), 
evidently once in one year. He does not tell us, however, on which 
particular oecasion such jail deliveries were ordered. Obviously when 
he stated this fact, he kept a particular occasion in view, although" 
we have no means of ascertaining what that occasion was. From the 
importance attached to the Tishya and Punarvasu days, the first, 
eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lanar half month, the 
first full-moon day in each of the three seasons, the first half month 
during the Indian Lent, as well as to other auspicious days in this 
edict, it may be inferred that the general rules which guided Acoka’s 
action were, more or less, the same as or similar to those met with 
in the Arthaéastra, There is no reason to infer from either that, 
ordinarily the whole prison or all prisons were emptied of all prisoners 
оп апу occasion. | 


3. City Administration: In БК.Е.Ү, Абока distinguishes his 
capital Pajaliputra from other towns that are described, according to 
their location, as outer (bahira). Among these outer cities or towns, 
we have an incidental mention of Tosaliand Samipa situated in the 
province of Kalinga, Suvarnagiri and Isila situated in the Southern 
province, Ujeni situated in the province of Avanti, Takasila situated 
inthe province of Uttarüpatha, and Kosambi situated in the home 
province of Vatsa. Pataliputra served as the oficial headquarters of 
the imperial government, as also of the home province of Magadha, 
But nowhere in the inscriptions are the cities and towns classified 
according to their sizes and importance. The Arthasastra (П. 1) 














| (he word bamdhanamltike has exercised the brains of scholars. To 
Bhandarkar it means both imprisonment and death ; to Mookerji, death. One may 
prefer death ending the tie of the world, £e, vada (ef. the literary trio—bandAana, 
vadha, parikle’a) but not renunciation, which is suggested by Mr. Manindra 
Mohan Basu and wide of the mark in the As'okan context. Hultzech’s interpretation 
“an order cancelling the imprisonment” does not explain why for that the relatives 
of the person should feel grieved. 
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classifies them broadly into four types called sthaniya, dropamukha, 
kharvatika and sangrahaga. 


The account given by Strabo of the city administration under the 
early Maurya regime is remarkable for perspicuity and clearness, It 
is not quite correct to say with Vincent Smith and others that this 
account differs materially from the Indian model of city administration 
as supplied in the Arthaéastra (II, 86). 'Thouzh the light shed on 
city administration by the Edicts of Asoka is scanty, one cannot fail 
to observe that fundamentally it manifests the same traditional 
system to be in vogue. 

According to Strabo, the officers, ie, City Magistrates, who bad 
the charge of the city (evidently meaning the Maurya capital) were 
divided into six bodies or boards of five each. The first body looked 
after all things relating to industrial arts. The second body attended 
fo the entertainment of foreigners. The third body kept records of 
births and deaths with a view not only to levying a tax but also in 
order that births and deaths, of both high and low, might not escape 
cognizance of government. The fourth body superintended trade and 
commerce with an eye to weights and measures so as to ensure that 
the products in their season were sold by public notice. The fifth 
body supervised manufactured articles which were sold by public 
notice. The sixth body used to collect the tenths of the prices of the 
articles sold. Such are the fanctions which these bodies separately 
discharged, while in their ‘collective capacity they had charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters affecting the general 
interest, such as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, the 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples. 


Though the Arthasastra does not in such clear terms speak of the 
city administration being vested in six separate bodies or boards of 
five each functioning in their individual as well as collective capacity, 
it will be a misconstruction of the model given in the Arthnáastra of 
the city administration to take it to mean that it was entrusted toa 
single officer called Nagaraka. The Arthagastra envisages a system 
of city administration, which was modelled, upon the whole, on the 
administration of a distinct administrative unit (janapada) divided 
into four districts, each placed under a Sthinika with some Gopas 
under him, The Sthinikas with the Gopas as their subordinates 
were the four district officers under the Samahartri or Collector 
general of Revenue. Thus in matters of revenue collection the 
Samahartri may be said to have formed a Panchayat together with 
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four Sthinikas. There must have been other Pafichiyats similarly 
constituted for the discharge of other administrative functions. 

In the case of a city, which, too, was divided into four wards, 
there appear to have been four Sthanikns, each placed in charge of 
a ward,’ with a number of Gopas as his assistants. In respect of the 
functions other, than the collection of revenue, detailed in the 
Arthasistra as well as by Strabo, there were conceivably other officers 
to form different FPaiichiyats with the Nügaraka. Here one is to 
imagine that the city administrators were responsible for the proper 
discharge of their duties either to the king or to a Kumara, or as the 
case might be, also toa Rajjuka. We have noticed that in the matter 
of judicial administration, the Arthadasira contemplates the existence 
of two kinds of tribunals, civil and criminal, one constituted of six 
judges, and the other of three magistrates. Let it not, however, be 
understood that Iam holding brief for there being a complete 
agreement between the two accounts. Even as to there being a 
general agreement, the suggestion is merely a tentative опе, 


In S.R.E. I, Tosali and Samapa are spoken of as two cities, each 
of which was placed in charge of the City Magistrates called Nagara- 
vyavaharikas or Nügaraka Mahamatras. Thus the administration of 
neither was entrusted to a single officer. The city administrators 
were many, although from this edict it does not appear whether they 
had formed a single judiciary, a single body or board or more than 
one, In both the versions, the city administrators are addreased to 
in their collective capacity, no matter whether they had belonged to 
one body or to six. 


The Arthaśástra speaks of the Paura-vyavahārika and the Nigaraka 
without connecting them. The emolument allowed (V. 3) to the 
Paura-vyavahürika is equal to that meant for n prince (kumara). 
Shama Sastri treats Paura and Vyavaharika as two separate designa- 
tions, and take the first to signify 'the officer in charge of the town’ 
and the second to mean ‘the superintendent of law or commerce’. 
This is not borne out by the text where Pmaura-vyavahürika is 
employed in a singular and not in a dual form. The Asokan use of 
the designation Nagaraka as a variant of Nagara-vyavahirika sets at 
rest all doubts as to Paura-vyavahirika being the same designation as 


1 From the extant text of the Arthas'āstra it rather appears as if one Sthinika 
was in charge of the four wards, which would be meaningless when judged from the 
general tenour of the Arthas ‘astra scheme. 


Nagarakn. То be more precise, the Vyavahirika is a general 
designation, while the designation of Paura-vyavaharika is applicable 
only to a Nagaraka in charge of the capital city. 

In 8.R.E. I, Asoka reprimands the Nagarakas for certain high- 
handed and rash actions on their part, sudden arrest, coercion and 
imprisonment, and takes steps to stop them. According to the 
Arthasastra (IV. 6), it was one of the main duties of & Nügaraka to 
try to detect internal thieves inside a fortified town, while the duty of 
& Pradeshíri consisted in detecting and bringing to book external 
thieves with the aid of the Sthanikas and Gopas. The designation 
of Vyavaharika does not necessarily imply that the duties of the 
Nagaraka Mahamitras were confined to those of Presidency and 
Police Magistrates; presumably the duties assigned to them embraced 
all administrative affairs of a city, including municipal. Thus they 
were not, except in their collective capacity, members of a single 
judiciary or magistracy. 

6. Frontier Administration: The Arthaéistra (IJ. 1) enjoins 
that forts should be constructed in the extremities of a territory and 
manned by the Antapalas or Wardens of the Marches whose main 
duty consisted in guarding the entrances into the kingdom, while the 
interior of the kingdom was to be watched by trap-keepers (vigurika), 
archers (éabara), hunters (pulinda), chandalas and wild tribes 
(aranyachara). The emolument allowed to an Antapala (Ibid,, V. 3) 
is equal to that of a prince, or to a member of the Council of 
Ministers, or a Paura-vyavahirika. 


Asoka in his P.E. I, speaka of the Anta-mahamnatras and insists on 
their following the general principles of administration as set out by 
him, namely, ‘protection by piety, provision by piety, pleasing by 
piety, and guarding by piety’. The phrase ‘so also the Anta-mahama- 
tras’ (hemeva arta mahimatad) indicates that thay had their special 
Jurisdiction over the frontier districts, and were the Wardens of the 
Marches like the Antapilas of the Arthaéastra or the Pratyanta 
Mahamatras of the Atthasslini. It is also not unlikely that they 
represented alike those Mahümhiras who, like the Mahamuütras of 
Tosali and Samaps, were competent fo deal with the Antas or 
unconquered borderers. 

T. Forest Administration: The Arthaéastra (II. 2) broadly 
distinguishes between the reserve forests and the wild tracts (atavis). 
The former are again subdivided into game forests, elephant forests 
(hastivana), and forests for their own produce. The latter denote 
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auch forest regions as are inhabited by predatory tribes or used as 
hiding places by thieves and plunderers. Of the game forests, some 
were to be specially reserved for the king’s sports and others for 
people. The elephant forests were to be formed in ont-of-the-way 
places and separated from the" wild tracts. The Superintendent of 
elgphant forests (Hastivanidhyakeha) was to maintain them with the 
assistance of forest guards, those who rear elephants, those who 
enchain the legs of elephants, those who guard the boundaries, and 
those who dwell in forests. The Arfhasastra speaks also of the duties 
assignable to the Superintendent of forest produce (II. 17). 

Evidently the main duty of the AtavIpalas (Pnli Atayirakkhikas)! 
was to protect the royal territory against the depredations caused 
by the predatory tribes or gangs of thieves. According to the 
consensus of opinion, “robbers are ever bent on carrying off women 
at night, make assaults on persons, and take away hundreds and 
thousands of panas, whereas wild tribes, living under a leader and 
moving in the neighbouring forests, can be seen here and there 
causing destruction only to a part, As Kaufilya maintains (Arth- 
a&astra, VIII 4), "robbers carry off the property of the careless, and 
can be put down as they are easily recognized, and caught hold of, 
whereas wild tribes have their own strongholds, being numerous and 
brave, ready to fight in broad day-light, and seizing and destroying 
countries like kings.” The Mahsjanaka Jataka holds before usa 
vivid picture of the menace caused by the ajaviyo to a kingdom, which 
is not well-guarded against them.* 

The duties assigned to the Atavipilas (Protectors of Wild tracts), 
the Sanyapalas (Protectors of No man’s lands), and the Vivitadhya- 
kshas (Superintendents of barren tracts) were all allied, tending to 
implement the work of the Antapilas and Durgapilas. The nature 
of the task entrusted to an Ajavipila may be realised from the 
following description in the Artha&istra (IL 34) of the duty of the. 
Superintendent of a barren tract: “Hunters with their hounds shall 
reconnoitre forests, At the approach of thieves or enemies, they 
shall so hide themselves by ascending trees or mountains as to escape 
from the thieves, and blow conch-shells or beat drams------,It shall be 
his main duty to protect timber and elephant forests, to keep roads in 
good repair, to arrest thieves, to secure the safety of mercantile 
traffic, to protect cows, and to conduct the transaction of the people.” 


1 Jgataka, VI, P. 835. 
* Tbid, VI, P. 55, 


^ 


Aáoka in his R.E. VIII, speaks of hunting as a royal pastime, 
which presupposes the existence and maintenance of game-forests 
specially reserved for the purpose. Similarly we have mention in 
Р.Е. V of the elephant-forests (nágavanü) which were used also as 
hunting grounds by the people. For their maintenance there must 
have been competent officers with their various assistants. The 
reference to the Atavis in R.E. XIII is a clear indication of the fact 
that they were a cause of mischief and trouble to Asoka’s dominions, 
and in the circumstances it is natural to suppose that there were 
competent officers appointed to effectively deal with them. 


CHAPTER VI 
PERSONAL LIFE AND PUBLIC LIFE 


Asoka the man is inseparable from Asoka the king, and our 
discussion has now reached s point where we may conveniently 
examine how far one is consistent with the other. This certainly 
involves an inquiry into the precise bearing of Aéoka’s personal life on 
his kingly career. From the etymological point of view, a гаја ів 
either one who shines forth by his personal glory’ (rijate) or ‘one who 
pleases his subjects’ (prajin rafijayati),' These very definitions ofa 
riji lead us to consider the two aspects of Asoka's life, private 
and public, 

1. Asoka the man: In Aéoka’s case the man is for greater thin 
the king, and yet the preatness of the man depended largely on the 
greatness of his position as king. It was through the latter that the 
former got the scope for vigorous work, satisfactory development, full 
play and leaving an indelible impress on man's history and civiliza- 
tion. We know nothing of the man from the available records before 
he became the king. The information supplied by the extant legends 
about the earlier life of Asoka the man is either insufficient or 
misleading. Our concern, therefore, is really with the king, either the 
king as a man or the king as a ruler. 

The Arthaáastra (VI. 1) mentions certain special E of the 
king as a man by which may be tested his fitness as a ruler. "These 
are broadly classified under four heads as being the qualities of an 
attractive nature (abhigamika-guna), as those of understanding 
(prajna-guna), as those of enthusiasm (utsiha-guna), and as those of 
self-possession (dtmasampat). 

Such qualities are in different ways emphasized also in the 
Rajadharma section of the Mahabharata and throughout the Pali 
Jatakas and the two Sanskrit Epics, But for a syetematic compre- 
hension of the significance of Aéoka’s personal as well as public life 
we may better proceed in the light of the Pali Cakkavatti-sihandda, 
Lakkhana and Bingalovüda Suttas, and in that of the Arthadastra. 
These authorities lead us to judge the fitness of A&oka the man to 
occupy the enviable position of Aéoka the king by the application 
of such tests as those by the nobility of birth, physical form and 





Of. paketiyo ramjayati in the Hatigumphé inscription of Khiravela. 
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personality, education and association, the refinement of manners and 
sense of dignity, intellectual faculties, the strength of will, idealism 
and human feelings, moral traits of character, and religious faith. 

(a) Nobility of birth: The Arthadsstra (VI. I) expects the king 
ав а man to be ‘born of a very high family’ (mahakulinah). In the 
Pali Nikayas all persons entitled to greatness are expected to be 
‘well-born on both sides, maternal and paternal’ (ubhato sujáto, 
matito cha pitito cha), In the Hathigumpha inseription the court- 
panegyrist represents king Khüravela as the increaser of the fame of 
the Chedi royal House, and as "one who issued from the family and 
line of royal sages’!, Thus the nobility of birth or family tradition is 
considered an indispensable condition of man's rise in life, That the 
high social status or noble lineage is an important contributory factor 
to man’s easy recognition in society is undoubted. But whether or 
not this is an indispensable or necessary condition of man’s rise into 
power or eminence is still a disputed question in history. 

The inscriptions of Asoka throw no light on his parentage and 
pedigree. It is the Junigarh inscription of Rudradáman and literary 
traditions that connect him with the Maurya family and represent 
him as a descendant of Chandragupta Maurya. In the latter, he is 
represented also as the son and successor of Bindusira. As for his 
mother, the Buddhist tradition in the Divyávadana speaks of her as 
being the daughter of a Brahman of Champa, while that in the 
Mahávarmnsa-tika, she is described as a khattiy& or princess. Тһе 
only interesting fact the two traditions elicit alike is that she had for 
her religious preceptor an Ajivika who solemnly predicted her son's 
succession to the throne of Magadha. ‘The fact of dedication of four 
caves by Asoka to the Ajivikas may be taken to suggest that he had 
for some reason or other a soft corner for them. Asoka, however, 
does not base his claims to greatness on the ground of birth or 
lineage ; he stands in this matter on his own rights. 

His birth in the Maurya royal House was nevertheless a notable 
factor ; it enabled him to aspire for the throne of Magadha and to be 
the inheritor of the Maurya sovereignty and system of government. 
It was no mean privilega to him to have a grandfather like 
Chandragupta Maurya who by his prowess and strategy liberated the 
country from foreign thraldom, and who by his strong hand was able 
to found a stable form of government over an extensive empire with 
its distant political relations, The blood-connection of the Mauryas 





1 Or, “from the family of the royal acer Vasu’. 
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with the Nandas, their immediate predecessors, is shrouded in 
mystery. But whatever the actual origin of Chandragupta Maurya, 
none can doubt the trae Kshatriya spirit of himself and of his line. 
At all events, Asoka wasa scion of the powerful Kshatriya family 
founded by Chandragupta, and through this connection he was able 
to feel that he had behind him the noble tradition of a long line of 
former kings. He was sincerely proud of this glorious lineage rather 
than his descent from the mere Maurya clan (P.E. VII) Such 
indeed is the way of thinking of all truly great men of history led by 
the spirit of progress, whether they be Buddhas or Tirthankaras, 
Sages or Prophets, kings or emperors, 





(b) Physical form and personality: The perfection of bodily 
form which goes into the make-up of kingly personality is regarded as 
another contributory factor. The ugly face with grim looks such as 
that of an owl is held as a positive disqualification." The Brahmans 
of India developed 4 popular science by the name of Mahāpurusha- 
lakshanam or ‘Characteristic bodily marks of a great nian’, and the 
Jainas and Buddhists availed themselves of it in establishing the 
personal greatness of Mahavira? and Buddha? respectively, The 
Buddhist came to speak of the thirty-two major bodily marks and 
eighty minor characteristics. They were persuaded to believe along 
with the Brahman interpreters of the signs that a person endowed 
with these marks and characteristics is destined to become a righteous 
king overlord, if he remains in the world, or in the alternative, o 
perfect type of Buddha, if he renounces the world 4 


The inscriptions of Asoka have, however, nothing to say about his 
complexion and other detaila of his bodily form, In the Divyavadana 
and other Sanskrit legends he is described as an ugly person with a 
repulsive appearance, This delineation was due, as I sought to show, 
to confusion made between Agoka the Pious and Agoka the Blackie, 
The brightness and majesty of bodily form may shed lustre on man's 
personality but is not to be wholly identified with it, Buddha truly 
said to his disciple Vakkali, “What's the use looking at this rotten 
body! He who sees the doctrine, sees me, and he who sees mie, sees 








" Ut. Uiüka Jitaks, No. $70. 
*. Aupap&liks Sfitra, See. 16. 
! Lakkhans Suttanta in Digha III. 
* Digha, III, p. 142, 
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the doetring"!  À great man is indeed a great mind, which conceives 
and cherishes a grand ideal. It is precisely in this light that one 
should evaluate the greatness of Adoka the man as well as of Asoka 
the king. 

(c) Education and association: The Arthadastra (V1. 1) expects 
the aspirant for kingship to be ‘endowed with intelligence (buddhisam- 
pannah), possessed of intellect, talent, strong memory and keen 
mind (prajiia-pragalbha-smriti-mati), trained in all sciences and arts 
(kritadilpah), and waiting upon the wise men of great experience 
(vriddhadarst), In the chapter on vriddha-samyoga (1 5), the same 
text enjoins that а prince shall study the sciences and arts and 
strictly obey the discipline and rules imposed by them under the 
authority of his teacher. Having undergone the ceremony of tomsure, 
he shall learn the alphabet (lip) and arithmetic (samkhy&na), and 
after investiture with sacred thread, he shall study Vedie system 
(Trayl), and speculative philosophies (Anvikshaki) under the teachers 
of acknowledged authority (sishtebhyah), the science of wealth ( Varta) 
under the government superintendents (adhyakshebhyah), and the 
science of government (Dandaniti) under the theoretical. as well as 
practical politicians (vaktri-prayoktribhyah). To increase his 
efficiency in learning he shall ever keep up his contact with the 
experienced professors of sciences (vid yavriddha-samyogah). 


In the Lakkhana Suttanta,s righteons king overlord is expected 
to be a man of great wisdom, unsurpassed by others in the matter of 
knowledge (mahapaiiüo, nüssa kochi pannaüya sadiso), which is the 
ripe result of his waiting upon the eminent religious teachers with 
eagerness to learn from them the things that are conducive to human 
good. In the Singilovada Suttanta, every man as & learner is 
required to serve well his teachers (achariyé) by properly receiving 
the knowledge of the sciences and arts from them (sakkachcham 
sippa-paliggahanena), 

In the case of king Kharavela, itis claimed in the Hasthigumpha 
inscription that while a prince, he had learnt the rules of writing, 
currency, accountancy, and law (lekha-rapa-ganani-vavahira-vidhi- 
visgrada) and become a raster of sciences and arts (savavijavadata). 

We need not dwell here at length on the education of Indian 
«1 Ачу 2-6 SS SS ee SS SE eee 

l Samyutta, III, p. 120 : Alam Vakkali kin te iminz pülikEyena dilihenaT 
Yo kho Vakkali dhammam paasati so tnarp passaii, yo maip passati so dhammam 
passati, 
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princes, sufficient information about which may be gathered from the 
later pradastis and literary works of all schools of thought. It may 
sufice for our immediate purpose to observe that the inscriptions of 
Aéoka indirectly throw some lights on his education and association. 
That he was familiar with the two main alphabets then prevalent in 
India, namely, Brahmi and Eharoshthi, is evident not only from the 
instructions issued as to the places where and the materials on which 
his inscriptions were to be incised, but also from the fact that he was 
aware of the errors committed by his scribes (RE. XIV). His 
acquaintance with different local dialects and command over language 
is borne out by the inscriptions written obviously to his dictation. 
His long stay in Western India and occasional mission to North 
Western India must have enabled him to be acquainted with the 
dialects of those places. From the forms of his inscriptions, it may 
be easily inferred that he was an adept also in the rules of royal 
writs. 


The inscriptions bear ample evidence to his sound knowledge of 
the principles of government. These beara clear testimony also to 
hia first-hand knowledge of the sacred texts and religious views of 
different sects (R.E. XII). R.E. XII goes to prove that he personally 
met from time to time the exponents of different faiths and discussed 
various problems with them. In P.E. VI, he has laid due stress on 
the importance of going personally to wait upon the representatives 
of all sects, Waiting upon men of experience and wisdom (thairanürm 
dasane, vudhänam dasane) for instructions and discussions looms 
large in R.E, VII. In R.E. XII, ће figures es a great lover of 
learning, healthy discussions and helpful debates. 


(d) Refinement and dignity: A person enlitled to kingship is 
expected in ihe Arthasástra (VI. 1) to be 'possessed of dignity 
(hriman), making jokes with. no loss of dignity or restraint, never 
brow-beating and casting haughty and stern looks’ (samvritadinabhi- 
hasyajihma-bhroku}lkshapah), capable of ‘talking to others cheerfully 
with a smiling face' (&akya-smitodagrabhibhashi) and observing tha 
rules of behaviour as laid down by the learned (vriddhopadedacharah). 
In Buddha's opinion, these are the qualities that go to make a man 
of graceful mien, felicitated by many’ (piyadassano, bahunnam 
piyüyito), the reliever of the sorrow of many (bahunnam sokanásano)!. 








| Lakkhana Suttante, Digha, III, p. 168[, 
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Asoka in his P.E. I, speaks of the very best kind of fear (aga 
bhaya), the fear of public opinion, while in R.E. XIII he insists on 
feeling ashamed of one's mischievous action (avatrapeyu) The open 
expression of regret or repentance (anutapa, anusochana) was certainly 
the outcome ofa prick of conscience (RE. XIII). The epithet 
Tivala mata applied to his second queen (Queen's Edict) is to be 
regarded as a respectful way of referring to one’s wife after she haa 
become a mother’, In addressing the Sangha (Bhabru), he is most 
careful to follow the established social convention. The observance 
of the same rule of courtesy on the part of his high officers is 
demanded in M.R.E. (Bra). He highly prized gentle speech, cool 
temper and winsome cordiality (B.R.E. I). The principle of tolera- 
tion as propounded by him (R.E. XII), eloquently speaks of his 
refined manners, self-respect and respect for others" feelings, Seemly 
behaviour (samyapatipati) towards all was with him the guiding 
principle of dealings with men. It is in connexion with Aéoka the 
king that one may see better how well he deserved the two titles of 
Priyadarsin and Aéoka, 

(e) Intellectual faculties: The Arthadastra (VI. 1) mentiona 
intelligence, understanding, talent, sharp memory and keen mind as 
the typical intellectual faculties with which the king as a man may 
be expected to be endowed. The personal qualities that are helpful to 
the acquisition of knowledge ( prajiia-guna ) consist of respectful 
attention, hearing, grasping retention in memory, knowing, reasoning, 
drawing the conclusion, and adherence to the truth arrived at 
(suárüsha-&ravana-grahapa -dharana-vijriána-uha -apoha-tattvabhinive- 
sih).* ‘The first of these implies four things in Buddha's language, 
namely, paying due respect to the teacher (utthana), going to meet 
(pachchupagamana), regular waiting upon the teacher for lessons 
(upatthana), and personal services (pirichariya), while his term sussüsá 
stands for attentive hearing (saddahita.savanam), The rest of the 
approved modes are comprehended by Buddha’s expression ‘the proper 
way of learning the sciences and arts’ (sakkachcham sippa- 
patiggahanam).? These ideas about the approved modes of learning 
are comprehended by the three words—seva (waiting upon the learned 
men of experience), pranipáta (homage), and pariprichchha (discussion). 
Buddha speaks of the three kinds of knowledge, namely, sutamayá 











i Ql Pali Rihula-mata, Nakula-mete. 
z Arihns'askra, I. 5; VI, L. 
* Bingslovüda Suttanta, Digha, IIT, p. 189 ; Bumangalarvilüsint, III, p. 991. 
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pania, chintámaya panfii and bhavanimays pafifia,’ that develop 
from the pursuit of the three modes which, in the language of the 
Upanishads, are  áravana (hearing), manana (thinking), and 
nididhyisana (meditation). Knowing the true nature of things 
(pajinana), preliminary inquiry  (vichaya), thorough enquiry 
(pavicaya), investigation into the nature of truths (dhammavicaya), 
definition by general characteristics (sallakkhana), definition by special 
characteristics (pachchupalakkhana) thinking {chinta), and closer 
examination (upaparikkha) are, according to Buddha, the various 
modes of understanding by which intellectual faculties may be 
exercised, 





In many of his edicts Asoka stresses the need of respectful atten- 
tion to teachers, learned men of experience, elders and high personages 
(gurususrisha, thaira-susrosi, vudha-susriss, agabhuti-susrasha 
(E. E. IV, E, E. XIII. He pleads for due reverence to the teachers 
(gurunam apachiti, apachayana achariyasa, R. E. IX, M, R. E., Ye). 
He equally lays emphasis on waiting on the wise men of experience 
for instruction and discussion (anusasti cha рагірасһһа, К. Е. ҰШ). 
In the Bhabru Edict he recommends the constant hearing (study) 
and remembrance of certain sacred texts with the comprehension 
of their meaning (abhikhinam suneyu upadháleyu). Here his ex- 
pression abhikhinam suneyu corresponds with abhikshnya-éravanam 
in the Arthasastra (I. 5). In P. E. I, he speaks of the very best kind 
of examination (aga palikha). He is argumentative throughout and 
his main method of convincing others is nijhati (Pali nijjhatti), i, e., 
appeal to reason (P. E. VII), His instruction to the Yuktas is to set 
forth the reason or argument in the document meant for publication 
(hetuto, R. E. III). The notable example of his argument may be 
cited from В. E. IX (K, Sh, M): "The rite of piety lies open to doubt 
—that the desired object may be fulfilled, but that may not be of any 
effect in this world. "This is not (however) restricted to time, Even 
if the object be not fulfilled here, it produces unbounded merit 
hereafter, If the object be fulfilled here, then both the interests 
are secured—he (attains) the objects here and produces unbounded 
merit hereafter by the rite of piety." Preambles of R, E. XIII and 
P. E. V contain clear proofs of his power of reflection. In 8. R. E. I 
and S. R. E. II his strong conviction in matter of human good is said 
to have been based on his own perception (am kichhi dakhami). 





* Digha, III, p. 219. Cf, Ketutitpakarana, p. 8, 
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(D Strength of will: The Arthadastra (VI. 1) demands of a 
person qualified for kingship that he should be ‘highly enthusiastic, 
not addicted to procrastination’ (mahoteihah adirghasitrah) and ‘of 
resolute mind’ (dridhabnddhih), ‘Valour (éauryam), readiness 
(amarshoh), quickness (sighrata) and dexterity (dakshyata) are spoken 
of as the volitional factors that go to constitute enthusiasm (utsaha- 
guni) Buddha mentions energy (viriya), energetic action (viriyü- 
rambha), promptness (nikkamna), strenuous exertion (parakkama), 
effort (uyyama), purposive activity (viyima), zeal (ussiha), enthusiasm 
(ussolhi), stamina (thama), and endurance (dhiti) as the mental factors 
that represent the strength of the will!. 

These are the main personal qualities and principles of action on 
which Asoka has harped in his edicts. The resoluteness of his mind 
has found its classical expression in the following statement: “I 
myself instructing you and making my wishes known until my 
fortitude and promise remain unshaken, will be a server of the land" 
(S,E. E. IT). Parikrama (R E.T), pakama (M.B.E.) uyima (E.E. XIII), 
usiha (P.E.I) and uthana (R.E. VI) are the key-words of Agoka’s life 
as well as his government. 

(g) Idealism and human feelings: The Arthasastra (VI. 1) 
demands, among other qualities, that the king as a man should have 
large aims' (sthülalakshah). Large-heartedness goes together with 
man's true idealism, while human feelings and tender emotions are 
just the outcome of a large heart a man develops within hi: 
Admittedly the largest aim of man's life is ‘doing good to the whole 
world’ (sarva-loka-hita), and this was precisely the real aim of Asoka’s 
life (R.E. VI). The world, as we saw, was extended not only beyond 
the confines of his empire but also beyond those of the allied 
territories (R.E. XIII). It included algo the animals as its denizens, 
He aspired by all possible means to be a servant of the land (desa- 
üyutike, S.R.E. ID. All his earnest efforts were to be directed 
towards the elevation of man's nature and moral state (P.E. VII. 
These were to be equally directed towards the alleviation of human 
and animal sufferings (R.E. II, R.E.V, R.E. VIIT, P.E. II, P.E.V, 
P.E. VII). Heis just human when he expresses his natural affection 
for hia wives and sons, brothers and sisters, other princes of the blood, 
other kith and kin, as also for his neighbours (R.E. V, Queen's Edict, 
P.E. VI, P.E. VII), or when he pleads for respectful attention to 
parents, teachers, elders and high personages, and seemly behaviour 


| Dhammasangani ; Atthasülint, p. 148, 
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to slaves and servants, the aged and the helpless, the oppressed and 
the fallen. 

(h) Moraltraits of character: The Arthaéastra (VI. 1) enjoins. 
that the king as a man should be ‘virtuous, truthful, not of a con- 
tradictory nature, grateful, and free from passion, anger, greed, 
obstinacy, fickleness, haste and backbiting habits’. In the Sarabhanga 
Jataka (No. 522) and the Great Epic (XII. 65.39, 67.46, 67.57), he is 
expected to be grateful, wise, largehearted, of charitable disposition, 
and of firm devotion, Buddha lays stress, in the very language of 
the Arthadastra, on truthfulness and self consistency. ' 

Aéoka himself speaks of restraint, the purity of heart, grateful- 
ness, and firm devotion as the four moral qualities that enhance the 
value of charity (RE. VII), Pity, liberality, truthfulness, purity, 
gentleness and goodness are with him the fundamental principles of 
piety and human conduct (P.E. II, P.E. ҮП), Non-harming and 
friendly is his mental attitude towards the whole of life (RE. TV, 
P.E. II, P.E. V, M.B.E.). Sanity and sincerity characterise his 
thoughts, words and actions, Well-balanced is his mind, He shows 
throughout the courage of conviction and displays moral courage in 
stating his own ideas about persons and things. 

(i) Religious faith: A man is known by the religion he 
professes, Adéoka’s religion was Buddhism, Неге Buddhism is taken 
to be a religion in the sense ofa form of Doctrine and Discipline 
(Dhamma-Vinaya) which not only holds before us the higher ideals of 
life but also cherishes faith in their reality. 

There isa substantial agreement, as we saw, between the Pali 
tradition and Agoka’s own statement regarding his conversion to 
Buddhism. It is not very material whether the Mysore copies of M.E.E. 
speak of a period of about three years and the remaining versions of 
that of four. Since he had become an updeaka, meaning a lay wor- 
ghipper inclined towards religion, he did not exert himself strenuously 
until he met the Sangha or the entire congregation of monks available 
at his capital (sumghe upayüte) The evidence of the Dipavamsa is 
decisive as to the meaning of the expression samghe npayñte, That 
he had not assumed monastic vows is certain from Aéoka's own 
statement, the account having been given of his life as an upisaka 
(am upisake sumi) His conversion to the Buddhist faith is to be 





t Digha, III, p. 171: sachobapasiiitio advejjha-vücho. Arthas'astra, VILI: 
satyavig-avisarvüdakab. 
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dated from the time he approached or came in contact with the 
Sangha. Iabandon my old position! that here Ašoka distinguishes 
between the two stages of his career as a Buddhist lay worshipper, 
the first when ‘he had been only privately cultivating the company 
and receiving the instruction of an individual Buddhist teacher’, and 
the second ‘when he publicly declared himself to bea follower of the 
Sangha and entered upon a career of direct service to the Sangha,’ 
As I now maintain, the intended distinction is between the earlier 
stage when he had adhered to other sects and the later stage when he 
began to follow the guidance of the Buddhist Sangha in matters of 
religious faith. | 

The bhikkhugatika theory started by Charan Das Chatterji has 
found its supporters in Bhandarkar and Mookerj. But Chatterji 
himself is not sure about it. Buddhaghosa understands by a 
bhikkhugatika "a person that dwells in the same vibira with the 
bhikkhus". "This does not necessarily mean that the condition of a 
Bhikkhugatika ia intermediate between an Upšsaka and the 
Bhikkhu?. About the reading of the word, too, one cannot be sure, 
its variant in some of the manuscripts being bhikkhussa bhatika (one 
who is of service to a Bhikkhu), which is more appropriate to the 
Vinaya context, 

Whether in the Bhabru, or in the Schism Pillar Edict, or in the 
Lumbini Pillar Inscription, Asoka figures as a king and a lay worship- 
per of Buddha. ‘There is nowhere the slightest’ suggestion as to his 
withdrawal from the world’. 


The question is often raised if the Buddhist faith of Asoka is 
conclusively proved by his inscriptions. I say, yes. Even apart from 
the evidence of M.R.E. where he distinctly refers to his coming in 
contact with the Sangha, we find thatin the Bhabru Edict he 
addresses the Sangha in the most respectful terms, showing the usual 
courtesy due froma Buddhist upaisaka to the Sangha. In the 
Garabar Hill-cave inscriptions the Ajivikas who were ihe donees of 
the caves are simply introduced as Ajivikas, while in the Nagarjuni 
Hill-cave inscriptions of Daéaratha, the epithet Bhadamta is prefixed 
to their name. 

‘ This is upheld by Mookerji. See his Asoka, p. 24. 

* Ibid, p. 28. 
' If As'oka had turned a monk in his retired life, we are not concerned with 
that here. 
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In the same Bbabru Edict, like a devout Buddhist, he professes 
his profound faith in the Three Jewels and firmly believes that ‘all 
that is said by the Blessed One is well said’. Here, moreover, he 
expresses his sincere solicitude for the long endurance of the Good 
Faith, and to that noble end in view he selects seven Buddhist texts 
and commends them confidently to the monks, nuns and laity for 
their constant study and remembrance. 

He is not known to have gone on pilgrimage to places other than 
those sacred in the Buddhist eye, e.g., Bodhgaya (Bambodhi), the holy 
spot of Buddha’s Enlightenment, Lumbini, the place of Buddha’s 
Nativity, and the Stipa of Konigamana, the shrine erected in honour 
ofa former Buddha. Going to pay homage to the Sangha (Sangha- 
dassanam, M.R.E.), the Bo-tree (Bodhidassanam, R.E. VIII), and the 
Shrine (Chetiya-dassanam, Nigali Sagar) on his part was the pious act 
of a Buddhist upásaka for his growth in piety (dbammavuddhi)!. 

In the Schism Pillar Edict he rejoices to state that he had made 
the Sangha united for all times to come. 

The anuposatha (P.E. V, Sarnath Pillar) as a special day set apart 
for the Buddhist laity to attend religious service at a local vihara, taken 
in this technical sense, i.e, meaning the eighth day of a lunar half- 
month, is not a negligible proof of Aéoka’s Buddhist faith. The 
quotation in R.E. IX (G. Dh) of a dictum? from the Sadhu Sutta? for 
comment is highly important as an additional proof. 

Asoka was not, however, an ordinary convert. As he expressly 
tells us in his R.E. XIII, he had the first religious vision of truth, 
good, and duty as a happy result of his own reflections on the after- 
effects of his aggressive war againat Kalinga, If Buddhism made 
thereafter a deep appeal to him, it did so only for the reason that its 
teachings tallied with his own experience and personal conviction. 

2. Asokathe king: In the political literature of India the king 
ranks first and foremost among the seven constituent factors on the 
strength or weakness of which depends the strength or weakness 
of the state. These are popularly known as the seven elements of 
sovereignty’ (sapta rajyingani). Kautilya rightly emphasizes the 
relative importance of the first element ; “It is verily the king who 
appoints the ministers, chaplains, and other servants including the 


* Of Bumangala-vilasin, І, p. 194. Indebted to E. N. Mitra for the reference, X 
! R.E. IX (G): asti pi ti vutam ;: s&dhu d&na iti. 
! Bamyutta,I, p. 20. 
28 
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superintendents of departments, applies remedies against the troubles 
of his subjects and of his kingdom, adopts progressive measures, and 
replaces his ministers and officers who fall into troubles by new ones. 
It is he who rewards the worthy and punishes the wicked. When 
he is well off, by his welfare and prosperity he pleases his subjects. 
The character of the king determines the character of the people ; for 
their progress or decline they depend on him. The king is, as it 
were, the peak of their lives"! 

To the same effect the Rajovada Jataka (No. 334) teaches that 
the king is the acknowledged head and leader of men, precisely as the 
king of bulls is that of a herd of cattle. If he practises impiety and 
is given to vice, the rest of men forestall him in the same ; the whole 
kingdom prospers when the king is righteous.” 

We have already discussed at length the extent of Agoka’s domain 
proper, empire and sphere of influence, the character of his state and 
his system of administration, Here we shall confine ourselves 
to certain relevant observations on Asoka the king in respect of his 
personal enjoyments, statesmanship and ability for administration, 
and discharge of kingly duties.? 

(a) Personal enjoyments: The Mahasutasoma Jataka speaks 
of the five kingly enjoyments, The first is eating (bhojana), the 
second, concupiscence (kilesa) the third, lying on the bed (sayana), 
the fourth, musical entertainment (nachcha-gita-vadita), and the fifth, 
pleasance (uyyina),* 

As regards the first, the king of the Kurus particularly refers 
to the meat dishes nicely cooked and prepared by the cook with the 
flesh of edible quadrupeds and birds, and tasted with relish as it were 
the nectar eaten by Indra. The second is described as the pleasure 
of a king to be in the midst of the slim-bodied, beautifully adorned 
and most handsome wives as it were the enjoyment of Indra when 
he is inthe midst of the heavenly maidens, The third is described 
as lying on a magnificent bed, which is capable of inducing sound 
sleep. The fourth is concerned with the most captivating of operas 
performed during the night by the female actresses. The charm 





1 Artibas' kabra, VIII, 1. 

*  Jü&takn, III, p. 444. 

' The traditional enumeration of these duties is to be found in the extant 
Rajavages (Anguttars) and the Chakkavatti-sibanida Suttanta (Digha, III, p. 64). 

+ Jütaka, V, p. 507, 
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of the fifth has reference to the royal pleasure.ground (uyyina, 
migichtrupetapura). 


Asoka specifically mentions a few occasions (RE. VI) when he 
was not ordinarily supposed to have attended to the state-business, 
namely, (1) when he was taking his meal (bhumjamanasa), (2) when 
he was in the inner apartment of his palace (orodhanasi), (8) when 
he was in his bed-chamber (gabhtgarasi), (4) when he was engaged 
in vracha, (5) when he was out for a chariot-drive or ride (vachanhi 
va vinitamhi), and (6) when he was in a pleasance (uyána). 


In the Arthaéastra (L 16), eating (bhojana) is associated with 
bathing (snána). The sumptuousness of royal dishes may be easily 
inferred from Aáoka's statement in R.E.I where many hundred 
thousands of ereatures are said to have been previously killed every 
day and cooked in his kitchen. In the same edict he alludes to the 
performance of animal sacrifices followed by grand feasts and 
convivial gatherings (samiji) fraught with moral dangers, 


Asoka’s orodhana is the same word as the Sanskrit ayarodhana 
and the Pali orodha. In Buddhist literature, particularly the Jatakas, 
orodha is employed as a synonym of itthügüra (stry&güra) or female 
apartments set apart for the wives of various description with the 
maids of honour, nurses and maid-servanta attached to them, Im 
a royal or imperial household the married wives were generally 
entitled to the honour of queens (devis) The rest are known as 
nütakitthiyo or opera girla with all their pleasing arts who either 
permanently resided as concubines or lefthanded wives within the 
orodha or came in occasionally from without, According to the 
Arthaéastra (I. 23), the inner chamber (antabpura) or female establish- 
ment of the palace was to be built on a best-suited and spacious site 
and it was to consist of many compartments, enclosed by a parapet 
and a ditch and provided with a door. These compartments included 
the bed-rooms of the queens aa well as rooms for the residence of other 
women of the royal household. 


A&oka's gabhagara or bed-room was just one of the compartments 
in the king's own residence. According to the Arthaéastra (I. 20, I. 91), 
the building was to consist of four compartments, one of which was 
to be used as bedroom, and another as wardrobe. The king was to 
enter the bed-chamber during the third division of the night amid the 
sound of trumpets, and sleep during the fourth or fifth division, 
Here on his rise from the bed he was to be received by the troops of 
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amazons!, while, according to Peli accounts, he was to be merrily 
entertained by the opera girls before sleep. 

Adoka’s yracha may be confidently equated indeed with vachcha, 
Sk. vratya (in the Jaina sense) meaning ‘religions duty.” One might 
even think of a Sanskrit word like vritya as a possible variant of 
vritta (cf. nritya, nritta) meaning some sort of a central or circular 
hall serving as the upasthina for receiving and entertaining visitors 
and guests (Arthaéastra, I. 20, Mahabharata, ITI. 46, 23-28.) 

Aégoka’s vinita may be taken to correspond with the yana and 
vihana of the Arthaédistra (I. 21) and with the Pali rathavinita 
meaning the chariot drawn by horses that are well-trained and of 
good breed? The Pali Dhammachetiya Sutta gives a description of 
king Pasenadi's chariot-drive to a forest at Nagaraka, the Bahitiya 
Sutta of his going outof the city on the back of an elephant,* and 
the Sümariüaphala Sutta* and its Commentary of a grand processio- 
nal ride on elephants.” The grandeur and joy of a processional 
chariot drive to the king’s pleasure-grove (vanantam mohanam) may 
be realised at once from the first stanza of the Achchhará verses : 
"Tegounded with the music of the troops of nymphs and guarded by 
the troops of armed women.”® A similar account of the chariot-drive 
to the pleasance (nyyána-bhümi) outside the city is io be found in the 
Pali Nidána-katha, 

Aáoka's uyüna is the same word as the Sanskrit udyana and the 
Pali uyyüna. The royal pleasure-garden was enclosed by a wall 
provided with a gate, The garden house of a king was a fashionable 
building decorated with portraits and other paintings, such as 
Bimbisira’s chitragira was’. It contained bathing tanks filled with 
transparent water and full of fish. It was ranged by deer and gay 
with the carols of birds (migachirupeta).” 

The king’s pleasance was sometimes used as the hunting ground, 
and it ia evident from R. E. VII that going on hunting expedition 
was a favourite pursuit with the kings of India (abhirimaka).’° In 
fact, all pleasure-trips and pleasurable excursions (vihira-yatra) are 
typified in it by hunting (magavya, mrigayd). 

1 Strabo rightly observes that the eare of bhe king's person was entrusted to 
women. Moe(Crindle, Ancient India, p. 70. 

! Majihima, II, p. 118f. ! Majjhima, III. 

* Digha, I. p. 49. ë BSumangalsa-vilüsini, I, pp. 148-9. 
Barus & Mitra, Prakrit Dhammapada, p. 99 — ; Barua, Inscriptions, ij, p. 902. 

r Winaya IV, p. 280; Jütaka, VI, pp. 159, 223; Stella Kramrisch, The 
Vishnudharmottara, Revised ed., p. B. 

*,* Jütaka; V, p. 476, 1° Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 299 f, 
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“The king leaves his palace -to go to the chase, for which he 
departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of women surround him, 
and outside of this circle spearmen are engaged. The road is marked 
off with ropes, and it is death, for men and women alike, to pass 
within the ropes.? Men with drums and gongs lead the procession. 
The king hunts in the enclosures and shoots from the back of an 
elephant. Of the women, some are in chariots, some on horses, and 
some even on elephants, and they are equipped with weapons of 
every kind, as if they were going on a campaign,” 


(b) Statesmanship and ability for administration: Of the two 
main criteria for testing the statesmanship and administrative capacity 
of a ruler, the first is his proficiency in the science of government and 
the second his ability for timely and effective application of its 
principles for his own safety, the safety of his territory and subjects, 
the safety of other elements of sovereignty, and the furtherance of 
general good and happiness (Arthaéastra 1.5, VI. 1). 


The inscriptions of Aáoka bear ample testimony to his position as 
an advanced political thinker and as a far-sighted and capable 
administrator. His knowledge of the science of government and the 
general philosophy of life was deep and profound. R E.XIII, S.R.E. I 
and §.R.E. I] attest not only his intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of politics but also his power of applying them as occasions 
demanded, The general principles of piety, duty and good conduct 
advocated by him in his edicts fall all within the scope of the most 
advanced rajadharma or political thought of India, and had all the 
regulations of piety (dhammaniyamani) typified by P. E. V been 
recorded and preserved, we might have а поте] Агіћабавіта of 
Aáoka, which would do good to the political thought of the world, 
The ruler's capacity lies in devising and adopting means and 
measures and their adjustment to the laudable ends clearly kept in 
view. The administrative measures, changes and reforms adopted 
and effected by Adoka sufficiently prove it. The institution of the 
quinguennial and triennial tours of oficial inspection (R. E. IIM, 

1 MoOQrindle, Ancient India, p. 70 f. 

'* (M. Arlhas'Esbra, I. 20: "On the occasion of going out of, and coming into 
(the capital), the king's road shall on both sides be well guarded by staff bearers: 
and freed from the presence of armed persons, ascetics, and the cripple.” 

! Qf. Sumangala-vilisini, i, pp. 148-9. 
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S.H.E. I) the appointment of the Dharmamahimiairas as a new 
class of officials with their duties clearly defined, the elaborate arrange- 
ments made for the education of the people, the improvement of the 
jail administration (R.E. V), the humanisation of the ruthless criminal 
lawa (P. E. IV), the passing and enforcement of the various regula- 
tions of piety (P, E. V, P. E. VII), the promulgation of ordinances 
(Schism Pillar), and the like were all measures devised to implement 
the duties of the ideal state as conceived and cherished by him, 


(c) Discharge of duties : Asoka not only kept the Maurya empire 
intact but extended it by the annexation of Kalinga (R.E, XIII). He 
tried fo consolidate his territory and carefully guarded it against 
internal troubles and foreign invasions, The internal troubles might 
arise either from the mischiefs caused by the atavis as well as 
from popular disaffection and revolt. He took proper measures to 
punish the offenders. The expression of regret and the declaration 
of might (pabhava) on his part were intended to see that such mis- 
chiefs were not repeated. Behind the repentance was the drastic 
action which had to be taken, and behind the might was the 
consciousness of hig financial resources and striking power (koga- 
dandabalam prabhudaktih),! while before them was the strong 
warning (R.E. XIII). He strongly warned the inimical or mis- 
chievous neighbours against encroachments into his territory along 
with assuring them of his good-will towards them and his sincere 
desire to respect the territorial integrity (S.R.E. II. In order to 
remove the cause of popular disaffection and revolt he took his officers 
to task and depuled higher officers to redress the wrongs done to the 
people as well as to prevent the miscarriage of justice (8.R.E. I). 


Asoka did his best to fulfil his obligations to his own people. In 
order evidently to prevent the hitch among his queens he had 
separate family establishments in his capital and outer towns 
(I.E. V, P. E. VII. He provided his wives and sons with funds to 
distribute charities on their own account. He appointed his own 
sons as well as other princes of the blood to responsible offices of the 
state when they became grown up and fit for work (P. E. VII, 
5. R. E. I). He took a keen personal interest also in the family 
affairs of his brothers, sisters and other kith and kin, and 
tried to assist them in all matters of piety and social importance 
(Б.Е. V). 





1 Arthas'üstra, VI, 3, 
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To his own officers Asoka acted all along asa friend, philosopher 
and guide (P.E. I). He took them to task when they went wrong 
(5.R.E. I), and encouraged them when they were found diffident of 
of success (M, R. E.) He issued instructions to them as to how they 
should carry out his orders to his satisfaction (P. E. IV, Queen's 
Edict, Sarnath Pillar), He did not forget to remind them of their 
importance as functionaries of the state (S.R.E. I, 8.R.E, Il). 


Asoka cherished the parental feeling towards his own subjects and 
expected that they should on their part cherish the filial feeling 
towards him (S.R.E. I, S.R.E. П). He aspired to be the servant of 
the country (desivutike hosami, 8, R. E. I. With him to love the 
people best was to serve them best ; he never felt tired of impresaing 
this fact on the mind of his officers. The supreme task to which he 
directed all his efforts was the moral elevation of the people and their 
satisfactory growth in piety, To increase the good and happiness of 
the people was the normal duty of a good king. He did not apply to 
others any principle which he would not apply to himself. Thus he 
tried to stand as a living example of virtue to his own officers and 
subjects. Lied by the altruistic idea of doing good to the whole 
world, he wanted to cherish similar feelings towards the people of the 
neighbouring territories, 


Asoka was fully aware of his duties to the needy, the distreased 
and the fallen'. The people in indigent circumstances, the aged, 
the destitute, the sick, the slaves and servants, and the im- 
prisoned and those condemned to death by court sentence engaged 
his special attention (R, E. II, R.E. IV, R.E. V, P.E. IV, P.E. V). 
To provide the travellers with comforts he planted shade-trees on 
the roads and dug wells and tanks, The wells and tanks by the 
roadside must have served also to help the irrigation work. 


His private faith did not stand in the way of his honouring the 
men of all sects with gifts and in various other ways of honouring 
them (R.E. XII), He desired all the Brahmanas and the Sramanas 
to dwell everywhere in his empire and do their work without fear or 
molestation (R.E. VII, R.E. XII, R.E. XIII). He wished all of them 
well, and knew their great importance. The active form of tolerance 
advocated by him goes to make R.E. XII a unique document in the 
annals of the religious history of man. 





! Ql. Mah&bh&rata, III. 2. 52-56 ; IIT. 28, 28-80. 
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The beasts and birds, the fishes and other animals equally engaged 
his attention!. Just as in the case of men, so in that of beasts, he 
arranged for medical treatment. The shade-trees and the wells and 
tanks were meant also for their enjoyment, He enacted the game- 
laws to minimise their slaughter (P.E. V), and prohibited the per- 
formance of animal sacrifices (R.E. I). 


The keen sense of duty enlivens all his statements, At all times 
and in all places, even when and where he was supposed to have 
observed strict privacy, he attended to the business of the people 
(R.E. VI). There was no higher duty to him than doing good to all. 


As a man of graceful mien and as one who viewed the world and 
all with loving eyes he justified the epithet of Priyadaréin. As a ruler 
devoted to the duty of relieving рза sorrow and misery of all, he tried 
to deserve the name of Adoka or Soka-nüósna!, Andas a righteous 
king emperor who was able to commingle the gods and men in an 
unprecedented world of piety, he well merited the epithet of 
Devanampriya or ‘Beloved of the gods,’ 


: Ibid, II IIL ч T 6-12. 
* Tbid, IIT. 64. 107. 
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CHAPTER VII 
DHARMA 


If to appreciate a great man of history is to appreciate the doctrine 
or ideal with which he identified himself, it is meet that, after 
considering the position of Ašoka the man and king, we should take 
up his Dharma for discussion. 1 

. The inscriptions of Aéoka contain two sets of records: one 
relating to the Saddharma or Good Faith which he professed as his 
religion, and the other to the Dharma which he propounded and 
promulgated. If so, the question arises—how far is the Dharma 
which he propounded and promulgated consistent with the 
Saddharma professed by him? "Thus the consistency between the 
Saddharma or religion of Buddha Sakyamuni and the Dharma of 
Asoka is the main problem which engages our attention here, 

There are divergences of opinion on the real nature and character 

of Aáoka's Dharma, Three main views on the subject are that of 
Fleet, that of Vincent Smith, and that of р. Б. Bhandarkar, 
In Fleet's opinio Dharma is buta form of HRaüjadharma 
consisting in the politi tico-moral principlés ` such as those hose embodied 
in the Great Epic. Fleet's opinion may be shown to bave been 
based on the evidence supplied by Bühler. 

Vincent Smith opines that the principles promulgated | by A&oka 
are common to all religions without being identical with those of sny 
оде - them. me їн r ügreement, yd лн with ihis view that 

ookerji is inclined to appraise Aéoka’s Dharma as something like 
ee religion. LEA M MM M 

Both Senart and Hultzsch ara inclined to interpret Aéoka’s 
Dharma in the light of Buddha’s Words. The most powerful 
advocate of this opinion is Bhandarkar with whom Adoka’s Dharma 
18 nothing: short of that aspect of primitive Buddhism which is meant 
for the upasakas or lay worahippers of Buddha. Both Bi Bhandarkar 
and Raychaudhuri rightly draw our attention to the ideal of the 
righteous chakravartin upheld by Buddha. 

The position taken up by me is that Aśoka’s Dharma is wholly 
consistent with the principles of secular Buddhism and not altogether 
inconsistent with those of other systems of faith and thought, and 
there ia no reason as yek to give ik up. Treat it as a form of Raja- 
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dharma, or as a form of Buddhist Upásaka-dharma, or even as a form 
of Universal religion, this position remains unaltered. The acute 
observation of Rhys Davids that there is not a word about God or the 
soul in Asoka’s Dharma, not a word about Buddha or Buddhism! 
makes no difference to ib. 

1. As Rajadharma: "The Rajadharma in the marrowest sense 
of the term is based on the Science of Government (Dandanttij? of 
which the main problem is what is expedient or inexpedient 
(nayinayau), conducive or not conducive to the strength of the state 
(balabale).* Closely allied to this is the Science of Wealth (Varta) of 
which the main problem is what increases and does not increase 
material resources (arthanarthau),4 Accordingly the Rajadharma 
was sought to be founded on both, To be broadbased, the Raja- 
dharma has to take cognizance of and uphold the approved social 
customs and usages and the general principles of law and equity,°— 
subjects that come within the scope of the Trayi or Vedic system of 
which the main problem is what is lawful and equitable and what 
is not (dharmaádharmau).? To be full-fledged and unerring, the 
Rajadharma has always to seek guidance from speculative philosophy 
(Anvikshak!),* which came to be recognised as “Tight to all kinds 
of knowledge, easy means to accomplish all kinds of action and 
receptacle of all kinds of virtue"? 

The extant prose treatise of the Arthadastra representa the final 
and most methodical form of the Rajadharma which developed in 
different Brahmanical schools of political or quasi-political thought. 
The Rajadharma section of the Mahabharata and the Karika of 6,000 
verses presupposed by the Arthagistra may be treated as two typical 
earlier Brahmanical treatises on Raijadharma, Though the Pali 
Jatakas have many maxims in common with the Great Epic and the 
Ramfyana, particularly the former, through them as well as the 
Rajavagga of the Anguttara Nikaya and the Aggaiiia, Chakkayatti- 
Buddhist India, p. 297. 

Such was the opinion of the sehool of the Aus'unasas. Ses Arthna'&sira, 1. 1, 
Arthas‘Gstra, I. 1. 

Ibid, I. 1. 

E.g. by the sehool of Bürhaspatyns. Ibid, I. 1, 

This was the opinion of the school of the Manavas. Ibid, I. 1. 

Ibid, I. 1. 

This was the opinion of Kautilya. Ibid,I. 1. Ç 

Ibid, L 1: Pradipas sarvavidyün&m — up&yns sarvakarman&m, Hs'rayas 
sarvadharmünüm s'as'vad Anvikshaki maii. 
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sihanáda, Takkhana ana Singalovüda  Buttantas of the Digha 
Collection was advocated an ideal form of Bajadharma, which in its 
general tone and spirit and even in phraseology the same пз that 
followed and upheld by Asoka. 

The first question is—What is Dharma from the point of view of 
Eajadharma ? "To this, the Upanishad teacher returns the answer— 
Dharma is the king of kings (kehatrasya kshatrah),! "То the question 
— What is the king ofa king emperor ?? Buddha returns the self- 
same answer: Dharma is the king of a king emperor (dhammo 
rafifio chakkavattissa riji).? The former declares that there is 
nothing higher (more potent, mightier) than Dharma (dharmat 
param nasti) wherefore by Dharma the weaker person rivals the 
stronger, precisely as by the might ofa king (ystha rajüa)' The 
latter, too, declares the paramountcy of Dharma among men (dhammo 
settho jane tasmim)}, in the present life as well as the life to follow.’ 
So far as the social order is concerned, both maintain the superiority 
of the warriors as rulers over other social grades, even over the 
worldly Brahmans." 

According to the Upanishad teacher, Y afirm Dharma is to affirm 
Satya or Rita, and vice versa. Thus to affirm any one of them is 
to affirm both. This may be interpreted in two different ways : 
(1) that Dharma in the sense of the socio-moral order which is an 
existing fact or actuality is a derivative (sat tyam) out of the cosmic 
life, which has either evolved by the Divine will out of or is founded 
on the world order; (2) that Dharma in the sense of the moral or 
Divine law with its foundation in righteousness or piety is the guiding 
principle of the socio-moral order in which we find ourselves. From 
the point of view of Rajadharma, Dharma may be interpreted as law 
in the narrow legal sense of the term with its foundation in гајаќазапа 
ог гајапиёавапа, і.е, е will of the sovereign authority of the state, 
Whether we treat it as the moral, sacred or Divine law or as the 
king-made or state-enforced law, itis a body of rules which carries 
with it the sanction from some unchallengenble sovereign authority, 
Lit., the warrior of warriors. 

Brihad Aranyaka Up., L 4, 14. 

B&javagga, Anguttara, ITT, p. 147. 

Brihad Áranyaka Up., I. 4. 14, ' 
Aggis Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 95. 

Brihad Araņyaka Up. L 4.11: Kshatršt pararn nasti, tasmšd br&hmanih 
kshatriyam ndhasthit up&ste r8jasuge ; raj paramatam gacohfati. 
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whether it be the prevailing collective will and good sense of the 
society or community, or the express will of the king or state. The 
essence of both is justice, or, as one might say, both are only means 
toan end, which is justice. Itis desired ibat to be nsed as a means 
of human good and happiness as well as of progress, the king-made 
or state enforced law must always be subservient to the moral Sacred 
or Divine law. 

“Buddha's view concurs with that of the Upanishad teacher in so 


far as he, too, maintains that the socio-moral order of men is the 


result of an evolutionary process of cosmic life! The difference 
between the two lies in the fact that in Buddha's account of the 
process the notion of the operation of any arbitrary will, whether it 
bein the mame of Brahman or God. is eliminated. With Buddha 
Dharma or moral law as the guiding principle of the socio-moral 
order is divine (brahmabhüta) only in so far as its end or underlying 
purpose is concerned. If is rather the collective experience, good 
sense and idea of expedience that guide and have guided the course 
of evolution of the socio moral order." Buddha traces the origin of 
kingship or state in popular consent (mahajana-sammati)? which 
is behind all forma of social contract. 


The common upshot of both the views, however, is that the Law 
is above the King, and not that the King is above the Law. The 
ideal of life or the ideal behaviour, conduct or action is, according to 
the Brahmanist view, one which is set forth by the best among the 
Brihmans who are the leaders of thought and the accredited teachers 
of men.* According to the Buddhist view, the leaders of thought 
and the accredited teachers of men are the S’ramanas and the 
EBrihmanas or the Brihmanns and the S‘ramanas,* while the best or 
foremost of all,—the agra—is the Buddha. 

The perennial source of Dharma is either Brahmaveda as with the 

rahmanist, or Dhammaveda or Atthaveda as with the Buddhist," 


“Dharma is characterised in the Jitakas as ‘the good old rule’ 





Aggaiitia Subtanta, Digha, ITI. 

! Ibid, p. 93; mshüjana-sammato ti Mah&sammalo; Cf. Ulüka JEinka, 
No. 270. ^ 

* Taittiriys Up., L.11. 3-4: ye kechüsmach chhreyümso brühmanah, уе ата 
br&hmanül; sammarsinnb. 

* Digha, IIT, p. 95, 101: Jütaka, 1IT, p. 812 : brühmanassa samagassn. 

* Sampasidaniya Suttanta, Digha, ПІ, р. 99. 

Majjhima, I, p, 87, 
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(charito puraino,! dhammo sanantano,? chirakalappavatto sabhüvo,! 
poraniya pakati*), which is to say, the tradition of piety or duty, the 
traditional path of virtue. Thus Buddha speaks of the porina- 
Vajjidhamma constituting the national tradition of the Vrijis of 
Vaisalt, the rules of life backed by noble precedents, customs and 
usages.” The Dharma enforced by rajasisana or the sovereign 
authority of the state is to promote the growth of men in such 
Dharma and not to hamper it. We can say that this is the common 
Indo-Aryan conception of Dharma from the point of view of 
Rajadharma with this difference, however, that in the Brahmaniat 
line the tradition is to be adhered to more in the letter, the departure 
being allowed to take place only through legal fiction or ingenious 
interpretation of the texts, and in the Buddhist line the tradition is 
to be followed more in the spirit, it meaning that the path of virtue or 
that body of rules which accords with both the supposed original 
state of the purity of man’s nature, the instinctive prompting of 
unsophisticated human mind® and the ideal born of the supreme 
religious experience and profound meditation of the Enlightened 
Ones." 

With Agoka, too, the Dharma from the point of view of Raja- 
dharma is ‘the good old rule' (por&na pakiti), 'that which is of long 
standing’ (dighavuse, M.R.E,, Bra, Ye). There exists even п verbal 
correspondence between the two ideas, Asokan and Buddhist : 

(Aa) esi porana pakiti (M.R.E., Bra), 
Lb) еза ёе рогӣпіуа рака (Јаќака, УІ, р. 151). 

Though in R.E. IH Asoka lays equal stress on letter nnd spirit 
(hetuto cha vyamjanato cha), in S.R.E. I he takes his officers to task 





*- Jüiaka, V, p. 178; sstaii cha dhammo charito purino. 
* [bid, V, p. 483: esa dhanmmo sananiano ; Cf. Dhammapada verse 5, 
è Ibid, IIT, p. 212 : porino dhammo chirakilappavatto anbhgvo, 
* Thid, VI, p. 151: eat te porüniy& pakati. 
š Digha, IL р. 74. See Buddha's comment on porina-Vajjidhammii in 
Sumangula-vilasini, ii, p. 519. 
е Јака, IV, p. 101. 
T This ie the whole trend of Buddha's argument which runs through the 
Aggailiia Suttanta, 
Dharmrmo have p&tur ahosi pubbe | 
pachchha adhammo ndapadi loke I 
jettho cha settho cha sanantano cha | 
Jettho "ti pure nibbattabhüvenn, settho "ti porinako, 
Ol. Book of Genesia in the Bible, 
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that they failed to catch the import of his instruction as far as it 
went (no cha pipuniths avagamuke iyam athe). 

According to the Brahmanist and traditional definition, the raja 
(king, ruler) is one who pleases his subjects (prajan rafijayati, pakatiyo 
ramjayati) Buddha qualifies it by adding to it the saving clause— 
dhammena, meaning ‘righteously’, ‘judiciously’, ‘In accordance with 
the law of piety or duty’: Dhammena pare rafijetiti raja,! the verb 
rafijeti being paraphrased by sukheti pineti, “makes happy, pleases,’ 
The force of dhammena is sought to be augmented and emphasized 
by the explanatory clause: dhammen’eva, no adhammena, ‘righteously 
indeed, not unrighteously', which is to say, diseriminately, and not 
indiscriminately. "Thus the exercise of discretion on the part of the 
king is explicit in Buddha’s definition, Consistently with this, the 
righteous king emperor is expected to provide the lawful safety, cover 
and protection (dhammika rakkhavarana-gutti), depending on dharma, 
showing due respect to Dharma, venerating, reverencing and wor- 
shipping Dharma, honouring it in all humility, holding the banner 
of Dharma, raising the flag of Dharma, and acknowledging the 
authority of Dharma. Here safety (rakkha) means the safety, 
of oneself and that of others, and four are the means of safety, viz., 
moral fortitude (khanti), non-harming mental attitude (avihimed), 
friendly heart (mettachittata), and compassion (anuddaya); cover 
(avarana) means the means of preventing discomforts; and guarding 
(gutti) means guarding against the action of thieves and other enemies 
of men and the country,? 

Aéoka, too, lays down the same as the general principle of ad- 
ministration when he says (P.E. I) Мез ів the rule, namely, that 
which is called rearing by Dharma, providing by Dharma, making 
happy by Dharma, guarding by Dharma" (dhammena palana, 
dhammena vidhine, dhammena sukhiyana, dhammena goti) He 
desired that his descendants and successors would administer the 
law of piety by taking each his stand on Dharma and virtue : 

Dhammamhi silamhi tistamto dhammam anusisisamti (R.E. VI). 
This reminds us of Buddha’s admonition in the Sutta-nipita, verse 
950: Dhamme thito ajjave maddave sato. 

“Standing on Dharma, being in moral rectitude and gentleness 
of spirit.” 


1 Digha, III, p.98. Ci. Mabābbārata, XILL. 142-50 : pras'üdhi prithivim rü&jan 
praja dharmens pilayan. 
* Bumangala-vilssini, ПІ, р. 850, 
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Anything approaching the above principle is the following maxim 
quoted in the Arthasastra (XIII. 5): 

Charitram akritam dharmyam kritam chanyaih pravarttayet | 

Pravartayen na chidharmyam kritam chanyair nivartayet } 

“(The king in a newly-acquired territory) should allow those 
customs in vogue among others to prevail, though these are not 
observed (in his own country). He should not allow any unrighteous 
custom to prevail, and should stop it, though it is observed by others." 

The meaning of the saving clause ‘by Dharma’ is not far to seek. 
The performances of animal sacrifices followed by sumptuous feasts 
and convivial gatherings (samaja, R.E. I), the chariot-processions held 
in honour of the gods (R.E. IV), the royal chase (magavya, R.E. VIII), 
and the like were the traditional means of entertaining the people. 
According to Aelian, “Asoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta, used to 
hold annually a great festival for animal fights. There were butting 
contests between rums, wild bulls, elephants, and even rhinoceroses, 
and also races between chariots drawn by two oxen with a horse 
between them." "It was by the twofold means, namely, the display 
of darpa (contests) nritya (dances), gita (songs) and vidita (instru- 
mental music), and the organization of utsava (festive occasions) and 
samija (popular gatherings) that Kharavela sought to exhilarate the 
citizens of the Kalinga capital as the joy celebration of success in his 
first military campaign. Thus it is opined in the Raméyana : 
utsavan cha sámájaé cha vardhane rüshíravardhanam. "Тһе festivity 
and popular gathering increase the popularity of the state". 
The Arthasastra (I. 21), too, recommends the organization of yatra, 
samája, utsnva and pravahana -----, Kautilya in one passage (ibd, II. 95) 
refers to utsava, camija and yitra, where the drinking of wine was 
unrestricted for four days, and in another passage (ibid, XIII. 5) 
points out the conqueror's duty of conciliating the conquered people 
by respecting their national devotion to their country, their religion 
(deéa-devata), and their institutions, viz, their utsava, вашаја 
and vihüra,"! 

The Great Epic (III. 207. 8-10) praises in no uncertain terms the 
pious deed and unrivalled fame of king Rantideva and his queen in 
daily killing in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle to feed the 
people with meat and that invariably during the period of chatur- 
másya. Itextolsthe viharayatrà as sarvakimaprads, “fulfilling all 


* Bee note on samëja in Barua's Inscriptions, ii, p. 224 f, 
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desires for enjoyment” (XV, 1), and expressly declares going a hunt- 
ing to be proper, fitting (mrigaya uchita, dobhana, III. 238, 6). 

These traditional means of pleasing the people are deprecated by 
Buddha. The most unfortunate feature of the contemporary social 
life regretted by Buddha is that even certain classes of the S’ramanas 
and the Brahmanas took delight in them.* ‘The animal sacrifices 
are undervalued, and the release of helpless creatures brought to the 
sacrificial ground for slaughter by the monarchs in obedience to the 
dictates of good conscience awakened in them by the Bodhisats 
among the recluses is extolled.” The hunting expeditions of the 
monarchs are shown in several Jatakas to have ended in granting the 
boon of “No fear’ (abhaya) to all antelopes, to all quadrupeds, to all 
bipeds (birds), to all acquatic beings (fishes).* | 

N Ašokn in his very first edict, holds that no sacrifices should be 
performed by immolating living beings and no convivial gatherings 
held as he found many faults in them. )He did not, however, condemn 
the popular gatherings wholesale, without discrimination. He did 
not omit to mention that there were certain gatherings calculated as 
good by him. Even with regard to such gatherings as were approved 
by him, eg., popular religious demonstrations by the display of 
celestial mansions, celestial elephants, and the fiery and other divine 
forms, he was of opinion that these were by far the less effective as 
means of promoting the growth of the peoplein piety than the two 
novel methods introduced and tried by him, viz, imparting instruc- 
tions in the law of piety or duty (dhammanusathini) and issuing the 
proclamations of piety (dhammasivanini).” The pleasure excursions 
(yibarayata) typified by hunting expedition (magavya) were replaced 
by the pilgrimage of piety (dhammayita (R.E. VIII) The rites of 
piety (dhamma-mamgala) came to be preferred to the divers popular 
rites (uchavacha-mamgala (R.E. IX)? that found sanction in secular 
dE VD l2 MNT т. „шк s o L 
š Note on vihürayRis in ibid, ii, p. 801 f. 

See the Sila sections in the Brahmajüla Sutia, DIgha, І, р. Ч. 
Kütadanta Sutta, Digha, L 
e.g., Nigrodhamiga Jātaka (No. 445) and Ruru Jétaka (No. 482). 
В.Е. ГҮ, Р.Е. ҮІІ, М.К.Е. 

‘ ‘The rites or ceremonies were those performed or observed ni the time of 
illness. && the marringe of sons and daughters, &t the birth of sons (better, child ren), 
or for the &dvent o[ offspring, and in setting ouk on a journey to a distant place. 


Especially the womenfolk are said to have performed many and diverse rites that 
were minor and meaningless," Barua, Inscriptions, il, р, BUB. ОҒ. Јава, Ү, р. 880: 
Akankhamüng puttaphslam devat&ya namnssati | 
nakkhnttüni eha puchchhati utusamvachehhnrüni cha 1 
' (P. Majumdar, Some Aspects of Indian Civilization, p. 2Uf. 
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As regards the general method of administration, A&oka advocates 
one fulfilling the ideal of the mean between two extreme courses of 
action (mnjham patipidayema, 5B. B, E. I), namely, one in which is 
manifest the character of*men determined by such immoral disposi- 
tions as malignity, irascibility, cruelty and  oppressiveness ( isyi, 
üsulopa, nithuliya, tulanà ), and the other in which is manifest the 
character with non application, indolence and weariness for exertion 
(anáivuti, alasiya, kilamatha ) as its traits. This middle method grew 
out of a changed ideology. Extremism in thought as well as the 
mode of life was the order of the day when Buddha started his career 
as a teacher of gods and men, As against such extremisms, he 


propounded his doctrine of the Middle Fath ( majjha, msjjhima 


patipada), which was not without its salutary effect on the course of 
the politieal thought of the country. In the case of a righteous ruler, 
the Jitakas recommend the middle method as the best method of 
government: anumajjham samüchare, "he should practise the felt 
mean," The argument advanced in its support is that if too mild a 
method is followed, the ruler becomes disregarded, and if too rigorous 
a method is followed, he is apt to provoke hostility.’ 

Paribhaito mudu hoti, atitikkho ti verava, 

etan cha ubhayam fatva anumajjham samachare!. 

Though the term madhya is missed, Kautilya apparently advocates 
the same method and virtually in the same language in prose : 

Tikshnadando hi bhütüánaüm  udvejaniyab. Mridudapdab pāri- 
bhüyate. Yatharhadandah püjyab?. 

"Whoever imposes severe punishment becomes repulsive to the 
people, while he who awards mild punishment becomes cintemp- 
tible. But whosver imposes punishment as deserved becomes 
respectable," | 

The Arthadastra (I. 4) rightly refers to the earlier agreed opinion 
that “whoever is desirous of the progress of the world shall ever hold 
the sceptre raised (udyatadanda).” This is the opinion which is 
advocated in the Great Epic by Kanika Bharadvaja? and Manu's 


! Jütaks, IV, p. 193, 

= Arthas‘dstra, I. 4; Mahabharata, XIIL 56. 40-41. 

* CL Ibid XII. 140. 7-8: 
Nityam udyatadandah sy&n nityam vivritapnurushah | 
achehhidraa'chhidradara i cba pareshüni vivarünugal 1 
nityam udyatadandjasya bhris'am udvijate narah | 
tasmiül sarvüni bhüt&ni danjsnaiva pras'üdhayet 1 
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Law-book. Though the acclaimed advanced political thinker of the 
eminence of Kautilya prefers à method which is verbally the same 
as that in the Jatakas and the edicts of Asoka, ifs underlying spirit is 
different, it being that of ‘paying in the samme coin by way of award- 
ing rewards or punishments’ ( upakiripakirayor drishtapratikarl ). 
Referring to the ațavis Asoka, on the contrary, expresses himself 
thus: “Even he who today does mischief is considered pardonable 
by the Beloved of the gods, whom he can pardon" ( R. E. XIII ). 
In other words, Kautilya's method leans to the policy of Tit for Tat, 
while Aáoka's middle method inclines more towards tolerating or 
forgiving the miscreants as long as their actions do not exceed the 
limits of patience ( В.Е. ХШ, 5К.Е. П). 

The difference in the underlying spirit between the two middle 
methods is more manifest in the two forms of conquest by Dharma, 
one advocated in the Great Epic and the Arthadastra, and the other 
by Buddha and Asoka. 

The Great Epic ( XI, 58. 38-59) distinguishes between Dharma- 
yijaya and Asuravijaya, while the Arthaéistra (XII. 1) distinguishes 

between the three types of conquerors, viz, Dharmavijayi ( just 
| conqueror), Lobhavijay! ( greedy conqueror ), and Asuravijayi ( demon- 
like conqueror). “The frst is satisfied with mere obeisance on the part 
of the weaker king who seeks his “protection ; the second is satisfied 
with what he can safely gain in land or money; and the third 
satisies himself not merely by seizing the land, treasure, sons and 
wives of the conquered but by taking the life of the latter as well.’ 
This is the very idea of Dharmavijaya which is behind Kalidasa's 
account of Raghu's digvijaya ( Raghuvamáa, IV ). The Dharmavijaya 
on the part of Raghu consisted ‘in depriving a defeated or weaker 
king of his glory but not of his territory! (Sripam jahüra na tu 
medinim), “This is well exemplified by Raghu's traditional treatment 
of his rival, the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, made captive and 
then released, the capture and liberation of the Deccan rulers by 
Samudragupta, and the subduing of the Rathikas and Bhojakas 
(of the Vidyadhara countries ) and the Magadhan king Bahasatimita 
( Brihaspatimitra ) by KEhiravela. Whensome of the BS'aka rulers 
and generals posed sometimes as Dharmavijayi (J.A.5. B., 1923, 


1 Qf, Hüjovüda Jütaka, No. 1581, where ihe method of the king of Kos'ala is 
stated to ba: dalham dalhassa khipati, mudussa mudun& mudum, Cf. Mahibhi- 
rata, XV. 140. 65 ; ttkshnakále bhavet tikshnab, mriduk&le mpidur bhavet. 
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p. 343, Raychaudhari, op. cit., p. 433 J, presumably they acted on this 
very principle of Dharmavijaya.' 

I cannot but maintain, as against the opinion of Mr. T. N. Rama- 
chandran, that this is different in its fundamental character from the 
Dharmavijaya of Buddha and Asoka, The Epic ог Капап 
Dharmavijaya is just the best form of what Asoka calls Sarasaka or 
Sayaka Vijaya, i.e, armed conquest, the necessity or possibility of 
which is not denied by him (R.E. XIII). The essential feature of the 
Epic Dharmavijaya is brought out by Asoka himself when he says 
that even where it is a necessity, forbearance and light reprisal should 
be preferred ( khamti cha lahudamdata cha lochetn ). 


With Buddha the Dharmavijaya is a fuller form of conquest by 
Dharma (abhivijuya) achieved over an extensive empire by a king 
overlord without the infliction of any punishment, without the use 
of any weapon (imam pathavim sigara-pariyantam adandena 
asatthena dhammena abhivijiya).2 According to Buddhaghosa, here 
‘the infliction of punishment’ may mean the imposition of fines, the 
issuing of orders for massacre, as well as the use of the armed forces, 
and ‘weapon’ means all weapons for torturing others. The Pali 
scholiast explains the phrase, dhammena abhivijiya, as meaning 
achieving a fuller form of conquest by making it a point not to take 
the life of a king who comes as desired by the rival king, and following 
such other principles of action. 

Tt is evident from Buddha's account of the position of the 
Chakkavatti-monarch that he seeks to achieve such a fuller measure 
of the conquest by Dharma not out of the consciousness of his 
weakness but out of that of his irresistible strength in army, wealth 
and territorial solidarity?. Buddhaghosa has not fully brought out 
the significance of this form of, conquest as described in the 
Chakkavatti-slhanada Suttanta. Wf'his may be reslized from the 
A&okan definition of Dharmavijaya according to which it consists 
negatively in not thinking of a new territorial conquest through a war 
of aggression entailing untold miseries and endangering the cause of 
culture (R.E, XII), and positively in assuring the neighbouring 
states of the king emperor's good will and desire to respect the laws 


! "This agrees with the principle ineuleated in the Dhamma Jataka, No, 457; 
khantibalo yuddhabalam vijetvi. 

s Digha, HL p. 59. 

! Tbid, IIT, p. 59. 
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of territorial integrity (S.R.E. Н) besides winning their affection and 
earning their gratitude through philanthropic and cultural missions! 
(R.E. II, R.E. XIII). 

The ideal feeling relation between the ruler and the ruled is 
desired by Aáoka to be one that subsists between the loving parent 
and the loving children, ‘The ruler is to inspire this confidence 
in the ruled that he is to them like a solicitous parent keenly 
interested in their welfare and eager to connect them with good and 
happiness. The ruled are to assure the ruler that they are to him 
like his children. /Thus the parental feeling or attitude on one side 
is expected to be reciprocated by the filial feeling or attitude on the 
other (S.RH.E. II). This is the best conceivable feeling relation which 
is expressible in terms of domestic relationship, The analogy is not, 
however, to be pressed too for, nor is it to be inferred from this that 
the Acokan, and, for the matter of that, the ideal Indian government 
is a parental form of government, founded and run entirely on 
a domestic model. 

In the Great Epic, the Arthaéistra, the Buddhacharita, and other 
Indian works just the ruler’s side is emphasized when it is enjoined 
that the king should look at, be solicitous about the welfare of, or do 
favour to his subjects precisely as he would do in the case of his own 
progeny.?  Aáoka, too, lays stress on this side only when he states 
his own position in the words : VATI men are like unto my progeny” : 
sava munisü paji mama (S.R.E. I. But he goes a step further when 
he claims that he cherished the same parental feeling also towards the 
people of the neighbouring states ( S.R,E. II ), 

The scriptural authority for the idea of the mutual feeling relation 
between the ruler and the ruled is the Mahiüsutasoma Jataka, The 
verbal agreement between the two statements will at once indicate 
the fountain-head of A&oka's ideal : 

(a) Yatha pita athava pi mata 
anukampaka atthakama pajyinam, 
evam ev& no hotu ayan cha raja, 
mayam pi hessáma tath'eva putta. 
(Jataka, V, p. 504). 
(b) Atha pita heram ne laja ti. Athía) atünam 
anukampati hevam apheni anukampati. Athi paja 
hevam maye lajine ( 5.R.E. II ). 

1 Ibid, III, p. 62 f. 

з Mabübharats, XII 28.51, XIL 68.29: ArthawEstra, IL. 1, IV. 8; Buddha- 
eharita, ii. B5. 
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The supreme importance of the position of a king or king over- 
lord in worldly life is recognized by all alike in India, In the nuthori- 
tative verses cited in the Arthaéastra, (III. 1), the king is represented 
as the founder and upholder of a socio-moral order (raja dharma- 
pravartakab ). According to Buddha, just as à Buddha is the founder 
of a religious order and propounder of a system of faith and thought, 
зо a righteous universal monarch is the founder of a socio-moral 
order and propounder of a system of piety and duty.'! In the Jaina 
Agama, too, the Chakravartins are regarded as worldly counterparts 
of the Tirthankaras.? The Nijjhatti and the Dhammaniyama may ` 
be shown to have occupied the same place in Aéoka’s rajadhorma as 
the Dhamma ( Doctrine as in the Sutta Pitaka ) and the Vinaya (Dis- 
cipline as in the Vinaya Pitaka) in Buddha's áisana or system of faith 
and thought. In the opinion of the Brahmanical thinkers, however, 
the king is expected to be the founder and upholder of only that kind 
of socio-moral order which is based upon the gradational system of 
varnüérama-dharma,—of four hereditary social grades and four stages 
of effort”, while in Buddha's ideal scheme the hereditary basis af 
the four social grades? and the graduated system of self-training 
( kramasiksha ) except on the ground of expedience" are denied, 
Though the population is broadly divided into Brahmans and Ibhyas 
(general body of householders ) in Agoka’s raijadharma (R.E.V) as 
well as in Buddha's social scheme, there is nothing in the edicts to 
indicate that A¢oka intended to be the upholder of the Brahmanical 
system as such. In accordance with the ideal set up by Buddha the 
righteous king overlord is responsible not only for giving the people a 
good rule making for their welfare and happiness, both here and 
hereafter, but also for their sound moral and religious education, 
Thus his part as an anudéisaka implies the double function of an 
efficient ruler and a sound educator of mankind, which Asoka tried 
to discharge to the best of his capacity. 

According to the Brahmanical thinkers, the tried policies of 
government consist in conciliating (sama), bribing ( dana ), creating 


1 Digha, ITI, p. 149 : vatteti chakkam. 
* Aupapüiika Sütra, Sec. 65 : arahanti>chsakkavattl, 
1 Arthas‘istra, ID. 1: 
Chaturvarnis’ramasyiya lokasyüchürarakshanat | 
nas'yataüm sarvadharmana&m тајк dharmapravartakalh 1 
* Vüsettha Sutia in the BSuita-nipüte, v. 1158. 
° Ganaka-Mogeallina Sutin, Majjhima, II. 1, 
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dissension ( bheda ), and employing force ( danda).' In Buddha's 
terminology, these go by the name of four sangahas or sangahavatthus 
and consist in offering presents and timely help (dana), exchanging 
the greetings of courtesy (peyyavajjë), doing good (atthachhriya), and 
fellow-fecling (samanattata). The wily art of creating dissension and ` 
division, and all forms of diplomacy and duplicity are condemned. 
In the former, there is the utter lack of sincerity ; in the latter, the 
tone is of sincerity. In the former, the four policies are vitiated by 
the diplomatic motive of self-aggrandisement? ; in the latter, the 
four sangrahas are intended to win the heart and to earn the gra- 
titude of all. It is more the idea of four sangrahas which guided 
Asoka whose ambition was to win the affection of all men ( panayam 
gachhema su munisinam, 5.R.H. I), not to care for any other glory or 
fame than that the people should be inclined to learn the ideal of 
piety or duty and to be trained therein (R.E.X), and to depute those 
officers to deal with the people who are not harsh in their language, . 
not fierce in their nature but are of winsome cordiality (e akhakhase 
achamde sakhindlarmmbhe, S.E.E.Ij*. À 
With Aéoka pisamda is not a term of contempt; it denotes & 
religious order, sect or denomination. Its phonetic development out 
of the Sk. pfirshada is traceable through its Shahbazgarhi variant 
prashamda. By the expression, save pisamda, he referred to all 
religious orders, sects, denomination’ or schools of thought in India 
of hie time. He broadly divided them into persons following the 
two modes of life, the pravrajitas and the grihasthas, the former 
renouncing the honsehold life and the latter keeping to it (R-E. XII). 
The pravrajitas are broadly distinguished as the Brahmanas and ihe 
Bramanas, or ns the Sramanas and the Brahmanas. The grihasthas 
figure in his edicts as the lay adherents and supporters of the different 
sects and schools ( nikiyas ) of the pravrajitas ( R.E. XIII) Though 
ipso facto the grihasthas themselves were divided into different groups 
of devotees or worshippers of popular deities, the fact cannot be 
directly inferred from the edicts. Among the pravrajitas, the typical 
names mentioned are the. Brahmans, the Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas 
(Jainas) and the Samghasthas ( Buddhists). The Buddhists are 
distinguished as monks and nuns, and upasakas and updsikas 
| Ё | !. | 25 
1 Digha, III, pp. 192, 292. 
1 Tbid, III, p. 173 f, 
1 Arihasüsirs, III, 9 ioll. 
* Qt. J&taka, IIT, p. 2602 ; sangühako sakhilo sanhavücho. 
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(Bhabru) The same kind of distinction holds good nmlsoin theease - 
of other orders of the pravrajitas. It is evident from this that women 
were till then allowed to renounce worldly life and to join the orders 
of the pravrajitas. The Brihmans represented numerous orders of 
the pravrajitas as well as Brihman householders in the service of the 
state and of the society at large ( M.R.E., Ye; R. E. V ). 


* A&oka desired that all the sects should dwell everywhere in his 
dominions ( R.E. VII ). ^ He insisted on putting up seemly behaviour 
(sumpatipati) and giving alma and making gifts (danas) to the 
Bráhmanas and the S'ramanas, particularly on personally waiting 
upon them ( atana pachupagamane, P. E. VI). He knew them to 
be the persons in whom were well established the principles of piety 
or duty, such principles as respectful attention to high personages, 
respectful attention to parents, respectful attention to preceptors 
and teachers, and seemly behaviour to friends, associates, comrades 
and relations as well as to slaves and servants, besides strong devotion 
( dadhabhatita, R.E, XIII), He knew them to be the custodians of 
higher forms of culture and civilization as well as the disseminators of 
learning and culture in all parts of the country and outside (R.E. 
XIII) Ifthey were affected and distressed, the cause of man's 
progress in culture and civilization would greatly suffer, Accordingly 
he completely changed his mind and launched upon a new career 
of cultural conquest throughout his empire and throughout the world . 
with the Brahmanas ard 5’ramanas as the brave soldiers of the Aryan 
faith, and appointed a special class of imperial officers, the Dharma- 
mahimitras, to look after them while they were carrying on their 
noble missions (R. E. V). He liberally helped them with alms and 
gifts and honoured them in various ways. He tried to persuade them 
to co-operate with one another for their healthy growth in knowledge 
and matters essential so that they might be better equipped for the 
great work before them ( R.E. XII}. He dedicated four beautiful 
cave-dwellings to the Ajivikas in the Khalatika hills, As regards the 
Buddhist Samgha, he sought to prevent division among its members, 
even by promulgating a penal ordinance ( Schism Pillar), For the 
guidance of the Buddhists who were his co-religionists he selected 
seven texts out of the growing corpus of Buddha's Words and: 
commended them for their constant study and meditation (Bhibru), 

The information furnished by Megasthenes and other Classical 
writers about the philosophers or wise men of India of the 4th 
century B. C. is, in both detail and substance, the same as that which 
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may be gathered from the inscriptions of Asoka and the Pali Nikayas 
and Jitakas. The philosophers are broadly distinguished as the 
Brachmanes (Brihmanas) and the Sarmanes (Sramanaa), or as the 
Sarmanes and the Brachmanes. The Brachmanes are described as 
the wise men whose lives were regulated by the rules prescribed in 
the Grihya Sitras, and as those persons who spent the first period of 
their lives as brahmachüris or resident pupils in the schools of 
different teachers and the second period as grihasthas or married 
householders, Their graduated system of training, ideal of simple | 
living and high thinking, marrying many wives, reluctance to com- 
municate their knowledge of philosophy even to their wives, and 
wrapping up their doctrines about immortality and future judgement, 
and kindred topics, in allegories, after the manner of Plato and the 
like are noticed. It is rightly observed by Megasthenes that their 
ideas about physical phenomena were very crude, for they were better 
in their actions than in their reasonings, inasmuch as their belief 
was in great measure based upon fables.! 

The Sarmanes are distinguished as the Hylobioi who live in the 
woods, the Hylobioi who are the physicians, those who practise hard 
. penances, and those who are diviners and sorcerers, adepts in funeral 
rites, and who go about begging both in villages and towns. 
Megasthenes mentions that there were religious women who pursued 
philosophy with some of the Hylobioi. Clemens likens the Hylobici 
to the Enkratetai (Anchorites) among the Greeks, and distinguishes, 
as held by Colebrooke, the followers of Boutta (Buddha) from the 
general body of the H ylobioi?, 

Pseudo Origen speaks of a sect of philosophers among the 
Brachmanes par excellence who abstained from animal food and all 
victuals cooked by fire, went about naked, and lived on the banks of 
the river Tagabena ( Tungabeni, Tungabhadra ). With them God 
was light, the Word (Logos), and the body the outermost covering 
of the soul. The leader of one such sect in Alexander's time was 
Mandanis (Mandana ? ), à Dandamis ( Dandin ? ), one of whose un- 
worthy disciples was Sphines (Aévin?) whom the Greeks called 
Kalanos probably for the reason that he greeted a person by uttering 
the auspicious word kalyinam.' This sect of the Gymnosophists, 
if nob precisely a sect of the Ajivikas, was at least a sect of the 
Achelakas or Avadhatas closely allied to the Ajivikas. 


1 Me(Crindle, Ancient India, p. 98 f. 
* Ibid, p. 106. 
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Though the Nirgranthas or Jainas are not expressly mentioned, 
their inelusion among the Indian Hylobioi is evident from the 
reference to the ascetic practice of remaining 'for a whole day 
motionless in one fixed attitude’, say in the posture of one called 
ubbhatthika in Pali.? 

Regarding the collective body of the philosophers in India 
Diodorus accurately observes that they were in point of number a 
minority, but in point of dignity predominant over all. They, being 
exempted from all public duties, were neither the masters nor the 
servants of others. They were, however, engaged by private persons 
to offer the sacrifices due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies of 
the dead, for they were believed to be the most dear to the gods (Pali 
devatinampiyo), and to be the most conversant with matters relating 
to Hades (unseen world). In requital of such services they received 
valuable gifts and privileges, while to the people at large they rendered 
great service. When the people gathered together at the beginning 
of the year, they forewarned them about droughts and wet weather, 
propitious winds, health and disease, and other useful topies, so that 
they and their rulér might make adequate provision against a coming 
deficiency,? 

Nowhere in a Brahmanical work, whether it be the Great Epic or 
the Ramayana, the Arthadaistra or any of the Law-books, is recogniz- 
ed a religieux other than one who is a Brahman by birth and 
qualities nnd a Brahmanist by religious conviction and ideal of life, 
who, in spite of his being an anchorite or ascetic renouncing every- 
thing of the world (samnydsin, parivrajaka, yati or bhikshu), is 
expected to be the upholder of the Vedic system sanctifying the 
socio-moral order based upon the scheme of four castes and four 
stages of effort (varnadrama-dharma). The attitude of the Arthadastra 
towards the Sakyas (Buddhists), the Ajivakas, and such like ‘runways’ 
is naively hostile, and the language in which it introduces them, oppro- 
brious. They are indiscriminately stigmatized as Vrishala ( S'adra ) 
pravrajitas.* The rule it prescribes (II. 1) is to the effect that “when, 
without making provision for the maintenance of his wife and sons, 
any person embracing asceticism, he shall be punished with the first 
amercement ; likewise any person who converts a woman to asce- 








1 Tbid, p. 102. 

Majjhims, I, p. 93, 

MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 38 f. 
Arthas'&stra, IIL. 20. Cf. B&rhaspatya Süliram, II. 5-85, HI, 8-19, 31-50, 60-61. 
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ticism” may be taken also to go against their interests. In the 
Ramayana, may be in an interpolated verse, Buddha is bluntly 
maligned as having been a thief and an atheist (chorah nüstikah). 
The Brahman Parivrajakas like Markandeya (Pali Magandiya)! took 
Buddha to be a bhünaha, bhünaha (bhrüpahan, foetus killer)* 
obviously for the reason that his opinion went against household 
life. If at the time of a sacrifice any S‘ramana was sighted, 
the Brihman performer of the sacrifice felt sore offended and 
tauntingly remarked, saying, “Here comes the shaveling, the 
S‘ramana, the Vrishala!” In some of the Grhya Sitras, the pre- 
judice against the S’ramanas is sought to be made deep-rooted by 
giving a religious sanction to the superstitious belief that the sight 
of a B'ramana in a dream portended evil. 


John Caird is rudely shocked by the utter inconsistency between 
‘All is Brahnian’ doctrine of the Early Vedanta pantheism and the 
grossest monstrocities of the Brahman-sanctioned polytheism. 
Here he was anticipated by Buddha, in one point at least, namely, 
that the boasting nature and fury of a Brahman was wholly 
inconsistent with his acclaimed proficiency in Vedanta and advance 
in religious life. The only redeeming feature of the Arthaéastra polity 
is that in Bk, III, Ch. 16, it ordains that the orthodox ascetics 
(a4raminah) and the heretics (pishandas) ‘shall, without disturbing 
each other, reside in a large area’ (mabatyavakade---vaseyuh), the new- 
comer being ‘provided with the space occupied by an old resident’, 
and that whether hermits of the Vanaprastha order, or the Yatis and 
Brahmacharins of the orthodox orders, or the heretics, may when 
found to be delinquents, in the name of the ruler, perform penances, 
offer oblations to gods, observe fasts, and the like in lieu of the pay- 
ment of fines imposed, while in cases of defamation, theft, assault and 


1 Majjhima, I, p. 501, I prefer this spelling in Siamese text to Mügandiys 
іа Р.Т.8, tert. | 

z The word bhiina (Sk. bhriina) always stands for foetus, If ii means in some 
contexts for a learned Brihman (Monier Williams, Sanskrit English Dict.) ors 
loading rishi (Jittake, V, p. 266), it doea so only figuratively, it primarily signifying 
Hiranyagarbha, an epithet of Brahmi or Brabman. 

t In the Majjhima context, the word bhünahš or bhünahü doeg not mean s 
learned Hr&hman or leading Brabmarshi, Есе, for reasons for calling Buddha a 
bhünahs, Malalasekera. Dict. of Pali Proper Names, ü, p. 595; E.J. Thomas, the 
Life of Buddha, p. 115. Itake itto be the same word as &imahan in Is'a Up. 
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abduction of women they shall be compelled to undergo the usual 
punishment, the guiding principle for the ruler being that he shall 
forbid under penalty imposed by law the wilful or improper conduct 
among the runaways’: pravrajyisu yathachirin riji dandena 
varayet, ! 


The authoritative maxim in the Arthadastra (IV. 3) also desires 
that the king should honour the Siddhatapasas, making them to 
dwell in his kingdom. Bat this is not to be mistaken for Agoka’s 
desire to see all sects dwell everywhere in his domain (raja sarvata 
ichhati save püsamda vaseyu, R.E. VIIJ), in spite of their verbal 
agreement. The former keeps in view only those hermits or ascetics 
who, are experts in magical arts and endowed with supernatural 
powers and may be employed to ward off providential visitations. 


Totally different is the attitude of Buddha towards the S’ramanas 
and the Brihmanas, In his terminology, the religieux who is a 
Brihmana is at the same time a S’ramana, and vice versa.2 As 
S'ramana the bhikshu stills his nature by getting rid of sins 
(samitapapo ti samano), and as Brihmana he washes away his sins 
(vihitapapo ti brahmano). The religious status of a person is sought 
to be determined by the state of purity and all-rotnd spiritual 
advancement, and not by birth or family or any outward sign 
(na jatahi, na gottena, na jachcha).? The persons of all social grades 
are entitled alike to this status provided that they stand the test of 
saintship.* The Sangha or Gana (the latter os in the case of the 
Jainas) is a common brotherhood or sisterhood of all persons who 
have come away from the world to live and work together in the 
pursuit of a common ideal of life irrespective of caste or family. 
Thus the value is set upon man as man, and not upon man in relation 
to any accidents of birth or social life. 


A difference existed nevertheless between the S’ramanas and the 
Brahmanas as such, and it is freely recognized in the early literature 
of the Jainas and Buddhists. Mahavira generally passed as Samana 

!  Arihus'Esirs, IV. 8 : 

Müyü&yogavidas taum&id vishaye siddhtipasith | 
vaseyuh püjit& r&jfix daivEpat-pratikErinah I 
: Dhammapada, verse 142: so brihmano, so samano, s& bhikkhu. 
* Ibid, verse 898, 
* Aggaiiüia Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 95 f, 
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Mahavira, and Buddha ss Samana Gotama. The Wandering ascetics 
who were born in Brahman families and belonged to the religious 
orders to which admission was restricted to persons of the Brahman 
caste are bodily distinguished as Bráhmapa Parivrüjakas! from the 
rest who are called S'ramana- pravrajitas." According to the Sutta- 
nipita Commentary, the Brihmans stigmatized the бташараз as 
Vrishalas, not because they were all Vrishalas by caste but because 
they freely admitted even the Vrishalas or S'üdras into their orders 
and interdined with them." Among the pravrajitas or ‘runaways, 
the-Tapasas or hermits formed aclass by themselves. All of them 
belonged to the Vanaprastha order, and were mostly twice-borns 
or persons of the three upper social grades, there having been rarely 
any Tapasa from among the S'üdras, touchable or untouchable.* In 
the early literature of the Jainas and Buddhists, precisely as in the 
inscriptions of Adoka, the pravrajitas are broadly represented by the 
Sramanas and the Brihmanas. They were the objects of love 
as well as veneration to the people (manussánam piyàá ch" eva garuki).? 
They were the accredited teachers of religion and ethics (ovüda- 
dayaka) to them, Ina territory from which they were driven out, the 
people are shown to have become morally degraded ond impious." 
It is, therefore, repeatedly insisted that a righteous ruler aspiring 
to be a universal monarch owes a primary duty to them,’ which 
consists not only in entertaining them with food and drink, clothing 
and shelter, but also in paying due homage to them, properly 
observing the rales of continence on the sabbath days, and waiting 
upon them for the cultivation of wisdom through instructions and 
discussions, 


С — -r‏ ص س — س 


1 Aupapütika Süira, Sec. 76: attha máhana-parivvay& ; Digha, IIT, p. 180: 
sambahuls brahmana-paribbajaki. 
® [bid, Sec. 75: pavvaiyi saman& ; DIgha, III, p. 180 : eamnni Sakyaputtiya. 
! Paramaithajotiki, II, Vol. 1, p. 175. 
* For the distinction between the touchable and the untouchable among the 
S'üdras, see F&nini, ii. 4, 10 ; B. C. Law, India As desoribed, p. 141. 
5  Jütaka, VI. p. 
€ Ibid, III, p. 304 f, The reference is kindly supplied by S, N. Mitra. 
". Digha, III, p. 61. 
* Jütaka. VI, p. 206: 
Tappeyya annapinens sada camana-bribmene, 
dhammakimo sutadharo bhaveyya paripuchchhake 
gakkachchs payirupüseyya silavante bahuseute. 
Cf. Digha, III, p. 191, 
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The legal authority of the king or state to inflict punishments on 
the priests and ‘runaways’ if they were found guilty of criminal 
offences of any kind or to take drastic measures against the 
recurrences of mischievous and irreligious actions on their part has 
nowhere been questioned either in the Arthadsstra or in Buddhist 
literature, On the other hand, there are clear prescriptions! and 
positive evidences? to establish the existence. of such an authority. 
The promulgation of a penal ordinance by Aáoka for the suppression 
of schisms in the Buddhist Order or even in a particular community 
of Buddhist monks amd nuns may be shown to have its precedents 
in the past action of the kings of Northern India,* ‘The measure 
adopted by Asoka is preserved in the Theravada tradition with a note 
of approval and without any adverse comment.* It Was, moreover, 
inaccordance with both the Vinaya rule* and the early Buddhist 
religious sentiment." As the Pali legend suggests, the king exercised 
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| Arithas'üstra, IV. 8 : 

BHrühmnangam pitpakarm&nam uddhushyKnkakritavrasnam 
kuryEn nirvishayam ráji vüssyed &kareshu vit. 

Тыа, 111,16: 
Pravrajyüsu yathichirin тї]й dandena vürayet. 

Cf. Divyivadina, p. 165: 
Yasyiyam idris'o dharmal puraziil lambate das'g 
tasya vai s'ravspau riji kshuraprenkva krintatu. 

* Jütaka, III, p, 804: "Ime divi samunavesena charitvü rattim an&eh&ram 
karonti'" ti pabbajit&nam kujjhitvi......"mayham vijite sahbe pabbajiti palgyanta, 
ditthaditthinam n'ava rüjEnamn knrissanti bheriin charüpesi. 

* B.N. Mitra kindly draws my attention to the Dhammnapada Commentary, 
I1, p. 54, in which we are told that although Buddha was then. alive, ihe bhikshus 
appealed successively to Anithapindikn and Vis'Rkha, and lastly to king Prasennjit 
to drive out a bhiksho associated with a woman from his kingdom (tumhikam 
vijiti niharatha), and the king coming to the vih&ra, surrounded it with his men, 

* Mah&vamss, V. 270-281; Samantapisidika, I, p. 61: “Na ime 
bbikkbū, aññatitthiyā ime" ti Fatta tesam scotakiini vatthini datva upapabbajesi, 
The Dipavamsa word is nüsesi. Cf. KathRvatthu Commentary, p. 8; 

* The rule cited by Mookerji (Asoka, p. 198) from the Mahüvaggsa (І. 60, 67, 69) 
presaribes n&sana (“which js definitive and permanent expaleion from the Bangha") 
as the extreme penalty for the schism caused by a monk or nun ; 

Sanghabhedako gnupasnmnanno na upasampüdetabbo, 
upasampanno nüsetabbo ti. 

' (Of. Theragithai, verse 978 š 

odatakam arabati, kisivam kim knriseati? = 
Ibid, Versa 976 : 
titthiyánam dhajam kechi dhilrezsanty-avadztakam, 
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this authority with the consent of the leading men of the Sangha.! 
“The Buddhist law,” as Mookerji observes (Asoka, p. 199), “has its 
counterpart in the Brahmanical law, according to which mischief- 
makers who tried to create or foment dissensions in the village 
communities and assemblies were punished by banishment.” 


Buddha enjoins if as a noble duty on the part of a righteous king- 
emperor (ariyam chakkavatti-vatiam) and he should ask the virtuous 
S'ramanas and Brihmanas, approaching them from time to time— 
what is wholesome, what is unwholesome, what is blameworthy, 
what is blameless, what is cultivable, what ia not cultivable, what is 
that which being done, makes for harm and. suffering for n long time, 
and what is that which being done, makes for good and happiness 
for a long time.* 


Aéoka describes the S'ramanns and the Brühmanas as suvihità ór 
‘well-established ones’ (R.E. XIII), by which he meant the accredited 
religious teachers in whom the desired principles of piety or duty 
were established (yesu vihita). The Hithigumpha inscription speaks 
of ‘the honoured recluses who are well-established’ (sakata-samana- 
suvihitinam), while the Theragatha (verse 75) praises visiting the 
well-established saints as a meritorious deed (sadhu suvihitinam 
dassanam). 


w^ | 
With Aáoka the supreme duty was doing good {о the whole world, 
and there was no greater duty than it : 
Katavyamnte hi me sarvalokahitam ; 
násti hi kammataram sarvalokahitatpa. (R.E. VI} 


To the same effect and virtually in the same language the Raja- 
dharma Bection of the Great Epic enjoins : 
WO hitartham sarvalokasya (Mbh., XII. 36. 26); 
(b) ‘sarvalokahite ratah (ibid, XII, 87. 5) ; 
(c) sarvalokahitam dharmam kshatriyeshu pratishthitam 
(ibid, XII, 63. 5). 


The authoritative dictum quoted їп the Arthaéistra, I. 2, 
respresents the ideal ruler as one who is devoted to the good of all 
beings : sarvabhitahite ratah. 

1 Barua, Inseriptions, li, p. 882. 

!* Dirgha, III, p. 6l. 


| 
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The Mahimora Jitaka speaks of the righteous king-emperor as 
a ruler who grants the boon of ‘No fear’ to all beings - nbhnysm cha 
yo sabbabhitesu deti,! 


Itissaid of Buddha, the religious counterpart of the righteous 
king-emperor, that he was brought forth by Maya for the good of 
the many: bahünam vata satíhüya." -Gotama tbe Recluse might 
be praised by the auisiders as the well-wisher of all living beings : 
sabbp-panabhnta-hitanukampi.? 


“The whole world’ is rather a vague term, By this the Mahs- 
mangala Jataka understands the world ofthe devns, the pitris, the 
reptiles, und the rest of beings.* The beings may be conveniently 
distinguished as suprahuman, human and infrahuman. The supra- 
human world is svarga (saga, svaga, M.R E.)—heaven, the human 
world is prithivi (puthavi, R.E. V, Dh)—earth, and the infrahuman 
world is apiàya (S.H. E.)—hell. The heaven is the grand world (vipule 
svage, M.R E.) in the sense that there one can obtain and enjoy 
grand results (mahaphale, S.R.E. I), or to use Buddha's phraseology, 
unbounded joy and happiness (vipulam sukham).! "lhe infernal 
world is a terrible state of woe (mahapüye, S.R.E. I)—of прйуа- 
duggati vinipita in Buddha's words, In Buddha's terminology, the 
devas were either the gods by birth (upapatti-deva), such as Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, the Lokapalas, the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
or the gods by purity (visuddhi-deva), such as the S'ramanas and the 
Brühmapas held in high esteem as the accredited religious. teachers, 
or the gods by courtesy and popular consent (sammuti-deva), such as 
the kings and princes. The infrahuman world included also the 
whole of the animal kingdom (Pali tirachchhanagata pand),—the 
world of bipeds, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and the rest (P.E. II, 
P.E. V). This i¢ comprehended by Buddha's expression miga- 
pakkht. The earth consists narrowly of the domain proper of a ruler, 
the vassal states, and the bordering territories of allies, enemies or 
strangers (R.E. II, RE. V, R.E. XIII, S.&R.E. II, M.RE). The 
Rajadharma of Aéoka, precisely like the Rajadharma of the Great 
Epic and the Arthaéastra and the Raja-chakravarti-Dharma of the 
Niküyas and the Jütakas, i8 intended to secure and promote 


!— Jülakn, IV, p. 338 ; cf. JTZkakn, IV, p. 16: уо sabbelokasea alva velit. 
! Therigiihi, varse 192. 

з Dighs, I, p. 4 

* Jütaks, IV, p. 73. 
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man’s interests here in the present world and hereafter in the 
other world; 


The expressiou 'doing good to the whole world' had a positive. 
meaning for Aéoka. By this he meant that he should make all 
energetic efforts to see that ‘all were free from the innate proneness 
to sins (sakale apaparisrave asa, T. E. X), that ‘all men were actively 
joined with all good and happiness, both of this world and of the 
nexi'(savena hitasukhena hidalokika palalokikena yujevu ti, S.R. E. Т), 
that ‘the people might sufüciently grow with the growth in piety 
and sense of duty’ (jane anulupaya dharmmavadhiya vadheya!, 
P.E. Vil), that, ‘they might elevate themselves’ (abhyumnamisati, 
P.E. VID. With Adoka parisraya is just another word for apuña, 
meaning 'demerit, In Mahávira's phraseology the two concepta of 
parissava (parierava, spring of sin) and asava (&srava, influx of sin) 
and their opposites go together,? while in Buddha's terminology 
parissaya (parisraya) stands for lurking danger, the internal spring 
of impiety and the unwholesome’. Asoka employe the word vadhi 
(vriddhi, increase, growth, promotion) as the opposite of bini (bani, 
decrease, decay)’ the word dharmahani occurring in the Bhagavad- 
gita®. Buddha employs antithetically two verbal forms, abbhunni- 
meyyam (should elevate, uplift) and na apanámeyysm (shouid not 
lower, degrade)", 


The secret of succesa in this matter lies, according to Asoka, in 
‘readiness to action and prompt dispatch of state-business: tasa cha 
}panaiyam mile ujhine cha athasamtilana cha (R. E. VIX Asoka 

says that he had no satiety (nisti hi me toso) in respect of readiness 
b action and prompt dispatch of state business. Here the great 
Maurya emperor had just followed the wise adage of the age which 
is traceable almost in the same language in the Great Epic and the 
Arthaáastra quotation of verses : 


1 Cf, imagen Sugatovildasea nnurüipiyam patipattiyam (Баћа, Јака, ПІ, р. 868. 

Ó! Aohürüüga Sütra, p. 18: ye savā te рагівввтЕ, ye pasissavi lo üsavü, ye 
&üüs&vh ie nparissavü, ye aparissavi te KQRBAYE., 

! Anguitara, III, p. 888 ; Sulia-nipata, verses 42, 45; Niddesa, I, p. 12, п, 
р. 420. 

* R.E. IV. 

* CL dharmaháünl praj&yaie. 

! Dighbsa, I, p. 124. 
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Mahabharata, XIU. 57.18 : 

Utthinam hi narendranim rijadharmasya yam malam, 

"Readiness to action on the part of the kings, which is the secret 
of success in royal administration.” 


Arthasisira, I. 19: 
Ба]по hi yratam utthinam, yajnah kiryinusisanam, 
dakshina vrittisimyam cha diksha tasyabhisechanam, 
‘Prajisukhe sukham rajiah prajinim cha hite hitam, 
nütmapriyum hitam rájüiah prajánüm tu priyam hitam. 
Tasman nityotthito rijá kuryad arthanuéasanam, 
arthasya moilam utthinam, anarthasya viparyayah. 
Anutthane dhruvo nisah priptasyinigatasys cha, 
pripyate phalam utthanal labhate chirthasampadam. 


“Of a king, the vow indeed is exertion, the performance of sacrifice 
the discharge of duties, the offer of fees the equal attention to all, 
and the baptizm the consecration. 

In the happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, and 
in their happiness his welfare. The (personal) welfare is not dear 
to the king, but the welfare of the subjects is dear (to him). 

Hence the king should always be active and administer state- 
business. The root of advantage is readiness to action, of disadvantage 
it is the counteractive. 

In the case of unreadiness to action surely perish that which is 
gained and that which ia to be gained. He obtains the fruit (desired 
end) from the prompiness in action, and une" in the wealth of 
advantage." 

Of thg. two points stressed by Asoka and the maxim in the Artha- 
êistra, the first ia uskinn, Pali utthina and d EE thane, and the second 
is athacam гапа, Pali atthakarana,?, karyinusisanam ; the first 
is the principle of action and the second m application: The idea of 
atha-samtirana is traceable in the Jitaka PERE THIRST 
nisîditvû atte tîresi, “sitting in the court, tried cases", imam potthak: 
olokenta atjam tireyyatha, “Looking into this book of precedents, you 








should try a case." Ая п Buddhist psychological term, santirana 


means the preliminary investigation of the data of sense. 


i агатын might be translated aleo by ‘the root or spring of action’, 

! Kosala-Bamyutta, L 7 : atihakarage nisinno, 
* Jütaka, ITI, p. 292. The reference is kindly supplied by B. N. Miira. 
da 
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Though no Pali dietum showing verbal ngreement with that of 
A&oka is traced so far, it is incontestable that the whole emphasis of 
Buddha's teachings is on utthans, which.is but a synonym of 
apparnide (earnestness), dalhaparakkama (strong power of action),! 
attakára purisakara (self-willed action), bala (strength of the will), 
viriya (mental energy), and the like. The Dhammapada inculesates 
that the glory of a person goes on increasing if he is ready for action, 
mindful, puré in deed, discreet in action, self-restrained, virtuous and 
earnest. Just as in Aéoka’s edicts the different aspects of the concept 
of utthana are sought to be expressed by such terms as parikrama 
(power of action, R.E. X), pakama (strenuous exertion, M.R.E.), 
usüha (zeal,P.E. I), and uyümma (effort, R.E. XIII), аши (fortitude, 
S.R.E. П), and patimni achala (resolve nnshuken), so in the 
Dhammasangani, we have for the concept of sammi-vayama (right 
exercise of the will) such contributory terms as viriyarambha 
(energetic initiative), nikkama (strenuous exertion), parakkama (power 
of action), uyyama (effort), ussiha (zeal), ussolhi (ardour), thiima 
(stamina), dhiti (fortitude), asithila-parakkamntà (unabated powerfnl 
activity), anikkhittachhandata (unabandoned will to act), anikkhitta- 
dhurata (steadily keeping оп to the path of action), and anikkhitta- 
sampaggáüha (steadfast adherence to the path of action). 


With Buddha appamida is the single term by which the whole 
of hia teaching might be summed up. In the Kosala Samyutia, II. 
7-8, Buddha mentions appamida to king FPasenadi of Kosaln as the 
single principle of action which stands embracing both the interests, 
viz., that which appertains to the present existence and that which 
appertains to the future existence.? Here he advises the king to base 
on this very principle all his duties, private and public, as thereby 
he might keep him active, wakeful and guarded together with his 
family members and vassals, his subjects and officers, and his treasury 
and storehouse. 





P п, verse, 24 ; 
Utthiinarato satimato 
suchikammasen Disammakérino, 
gniiiakaasa cha dhammajivino 
üppamattasea yaso' bhivaddhati 
! Appamido kho mahürija eko dhammo ubho atthe ssmadhiggayha litfhati- 
ditthadhammikam cheve attham sampariyikam, 
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"Figuratively only utthána means the active state of mind and 
body. The opposite etate of ustana, according to &S.R.E. I, ia 
represented by anivuti (non-application), dlasiya (indolence), and 
kilsmatha (fatigue). 

observed elsewhere, “Adokn’s principle of utthans or parakrame 
воска ite fulfilment through atthasantirana, 'prompt dispatch of siute 
business’, and is directed to doing good to the whole world (sarvalo- 
kahita), to making all beinge happy here and enabling allmen to 
attaim 1o heaven hereafler, particularly to promote other worldly 
interests (savam püratrikaya, R.E, X). It required all including him 
and his officers to apply themselves ceaselessly and eternally (assvatam 
samnyanm, 5.R.E. Î) to the noble cause espoused by way of faithfully 
and effectively discharging the duties assigned. In short, action, 
and action alone, was the underlying principle of Aéoka's Dhamma 
and system of administration.” 

The two means by which Asoka sought to promota the canse of 
piety and human duty in the world are appositely called nijhati and 
ühammaniyama (Р.Е. VII) the first corresponding to the Pali 
nijjhatti,? and the second to saddhammaniyama,* In Pali the term 
nijjhatti implies the sound method of reasoning, the appeal to reason 
and understanding, the way of convincing each other by fact and 
reason, as distinguished from njjhatti or the obstinate way of 
suppressing reason by resorting to a kind of argumentum ad veru- 
cundum.* The niyama is the order regulating the path of action 
(magga-niyama)? which is inviolable (abhabbo okkamitum).*  Aáoka 
sought to give effect to the means of nijjhatti or moral persuasion 
by the inculeation of the fondamental principles of piety or duty 
(dhammanusathini), the proclamations of their usefulness (dhamma- 
sivanini), and the tangible works of public utility (dhamma- 
thambhani). The second of these is the duty assigned in Pali 
literature to the Dliammaghosakas. "The way of dhnmgma-niyama 
was sought to be given effect to by Asoka through regulation or 
legislation, 


* Barua, Inscriptions, її. р. 288. 

* Anguitara, IV, p. 235, 
" Thid, IIL p. 185, The reference is kindly supplied Ьу 8. М. Mitra, 
А Manorathaptiran!, Siamese ed., II, p. 281. 
5 
1 
, 
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pada Commentary, ITI, p, 61. IT owe {be Jîla 
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Ministration to the whole world is possible through the discharge 
of certain essential duties that are traditionally known in Pali as 
dasa-rija-dhamina ог dasa-rijavatta. The number ten may be raised 
to twelve by following a slightly different mode of enumeration.’ The 
categorisation of the duties is evidently based upon a certain state- 
ment of Buddha, whichis just illustrative and not exhaustive, The 
easential duties of a ruler lie, according to the Arthaéastra and other 
Brahmanical works on royal polity, to the seven elements of 
sovereignty, viz., himself, the ministers and other officers, the territory 
and population, the defences, the financial resources, the army, and 
the allies.” These may be taken to consist, according to Buddha, of 
the obligations to the ruler himself (attani), to his own people (anto- 
janasmim), to his own territory (antojamapadasmim),’ to vassals 
(khattiyesu anuyuttesu),! to the friends and allies (mittamachcbesu), 
to the fighting units (balakayesu), to ће Brühmans and other needy 
householders (brihmapa-gahapatikesu), to the slaves and servants 
(disa-kammakaresu),* to the people of towns and districts (negama- 
janapadesu), to the Sramanas and the Brahmanas (samana-brihma- 
nesu), and to the beasts and birds and other animals (migapakkhisu),* 

As for the duty to himself, Adoka’s expression is ‘just as he feels 
concern for himself (atha atanam anukampati, S.FR[E. IT). The Pali 
idiom is precisely the same: aitanam anukampami, "just as I feel 
concern for myself"" The enrlier Buddhalogy as developed in the 
Buddhavamsa, the Chariya-pitaka and Jaátaka Nidana-kath& speaks 
of a long course of preparation undergone by the Bodhisattva for 
serving theae three great interests: doing good to oneself (attattha- 
chariya), doing good to one's people (fistattha-chariyd), and doing 
good to the world (lokattha-chariya). The first is individual, not to 
say egotistic ; the second is national, not to say parochial, the third 
ig universal, not to say altruistic. These are reduced fo two in the 
Jatakas, viz., in the interest of oneself (attadattham) and the 





1 Sumangala-vilasini, III, р. 851. 

3 Arthas'üistrs, VI. 1; sv&myamiiya-janapada-durga-kos'a-dandamitrani, 

* 'This is nol included in the traditional list of ten but dealt wilh in many 
a text. 

* ‘This, too is not included in the list of ten, 

8 Variant, anuyantesn. 

* Digha, ПІ, p. 61 i Jütaka, IV, B: 4218, 1 ү, р. 198, ete. 

" Jübaka, IV, p. 820, 

* dQhariy&-pijaka Commenkary, p. 7. Here. boddhajiha-chsriy& is really- 
aliatihachariyi. 
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interest of others (parattham)'. The right application of oneself 
(attasammapanidhi) is considered the best course of wisdom.? Before 
taking the responsibility of instructing others one should first 
establish oneself in what is proper.) To dû so one must stand firm 
in piety and be endowed with moral rectitude and gentleness of 
nature (dhamme thito ajjave maddave sato),* be well established in 
virtue (sile patitthaya).^ In words of Aáoka, standing firm in piety 
and virtue, they will be administering the form of conduct (dham- 


inamhi silamhi tistamto dhammam anusaásisamti, R.E. IV). The. 


philosophic argument behind it is that the enlightened self-interest is 
ne plus ullra. 1$ one holds oneself dear to him, one should guard 
oneself well\-The Arthadastra, I. 9, cites the word of wisdom 
according to which the king himself being well-disciplined in sciences, 
should devote himself to the task of regulating the conduct of his 
subjects.” The object is that he should be the pioneer in noble 






deeds,—the leader of the multitude, himself being firmly devoted to 


the practice of piety, He is to be the adikara or first-doer, an 
epithet applied in the Jaina Agama to the founder of Jainiam ; раге 
titihagare.” Asoka says, "Doing а good deed ia difficult, He who 
does it first, does a difficult thing (indeed), But many a good deed 
has been done by me” 


Kalanam y Yo adikaro kalinasa so dukaram karoti, 
Ta mays bahu kalapnam katam (E. E.V). 








1 Anabhirati Jatnka. 
x Mangala Butta. 
* Dhammapada, veree 158 š 
Attinam eva pathamatn patiripe niveaye, 
ath'annam nanusüstyya ss өн” Кы 
* Butta-pipita, vares 250. 
© Samyutta, I, p. 13, 
No ve ‘piyam me’ ti janinda {50180 
attam niramkatve piyini sevati, 
в та ветуо рагашЕ та веууо 
labbhšg ріуЕ ochitattens pachchha. 
* (Н. Brihad Aranyaka Up. IV. 5. 6: na vā are sarrasya kümaya sarvam 
priyam bhavati, &tmanasiu kimi ya sarvam priyam bharati, 
' Arihas'zsira, 1. 5:.— Vidy&-vinito raj hi prajinüm vinsye ratab. 
* Digha, III, p. 160 : 
Pam рн dhammasu 
| *hariykbhirato anvüyiks bahujanassa, 





' Aupapitika Sates, Sees, 16, 20 f 
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This reminds us at once of the Jataka dicta: 

Yo pubbe katakalyino aka lokesu dukkaram.! 
Kata me kalyüna anekarüpa.*? 

All the authorities agree in saying that the first duty of the king 
fit to rule is self preparation through education, learning and training, 
and that the means thereof is constant contact with men of ex- 
perience (vriddha-samyogat), They also agree in insistmmg on his 
protecting himself as well as others against all possible harm. But 
Kautilya’s king, like Machiavelli's prince, is advised to live always in 
a world of suspicion and dread, which is full of enemies, internal and 
external, He is to trust none, neither his wives nor his sons, neither 
his ministers nor his officers; neither the food which is cooked nor 
the bed which is prepared for him, not even his friends, far less his 
enemies, nol even himself. 

Buddha's righteous king emperor is expected to live, on the other 
hand, ina world of trust and security where all are iinbued with the 
same spirit of Dharma and all are devoted to the pursuit of the 
common ideal of Jife.*  Aéoka's world is such a world of trust and 
security where all should be working for piety (savata vijitasi mama 
dhammuayutasi, RE.V.) 

By the expression ‘own people’ are narrowly meant one's family 
members consisting of wives and sons (children). Mother and father 
are to figure moat prominently among them. One's own people may 
be taken also to include brothers and sisters and other kinsfolk 
(R.E.V). Asoka speaks of parents, teachers (fchariya), wives and 
sons, brothers and sisters, other kinsmen, other princes of the blood 
(RE. IM, RETV, REV RE IX, RE. XI, RE. XII, PE VID. 
Along with kinsmen he méntions friends (mita), associates (samthuta), 
comrades (suhadaya) and companions (sahiya), all comprehended by 
Buddha’s expression mittimachcha or fidtisuhajja, He does not omit 
to refer also to the neighbours (pativesiya, R.E. IX), He distinguishes 
one's people as those who are closely (vage) and those whoaredistantly 
related (daviye, B.R.E. I), sa those who stand near (patiydsamna) 
and those who stand afar (apakatha, F.E. VI. With sonas go 










- JRtaks, IIT, p. 12. B. N, Mitra refers toa Milinda, p. 59, stating Rdikammi- 
kasea dandhiyani bhavati. For idikaro, see Panini, IIT. 2-21, 
z Thid. V. p 401. 
" Dighs, III, p. 857. Samrijjanti vijite umachehi pärisajja gapake mabāmattā 
anikafihi dovüriks mantass' ājivino, mayai ch'eva nñie oha ye шауып ariyum 
chakkavatt/-vattam dbürema, 
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grandsons, great-prandsons and the descendants after them (R.F.IV, 
R.E. V, R.E. KIT), He speaks in the same breath of father, son, 
brother, master, friend, associate, even down to neighbour (HR E, XI). 
Though the individual words are met with in all literature of India, 
there is little doubt that Asoka's language or manner of speaking is 
almost verbally the same as that in the Buddhavachans, Aáoka's word 
vijita for one's territory is typically a Pali word. 


The Nikayas mention the Bakyus as vassals (anuyüta, anuyuttá 
khattiyà) under the king of Koéala. uch vassala within Adoka's 
empire were the Yonas, the Kambojas, and ihe rest (R.E.V, R.E. 
ХП). The idea of vassals is rather obscure in the Great Epie and 
the Arthasistra. Samanta in the sense of independent neighbours is 
as much a Pali or Sanskrit word as Agokan (R.E. II), while the word 
Antà or Prutyantá in the same sense is peculiarly Asokan, Aéoka’s 
Basmbhanibha (R.E.V) is the very same expression ag the Pali 
Brahmanibbha or Braihmana-gahapatika! by which the needy people 
of the world are meant. Even the Brahmanas and the 5 'ramanas 
(P.E. VII) inóne aspect of their earthly existence, namely, mendicaney, 
may be taken to hava been meant by the expression Brahmanibbha. 
Inthe Pali Nikiyas and Jitakas, precisely as in Adoka’s Edieta, the 
Brihmapas and the Ibbhas, or the Brahmanas and the S‘ramanas are 
often associnted with the four classes of beggars, viz. knpana 
(kripanih) meaning ‘those in a pitiful condition, the poor people 
suffering from bodily infirmity’, addhika or street-beggars’ (pathavino), 
vanibbakg (vantyakah) or ‘those beggars who induce the public to 
offer alms and make gifts by proclaiming the merit that accrues from 
alms-giving and gifts, and yachaka or ‘the beggars imploring the 
public to spare anything, however, little or insignificant.” Adoka’s 
anüthas (orphans, destitutes), vudhas (age-worn persons), kapana- 
valika (the poor and the miserable)", and dasa-bhataka (slaves and 
servants) are rightly grouped with persons deserving of compassion 
(I.E. V, P.E. VII). One may take along with them also other persons 
in distress, such as those who are shut up in prison (burpdhanabadha) 








V Jitaka, VI, p. 220. 

" Barus, Inscriptions; ii, p. 911. 

t Din kripana) in the language of tha Ram&yana. In Pali kapatia. and varüka 
are often used as synonyma, Jüiaka, IV, p.235; Pelavaithu Commentary, p. 190, 
ef. Samyutia, L p. 3881. By the word kspapi Buddhaghosa undérstsnds duggaik 
dalidda-tuanuss& kirra-kuni-&da: 
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and those sentenced to death (patavadha)'. The sick (vyadhita) 
implied in R.E. II are to be counted also among the distressed. 

The oxpression negama-janapada which is the same as pora- 
janapads applies to the people of towns and districts who are variously 
engaged in the transactions of life, particularly commercial.* 

The expression samana brihmanias distinguished from brühmana- 
ceahapatika applies to the ‘runaways’ who are the accredited religious 
teachers of men. 

And the expression miga-pakkh! (lit., beasts and birds) applies to 
all animals, whether bipeds or quadrupeds, terrestrial or aquatic, 

The territory gained by & king is rightly said to be of three kinds: 
that which is newly acquired (navah), that which is recovered 
(bhataparvah), and that which is ancestral (pitryah)®. In Asoka’s 
case the territory of the second kind is out of the question as he is 
not known to have lost any portion of his territory: The major 
portion of his territory ic ancestral, Kalinga being the only territory 
newly acquired (adhunaladha, R.E. XIII) It is the agreed opinion 
of all Indian political thinkers thatthe primary duty of a king or 
king emperor is to see his territory consolidated (janapada thivariya- 
ppatta),* or to guard it carefully if it is a newly conquered one (jitaii 
cha rakkhe anivesano 51y8)^. 

In the ancestral territory the reigning king is advised im the 
Arthadastra (XIII. 5) to cover the faults of his father and to manifest 
his own virtues. The instance of king Siri Meghavanna who tried to 
make ample amends for certain tyrannical and revengeful acts of his 
father Mahüsena might here be cited from the history of Ceylon. 

Aáoka in his edicts, does not think of his father or immediate 
predecessor but only of the former kings who had through several 
ages built up a noble tradition of piety. The works of public utility 





1 See Amarakosha, AL 161, 152; Nibsvas= tu duvidho dino duridro durgato 
piash | vaniyako y&shansko mürgano yáchakàarthinau i 

z Tšinks, V, p. 248 : 
Yo cha riji janspadaim adhammenn pasisati | 
sibbosadhihi so rija viruddho hoti khattiyo ! 
Tath eva negame himsam ya yuti& knyavikkaye | 
ojadinabalikare sa kosena virujjhati i 

! Arkhas'istra, XIIL 5, Cf. peliikam diyajjam, Digha, III, p. 60. 

^ Dhammspads, verse 40, 
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done by them was aleo being done by him-just to keep up the 
tradition (dhamma-patipati), though these in his opinion had but 
slight effect (lahuke esa patibhoge, P.E. VII). Аз for himself, he tried 
ta fulfil their noble intention to see the people grow aufficiently with 
. the growth in piety by adopting two novel methods (P.E. VII). 


With regard to the newly acquired territory the king is advised 
in the Arthasastra (XIII. 5) to adopt, among others, the following 
means of pacification : 

Trying to cover the faults of the fallen enemy with his virtues and 
excelling his virtues by doubling hia own. Devotion to his own 
duties and works. The showing of favours (anügrahakarma), the 
offering of presents (parihirakarma), the giving of gifts (danskarma), 
the bestowing of honours (minakarma), and the doing of what is 
agreeable and good to the aubjects (prakriti-priya-hitani). The 
adoption of the same mode of life, the same dress, language and 
etiquette (samanaétla-vesa-bhasha-acharata)! so as to avoid appear- 
ing as а stranger in the habita of life (prakriti-viruddhachnra) The 
evincing of personal interesi in their national, religious and social 
festivals and functions (deáa.daivata samajotsavavihareshu bhaktih). 
The honouring everywhere of religions orders (sarvatra asrama- 
püjanam). The offering of land, articles of use, and other gifts and 
presents to persons noted for their learning, eloquence and piety 
 (vidya-vakya-dharmasira-purushinim — bhümidravya-dánn-parihara). 
The release of all prisoners (sarva-bandhana-mokshanam) and the 
doing of favour to miserable, helpless and diseased persons (anugraham 
dininatha-vyadhitanim). "Che prohibiting of the slaughter of animals 
for half a lunar stands during the period of chaturmasya (chatur- 
müsyeshu ardhamasikam fghatam), for four nights during the full 
moons (paurnamisishu chaturdtrikam), and for a night on the day 
of the birth-star of the conqueror king and on that of the national 
star (rija-deta-nakehatreshu ekaratrikam); the prohibiting as well 
of the slaughter of females and young ones and the castration of males 
(yoni-bala-vadha-purmstvopaghita-pratished hah), 

One may observe that in this particular context the Arthadasira 
prescribes all the noble principles of rijadharma advocated by Atoka 
through his edicts and that the prohibitions are precisely those 
embodied in his Regulation of Piety (P.E. V). But we loge all zest in 
the Arthaéastra prescriptions and prohibitions as soon as we learn that 





‘This in precisely what is maant by Buddba’s word eamansttata. 
B3 
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these are all meant togive the conqueror a good appearance before 
the people of a conquered territory. One is likely to wonder where- 
from the Arthasastra got the idea of these advantageous prohibitions 
when these are bodily against the rules of secular Brahmanié 
Consider, for instance, Agoka’s prohibition of the branding of 5 
and cattle with marks on the Tishya, Ponarvasu and chaturmas 
full-moon days, as well as for half a month during the period of 
chüturmasya (Indian Lent), The Arthaéastra has no prohibitory rules 
regarding the time of marking the cattle (II. 29). The most auspicious 
time for marking is the Kartika full-moon or the star Reval! in the 
month of Áévayuja, according to the Law-book of Vishnu. The 
ASvalayana Grihya Sotra adds the full-moon day of Vaisakha, while 
ihe Sankhayana Grihya Bütra prefers the new moon after the month 
Phalguna and the siar Revat after the full moon. 

Spes Regulation was meant to restrain the people of India 
against the killing of she-goats, ewes, and sows, if they were found 
to be with young or in milk, as also against the killing of their 
olfsprings, if they were within six months of age. Among the Smriti- 
kiras, Gautama alone, as pointed out by Bühler, forbids the meat of 
animals whose teeth have not fallen away.....In the Nigrodhamiga 
Jütaka,a doe desiring to put off her turn of going into the execution- 
block, pleads her case, saying, ‘Sire, lam now with young (gabbhint). 
“There is not a word about the cow and her calf in the edict (P. E. 
V) in this particular connection. The oxen (gone) certainly find 
mention alongside of goats, rams and pigs in the context of the rule 
for branding. Following the custom of the Middle Country, Bodha- 
yant and Vasishtha prohibited the meat of milch-cows and oxen, 
Kautilya penalises the killing of the~calf, the bull, and the milch-cow 
(vatsa-vrisha dhenuá chaisham avndhyah, Arthaéastra, IL. 20). The 
Buddha raised his strong voice against tbe killing of cows (Brühmana- 
dhammika Sutta, Sutta-nipata), and succeeded in persuading some 
of the contemporary rulers and leading Brahman teachers of the 
Middle Conntry to put a stop to the practice. The killing of milch- 
cows, oxen, and calves must have been out of the question in the 
Middle Country of Aéoka’s time,”! 

The identity of A¢oka’s samdaka figuring in his list of inviolables 

{svadhyas) is still open to dispute, Buhler takes it to mean the bulls 
seb at liberty that serve in Indian oa stud bulls. If it really stands 








¥ Barua, Inscriptions, Н, р. 8606 % For the branding of the cattle, ef. Mbh. III. 
280. 4-5. 
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for such bulls, the reader might be referred to the Arthadastra (IT. 99) 
preseribing rules to punish with the first amercement a person who 
causes the leading bull of a herd (yathavrishah) to fight with another 
bull, and with the highest amercement when such a bull is injured 
thereby. 

Though both the grounds and purposes of the game-laws in P.E. V 
and ihe Arthaésstra (II. 20) are different, the birds, fishes, and 
quadrüpeds declared as inviolables are for all practical purposes the 
samê. “From the qualifying clause, ‘that neither come into (men's) 
use nor are esten” (P.E. V), Aéoka's purpose seems to have been 
to stop for good the unnecessary killing or torture of inoffensive 
creatures, not because they were mangalyas or sacrosancte (asin 
ihe Arthasastra, II 25), The abandonment of the practice of going 
on hunting expedition on his part must have been in accordance 
with the dictates of his new religious conscience, His intention 
of minimising the slaughter of and inflictions of cruelty on living 
beings which is clearly expressed in R.E. I is perceptible also behind 
all the restrictive measures contemplated in hid Regulation.”! Р 

“On the question of the king's or king emperor's obligations to the 
needy, the destitute, the minor, the aged, the diseased, the distressed 
and the fallen the Indian systems of rajadharma are hardly at 
variance, 

To tike, · of all, the case of the diseased among men and 
animals, "With regard to them Aáoka tells ua that be made throngh- 
out his dominions ae well as in the territories of his friendly neigh- 
bours arrangements for two kinds of treatment (dve chikichha kats, 
R.E. II), one suitable for men and the other for animals (manusa- 
chikichha cha pasn-chikichha), To implement it he cansed medicinal 
herbs and roota and froita to be supplied and planted wherever these 
were not available (osudhani cha malani cha phalani cha yatra yatra 
nüsii sarvata hürüpitani cha ropápitani cha). The arrangements 
made by him may not strictly be taken to mean that he founded 
hospitals for men and cattle, Almost to the same effect and in the 
same language the Rajadharma section of the Great Epic (XII, 68, 64) 
enjoins: 

Aushadhani cha sarvani malani cha phalani cha 
chaturvidhamé cha vaidyin® vai samgrihntyad viseshatah. 
y sici dealing with diseases of men, centile, horses and 






3 Probably tha ph 
elephanta are meant. 





"Medicinal herbs and roots and fruits and four classes of phy- 
sicians should particularly be collected." 


According to the Arthaéüstra (IV. 3), when pestilences (vy&dhi- 
bhayam) and epidemics (marakab) occur ss a national calamity 
(upanipáta), the king should try to cope with them by such remedies 
(pratikaraih) as secret arts (upanishadikaib), medicines (anshadhaih), 
&nd pacificatory and purificatory ceremonies. The medicines are to 
be applied by the physicians (chikitsakah) and the pacificatory and 
purifieatory ceremonies ate io be performed by the s:ddbatapasas, 
In the case of cattle diseases (pa$uvyadhimarake), the king should 
perform the ceremony of nirijana as well as tbe worship of the 
family deity. But elsewhere the Arthašñgtra (II. 99, II. 30, IT. 81) 
speaks of the treatment of the diseases of cattle, horses and elephants 
by expert physicians.! 


With regard to the helpless (anathesu), the aged (vudhesu), the 
miserable and the distressed (Eapana-valükesu), Aáoka ordained seemly 
' behaviour (sampatipati, P.E, VII) and appointed the Dharma. 
mahimitras to work for their good and happiness (hitasukhitve, 
R.E. V) The religious mendicants are taken along with them, 
Among the prisoners, those burdened with the maintenance of family 
(anubadha-paja)? and those advanced in years were made entitled 
to special consideration in the matter of ransom, leniency and release 
(patividhiniye apalibodhiye mokhaye, R.E, V), 

"The Nikiyas? and Jaotakas‘ abound in admonitions to the kings 
persuading them to feed the mendicants of all description, to give 
them alms, and to liberally help them with gifts out of faith and 
without worried mind. 





1 "(Coaowherds (gopRiak&b). shall apply rermnedies to calves or aged cows or cows 
suffering from diseases." 

"Veterinary surgeons (as'v&knim chikiteak&h) shall apply remedies against 
undue growth ar diminution in the body of horses, and also change the dist of 
horses." 

“Tha superintendent òf elephants...examines...ihe work of elephant doctors 
(chikitankih).” | 

1 Inthe Kalsi variant, anubamdh& paj&va, the first word may be taken 
independently to mean ‘children.’ Bee Amarakoshs, Nünürthavargs, 209. According 
to Boddhaghosa, anubaddhi =anugalé, Sumangala-vildsini, I. p, 80, 

! Davaputia-Barryutta, IIT, 8; Kosala-Samyutta, IIT. 1, 

* Jütaka, IV, pp. 84, 53 foll. ; V, p. 492, 
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Regarding men and animals in old age, the general principle laid 
down in the Játakas is : 

Jinnam posam gavassaii cha massu yoiji yatha pure 
pariharaii cha dajjasi adhikarakato balt!, 

“The officers in their old age as well as the cows and horses 
should not be engaged in work as before, and they should be given 
due consideration on account of the good service rendered when they 
Were in strength.” 

In keeping with the general spirit of the age the Arthadastra lays 
down the following rules to safeguard the interest of religion and 
the religieux, the infants and invalids, women and children, the poor 
and the helpless ; 

"The king shall personally attend to the business of the gods, of 
the Brahmanical ascetics, of the heretics, of the S'rotriyas, of cattle 
and sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the helpless, 
and of women, either in the order of enumeration or according to the 
gravity or urgency of the duties.""? 

"The king shall provide the orphans, the aged, the diseased, the 
afflicted, and the helpless with maintenance. He shall also maintain 
(helpless) women when they are carrying and the children they give 
birth to,"* 

According Lo the Arthaéastra (IL 36), on the days connected 
with the birth-star ot the king and the full-moon days ‘such prisoners 





1 Jiitaka, VI, p. 251, Hors the Paliexpression jinnam posam айса айо 
(unrna au kstüdhikzro, JEtaka, I. p. 58) exaetly fita in with As'okn'a keikbhikEreau 
thalresu. 

T Arihas'süaben, L. 10: devalka'rama.pishania-s rotriynpaa'upunyasth&ngm 
b£la-vriddha-vy&dhita-vyasanyanzthin&am вир  ch& kramena karygën pas yal 
k&ryu-gnurav&d &iysyikavas'ena vii. 

* Ihid.IL 1; bülsvriddha-vylüdhita-ryssanünathan&ma' cha rüji vihhrigai 
sirlyim sprajitim prajitiyasa’ che putrin. 

* The two stars whose importance is emphasized in the Arthas ‘astra (XITI. 6) 
are the birih-star of the reigning king and the national star. The two stars to 
which the edicts attach special importance are the Tishyn or Tishya and Ponar- 
vasu, P.E, V. The prohibition of the castration and branding ol animals under 
these two constellations isa point in common between the Arthasistra injunction 
and Asoka's Dhhamma-niyams. If on this ground the frst be regarded па the 
birth star, the second may be regarded aa the coronation-star of A«'oka, 

Rarua, Inseriptions, ii, pp. 552, 872 f. 

| The pre eminent position af the Tishya as the birth star may be inferred 
also from As'vaghouha's association of the Pushya (which is just nother name for 
khe Tishya) with the birth of prince Biddhürtha, Buddhaohnrita (Johnston's ed.) i, 
9; Cowell's ed,, 1.25 : tatah prasannna' cha Pashyah. 
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as are young, old, diseased or helpless (anstha) shall be let ont from 
the jail (bandhanigara), or those who are of charitable dispositior 
orthose who have made any agreement with the prisioners! may 
liberate them by paying an adequate ransom’. 

The authoritative maxims quoted in the Arthadsstra (II. 96) 
mention the conquest of a new country, the installation of the heir- 
apparent, and the birth of a prince as the special occasions for jail 
delivery. “Oncein a day,” they gay, “or once in five nights, jails 
may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the work they have 
done,” or ûf whipping inflicted upon them, or of an adeqate ransom 
paid in gold.” 





As regards the prisoners on whom death sentence has been passed 
by the court, Asoka says that he granted them three days’ respite 
either to give a chance to their kinsmen to have their cases reviewed 
for the sparing of life, or at least to observe religious fast and offer 
gifts within the specified time of death (niludhasi kalasi),* to prepare, 
in other words, for death. Nothing corresponding to this is to be 
found in the Arthréastra or elsewhere in Indian literature. - 


Servitude (dasavya), indebtedness (ina), disease (roga), impri- 
sonment (bandhanigara) and long journey, particularly one across 
a wildnerness (kantaraddhinamagga) are mentioned by Buddha as 
typical states of woe from which men seek release.* Servitude is 
described as the hard lot of slaves and hirelings (dasakammakara), of 
slaves and servants (bhatamayd, diss-bhataka) in the words of Adoka, 
Though indebtedness is not expressly mentioned in the edicts, it is 
included in the general problem of poverty and destitution dealt with 
by Asoka and others. As a contributory cause of servitude and 
imprisonment, indebtedness may be regarded as & subhead of 
both. 


Long journey, especially one across a wilderness, means the suffer- 
1 Literally, ‘those bound by nn agreement’ (eamay&nubaddhi). 
* kannans, bringing out obvioualy the meaning of As'oka's katābhikira and 
® For the bare aparing ol ljle, aso, to В.М. Мїїта. 

Barua, Inseriphians, li, p. 851 f. ; 
* Of. Pali nirnddha-velayam, Dhammapada Commentary, I, p. 207; niruddho 
des'a-kEiRbhyEm in the Arthas'stra (VIL. 8). Barua. Inscriptions, ii; p. 207. 

* Ibid, ii, p. 808. 
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ing of the travellers including caravan merchants from fatigue aa well 
as riaks of life and fortune from the action of thieves and robbers. The 
construction and maintenance of roads, guarding them against inroads 
of thieves, highway robbers, wild tribes and animals, providing guides 
and escorts, shade-trees, inns and caravansaries, and the like are all 
meant for ensuring the safety and comfort of the travellers. The 
planting of shade-trees at every half kos, the sinking of wells and 
excavation of tanks, the construction of resting sheds and water- 
stations, the laying out of fruit gardens and retreats, the founding of 
almshouses, and similar other institutions of comfort were admittedly 
the time-hononred tradition of piety established by the former kings 
of India which was justi kept up by Agoka (PE. VII). All of them 
come within the scope of ishtApirtam praised in the Brahmanienl 
Luw-booka as works of merit.’ Similarly the Buddha praises the laying 
out of flower gardens and fruit gardens, the making of forest retreats, 
the construction of bridges, etc., the building of water-stations, and 
the digging of wells and tanks аз meritorious works of public utility 
by which persons become entitled to go to heayen.? According to 
the Arthaéastra, it was the duty of the superintendent of passports 
. and the Antapilas and Atavipalaa to guard the frontiera, forest tracta 
and uninhabited tracts with a view to the safety of базы and the 
control of travels and traffic, while the Pradeshtris were specially 
charged with the duty of removing all thorns or internal troubles 
arising from the action of thieves, robbers, and the like Tt recom- 
mends certain amount of leniency on the part of the judges in dealing 
with the cases of persons suffering from the fatigue of long journey. 
Tn Buddha’s opinion it is one of the seven main conditions of national 
welfare that legal protection should be vouchsafed for worthy visitors 
so that they may be induced to visit the land and when they come 
they may find the place quite comfortable.” The Arthaéastra (II. 86) 
réfers to resthouses among the charitable institutionst in a town or 





! Manu, IV. 298: S'raddhayesh(ait cha püritar chn nityam kuryad atandritah ; 
Atri, verso 44: Vüpl-küpa-tajsgüdi devüyatanüni cha | annaprad&m ürümiül pirttam 
ityabhidhiyate, 

* Saipyutin, I, p. 88. 

' MahiparinibbEna Buttanta, Ch. I: arahantesu dhammiku-rakkhürarana- 
guiti ausamvihitü kin ti te &nügat& cha arahanto vijitam &Egschchheyyum, Sgsik 
cha phüsum vihareyyun ti. š 

* Dharmiürasatha, same as modern Dharmaa'ülit, 


+ 
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city that were open to wandering ascetics and travellers.! The 
waylarers going along a highroad are required to catch hold of any 
person whom they find to be suffering from a wound or ulcer, or 
possessed of destructive instruments, or tired of carrying a heavy 
load, or timidly avoiding the presence of others, or indulging in too 
much sleep, or fatigued from a long journey, or who appears to bes 
stranger to the place in the localities such as inside or outside the 
capital, temples of gods, places of pilgrimage, or burial grounds (ibid, 
II. 36), Among the Classical writers, Strabo refers to a board of 
town officers who attended to the entertuinment of foreigners, assign- 
ing to them lodgings, keeping watch over their modes of life, 
escorting them on the way when they leave the country, taking care 
of them when they are sick, burying them if they die und forwarding 
their property to the relatives of the deceased.” 


Slavery existed in different forms and degrees of servitude in 
India even when Megasthenes came as an ambassador to the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, nay, it existed even in earlier times, The 
treatment of slaves was, nevertheless, co liberal and humane that 
slavery, even if it existed in the country, was nothing as compared 
with its Greek or Roman form. One of the remarkable facts, noted by 
Mezasthenes about India was that all the Indians were free, and not 
one of them was a slave. Though íhe Lakedmmonians and the 
Indians agreed so far in this matter, the former held the Helots as 
slaves, but the latter did not even use aliens as slaves and much less 
a countryman of their own. The statement of the Greek ambassador 
about the non-existence of slavery in India has rather been miscon- 
strued by his modern critics. Diodorus truly represents the account 
of Megasthenes when he says, “Of several remarkable custome existing 
among the Indians, there is one drescribed by their ancient philo- 
sophers which one may regard as truly admirable; for the law ordains 
that no one among them shall, under any circumstances, be a slave, 
but that enjoying freedom, they shall respect the equal right to it 
which all fpossess"* Thus Megasthenes was concerned with 


1 Dharmürssathinal p&shanji-pathikün üvedya vüsnyeyub. 
“The managers of Dharmas'&lka should allow the heretics and travellers to 
reside after reporting their arrival to the city-officer concerned.” 
2 MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 87. 
! Tbid, p. 211 f, 
' Ibid, p. 88. 
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the ideal advocated by the philosophers and religious teachers and 
the underlying spirit of the law of the land, and not with the actual - 
state of things. If we say that in England and Burma there is no 
harlot in the eye of law, we da not certainly mean that there is- 
no harlot in fact; all that we intend here is a distinction between 
da jure and de facto, Speaking of the philosophic and religions 
standpoint, he was careful to observe: “Those, they thought, who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to cringe to others will 
uttain the life best adapted for all vicissitudes of lot : for it is but 
fair and reasonable to institute laws which find all equally, but allow 
property to be unevenly distributed"! 

The Arthaddstra (III. 13) emphatically declares that servitude 
is not verily consistent with the condition of an Aryan (па 
ívevüryasya düsabhavab), though it may not be improper among: 
the unclean to gell or buy children for servitude (Mleéehehhanani 
adoshah prajim vikretum adhatum vi). The general tenour of the 
laws prescribed in this great work is to afford all possible chances 
to the sluves to regain their free state, 

Buddha not only abstained himself from receiving slaves, male 
and female, as gitta but also restrained his disciples [from it, He 
prohibited ‘trafie in human beings" (satta-vanijja, Le. manussn- 
yanija) on {һе part of the laity.? In accordance with the Jataka 
maxim, no person should offer himself to slavery. 


Taking servitude to be an existing social institution, Asoka 
pleaded for seemly behaviour (sampatipati, RE. IX, PE. ҰШ). 
Buddha defined in a concrete form the nature of such a behaviour, 
and the Arthagastra prescribed the laws for its regulation by the 
state. 

Going by Asoka's statement that he had enacted many regulations 
of piety (bahukani dhamma-niyamani, PE, VID, we cannot but 
understand that all of them were intended to give a practical effect 
to the principles of piety or duty enunciated in the edicts and 
promulgated through them. These regulations having not all been 
placed on record, to make an ides of what they might be we have no 
other alternative but taking our guidance from the theoretical 





scheme of the үне duty of a noble householder as advocated by 


i Ibid, p 88, 

3 Haria, Insariptins, il, p. 307 f. 
! [bid, p. 908 L 
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Buddha and to a great extent to infer from the state-enforceable laws 
of conduct as prescribed in the Arthadastra. 


2, As Upaüsaka-dharma : Thet upüsaka is employed in the 
edicts to denote, precisely as in the ‘Buddhist and Jaina works, the 
householders igharasta, gabatba, R.E, XII, R.B. XIII) included ina 
religious community as lay adherents and supporters of a distinct 
body or sect (nikaya, R.E, XIII) of the S'ramanas or the Brahmanas 
(Bhabru, R.E. XID) hre feeling of veneration and the cherishing- 
of serene faith (galave, paside) determined the devotional attitude of 
the upasakas and upásikis (Bhabru, R.E. XIII). Mich sect or school 
of thought had its own doctrinal tradition (kalanagamn, В.Е. ХП), 
noi to call it s scripture in the absence of writing being used for the 
purpose of recording and transmitting that tradition. The upäsakas 
attached toa particular sect were supposed to believe that all that 
was embodied in. such a tradition was well said (suhhüsite va, 
Bhabru) Apart from their adherence to this or that sect or school 
of accredited religious teachers, the upisakas were mere householders 
belonging to different social grades and orders, Ав householders 
their lives were regulated by certain social customs and usages, 
certain rules of decorum and conduct,and certain laws of the land 
enforced by the atate, while as upasakas they were temperamentally 
disposed to cultivate certain special virtues and to shun certain vices 
emphasized by the ministers of the faith in which they were believers 
(бабта tatra prasamna, К.Е. ХП). 

Rajadharma being primarily concerned with secular affairs of men, 
itis ultimately reducible to Upüsaka or Gribastha Dharma, The 
difference between the two lies 1n the fact that there is state sanction 
behind the former, while the latter has nothing behind it but the 
force of customs and social approval or disapproval, not to call it 
social and religious sanction. The common aims of both are the 
attainment of good and happiness here and the attainment of heaven 
(svaga) hereafter; the attainment of Nirvana or Moksha is far 
beyond their scopes. The chief interests of both centre round the 
three topics of dana (charity), sila (virtue), and sagga (heaven), here 
dina and sila being just the two means to the attainment of heaven. 
The heaven in popular belief isa paradise of unbounded joy and 
happiness (vipule svage)—2 higher world or state of existence 
where a pious man reaps the great froit of his meritorious 
deeds on earth (bahu-kalinam, südhavani, R.E. V, RE. VID. 
The celestial mansions, celestial elephants, fiery and other 
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celestial forms (divyani rüpaáni) symbolise the paradise of popular 
fancy which in the eye of the divines and philosophers is but a 
fools’ paradise.’ This paradise is either the heaven of of Indra, 
or that of the [four Lokapilas, otherwise called Mahirajaa, 
or’at the best the divine world of Brahma who is endowed with 
eternal youth and unsurpassed glory.* fe. commingling of tha 
gods and men in Jambudvipa is claimed by Aéoka ns hiş most re- 
markable achievement through strenuous exertion (M.R.E). Asoka's 
expression, misibhütü (commingled), is explained in the Jataka Com- 
mentary in a physical sense, meaning ‘brought into close bodily 
eontact so that they might appear as clasping esch other's hand’, 
Thos here by commingling we are not to think of comradeship 
(sahavyata) in heayen which is possible only after death but of 
coming together on earth in human form, eg., ina mized congre- 
gation (samigama) of gods and men listening to an important 
religious discourse. To bea god, even one of an inferior rank (devo 
vi devafifiataro vi), was the popular aspiration of a person practising 
a certain kind of virtue, conforming to a certain rule of conduct, 
keeping a certain religious vow (imina silena, imina ücharena, iming 
vatiasamüdünena), According to the Classical writers, the 
Brachmanes of India were regarded as ‘dear to the gods.’ This 
enviable position was contested by the Sramanas,and no less by a 
righteoua king emperor like A&oka bearing the title of Devinampriya. 
The persons who became gods after death came down to the earth 
to express their gratefulness to the righteous universal monarch. To 
erect a ladder between heaven and earth was the ambition of the 
Devinampriya as of other powerful monarchs and sainte. The 
practice of virtue (sila) came to be popularly extolled asthe ladder 
for climbing up to heaven (saggirohana-sopdnam).® The seulptural 
representition of the ladder by which Buddha descended at Samkaáya 
in one of the Bharhui panels, with S'akra and Brahmi aa umbrella- 
bearers, is too naively physical to retain the charm of the poetic 
metaphor behind the popular legend. 


With Tad the position of Adoka’s Dharma as a form of 
Upisaka Dharmas, we may dono better than quoting below the 











8 ES 88 , Ceylon Lectures, p. 221 f. 

* Baruas. Inscriptions, ii, p. 250. 

š Jatska, V, p.58: hatthens haliham gwhekvg kuyamissil 
СЇ. S&ratihsppaküainT, I, p. 14. 

* Samyutia, IV, p.150. © Visuddhimaggs, I, p. 10, 





significant observation of Rhys Davids according to which “It was 
‘the Dhamms for layman, as generally held in Indin, but in the form, 
and with the modifieation, adopted by the Budühists, The curious 
| thing about this Dhamms, as a deseription of the whole duty of man, 
the good layman, is, eapecinllp when we consider its date—its 
extraordinary simplicity.”! 

° Bhandarkar has ably discussed in this connection the importance 
of the Bingalovads Suttanta to which attention was drawn forthe 
firsh time by me (J.R.A.8, 1915). This discourse of Buddha on the 
whole duty of a good householder was not inressonably esteemed 
as Gihi-vinaya or ‘Institute for the householders’ The Mangala 
Sutta, with the Mahimangala Jatuka in ite background, is but a 
poetical summary of the Singalovada Suttanta, The interest of the 
longer prose discourse lies in the fact that it sets out a scheme of 
the whole duty of a good householder, which ig conceived on m reoi- 
procal or relational basis and may as such serve as the doctrinal 
basis ofa Law of Persons. The six typical relations of reciprocity 
are those between parents and son, teachers and pupil, husband and 
wife, kinsman and kinsman, friend and friend, master and slaves 
and hirelings, the S'ramanas and Brihmanas and the lay supporter. 
There is nothing to prevent one from adding to these such other 
relations as those between king and subject, brother and brother, 
brother and sister, neighbour and neighbour, senior and junior, the 
rich and the poor, men and lower animals, The edicts of Asoka 
presoppose all these relations, the systematic way of thinking in 
India in terms of such relations being pecalarly Tinddhistie. The 
stress is laid in the edicts on the most elementary duties probably 
under the thought that when these are fulfilled, the rest are bound 
ta follow, Consistently with its limited scope a state can regulate 
the minimum of human good, leaving the maximum to be achieved 
by the collective effort of ihe nation or community, The elementary 
principles of piety or duty inculeated by Aéoka consist in the 
followipe : 






| (x) respectful attention® to parents (matari pitari Susrüsš, 

| E.E. HT, R.E. IV, R.E.X RE. XIII, P.E. VII, M.EE,, 

| j Bra, Ye) + 

V (b) respectful attention to teachers and preceptors and honour- 
| ing them in all humility (&chariye apachfyitaviye sususeta- 
* Buddhist India, p. 24. 

* I prefer this rendering to ‘docility’, ‘obedience’, or ‘hearkening’, 
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viya, M.R.E., Bi, guru-susurnas, R.E. XIII, gurunam 
apachiti, R.E. IX, also M.R.E., Ye, P.E. VII); 

(e) respectful attention to high personages (sgabhutisnsnas,! 
E.E. XIII); 

(d) respectful attention to seniors or men of experience 
(thaira-susrüsa, vudha-sususa, RE. IV), following their 
advice and waiting upon them (vayomahalakinam ann- 
patipati, P.E. VII, thairinm vudhinm dasane, RE. VII); 

(e) seemly behaviour and liberality to the S'ramanas and the 
Brahmanas (samapa-bibhanesu sampatipati, R.E. IV, 
P.E. VII, bamhnara aaringinnm danam, R.Z. ITT), as wall 
as waiting on them (dasane cha, H.E. VIII); 

(f) seemly behaviour and liberality. to friends, associates, com- 
rades and kinsmen (mita-sharpthutn-shahiya-natikechu 
shamyapatipati, R.E: XOT, daniam, R.E; T, RB. XI); 

(g) seemly behaviour to slaves and servants (disabhatakamhi 
samyapatipali, H.E, IX, B.E. XI, P.E, VII), 

. \h) cherishing parental feeling towards the subjects and 
J|  eherishing filial feeling towards the king (S.R.E. II), 

(i) the non-slanghter of life and the non-harming attitude of 
mind towards living beings (anarambho pranainam вуініга 
bhüiünam, H.E, IV). 

The idea of mutual obligations in the discharge of duties by 
householders is clearly suggested in Adoka’s instruction—This 
should be propounded by a father or a con or a brother or a husband 
(master *)? or a friend, associate or relative, or even. by neighbours : 
This is good, this should be done” (R.E: IX, R.E. XT, 

The definitive modes of performing the duties stressed by Aíoks 
nre catechetically ennmerated as [follows in the Singalovada 
Suttanta : 

(а) Fiveare the typical modes of diseharsing one's duty to 
one's mother and father, viz., maintaining them out of a 


jT 


‘Here the word agabhuti i& to be equated with agrAbbUH, ek Бан, 
Bhnrahhfiti, and not wiih sgrabhriti, meaning a person drawing higher salaries, The 
agrabhütis ormgras ure really purisuttamas (purushottamms), such ms Buddhas, 
Pratyeka Boddhas, Arhanis, ef, var&n in the Katha Up. expression—prüpya varzn,. 

? Asoka's word spamikena (svaimikens) which corresponds to pali s&mikena 
(Dighs, TII, p. 190 : s&mikena bharlya paehehspattb&tabb&) should be translated by 
‘by a husband’, | 
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feeling of gratitude that he was reared up by them, doing 
their duties. keeping up the family tradition, deservedly 
| inheriting their property, and performing funeral duties, 

(b, e, d) Five aro the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one's teachers and preceptors, viz., rising up from seat 
at their approach," waiting upon them for instructions, 
attentively listening to their words, rendering personal 
services and preparing the lessons given, 

(e) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
the S’ramanas and the Бгїһшпапав, viz, friendly bodily 
action, friendly vocal action, friendly mental action, keeping 
ihe door of hospitality open to them, and supplying them 
with their temporal needs. 

(/) Fiveare the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one's friends, associates, comrades and relations, viZ. 
offering help and presents, pleasing with sweet words, doing 
good to them, expressing fellow-feeling, and keeping up 
amity among them. 

(g) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s slaves and hirelings, viz., employing them according 
to their capacity, giving them proper meals and wages, 
attending them in times of illness, sharing with them 
delicacies and special dishes, and occasionally granting 
them leave. 

The Arthadastra prescribes the state enforceable laws relating to 
the slaves and hirelings (117. 13, IIT, 14), It prescribes similar laws 
to regulate man’s duty to his parents, wife, children, hrothers and 
sisters : 

“When a capable person other than an apostate (patita) neglects 
to maintain his children and wife, mother and father, minor brothers 
and sisters, or widowed girls, he shall be punished with a fine of 
lwelve panas. ° 

When, without making provision for the maintenance of his wife 
and sons, any person embracss asceticism, he shall be punished with 
the first amercement.”* 








1 Pali utthinena, which Buddhoghosa explains as meaning pachchuggamanan 
katvi. 
з ArkhasHstra, II. 1. 
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3. As universal religion: The term ‘universal religion’ aa 
applied to Asoka’s Dharma is sweetly vague in ite connotation ; it is 
just an empty word of praise until the meaning in which it is 
used is precisely defined. MS ins say that itis non-credal in fts 
stress and non-sectarian in its spirit, —non-credal in tha sense that ii 
eschews al! matters of theology and speculative philosophy, and non- 
sectarian in the sense that it nowhere intends thrusting any man’s 
views and beliefs upon another, As Rhys Davids putes it, “There is 
nota word about God or the soul, and not a word about Buddha or 
Buddhism.” The Four Noble Truths, the Causal Genesis, Nirvana, 
and other distinctive tenets of Buddhism find no place init, The 
word Dharma which, according to Rhys Davids, corresponds with 
the Latin forma, means ‘good form’, and the two main points dis- 
cussed in Agoka’s Dharma are what is proper for good men to do 
and whatis improper for them not to do, or, as one might say, what 
are ihe things that lead to sin (üsinava-gamini, P. E. III), to demerit 
and vioe (apuña, papa, R.E. X, P.E, III) or innate proneness to sin 
(parisrava, R.E. X), in short, to the state of woe and the utter de- 
gradalton of human nature (тпапарзув, 8.Н.Е. І), and what are, on 
the other hand, the things that lead to much good (bahukayana, P. E. 
Шш), to unbounded merit (anamtam puram, R.E, IX), in short, to 
grand heavyen (vipula svaga, M.HR.E.) which ia a state of unbounded 
joy and happiness and to the elevation of human nature (abhyurmna- 
misati, P.E. VII). These are indeed the two main points with which 
religion is concerned, whether it be Buddhism or Jainism, 
Brahmanism or popular Hinduism, Christianity or Islam, 









 WAsoka's Dharma is broadbased upon the principle of tolerance, 
pene Абокап idea of toleration differs, however, from the general 
Indian ides in that it offers a scheme of active co operation (samaviya) 
among all sects for their growth in essential matters (sáravadhi asa ` 
savapüsamdanam, R,E. XII), and does not leave any sect to itself 

under the comfortable belief that all faiths lend ultimately to one and 
the same goal. It wants all sects and exponents to come together 
for frank and free interchanges of thoir thoughts and ideas in a mn- 
tually helping spirit. It urges that men of all sects should listen to 
and study each other’s doctrines co that all may be well-informed 
(bahusrutá) and possessed of noble traditions (kalanigama, R.E.X II). 
If there be any criticiam in the course of discussions, it should be as 
light as possible and always to the point, but there must also be due 
appreciation of other sects in this or that point (tamhi tamhi 
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prakarane). One must not unduly extol one's own sect nnd condemn. 
another sect because it isnot one's own (афраріватја-раја parf- 
pisamdá-saraha no bhave aprakaranamhi). He who does that, does 
so because of his devotion to his own seet and with the desire of 
glorifying it, In doing во, he not only does ñ great disservice to 
other secta but also digs the grave of hice own sect, Concord (sama- 
viya), therefore, is good, and at the root of it is self-restraint (swyama), 
pirticnlarly the guarding of the tongue (vachiguti). ' 


Aáoka's samavüya is not precisely the modern Hindu idea of 
Dharma-samanvaya or harmony of all religious faiths. The basic 
idea of this harmony as ndvoecated by Ramakrishna Paramahamsn is 
traced in the Rigveda dictun—"“They designated one and the same 
Deity by many a nome” (ekam sadviprih bahudha vadanti). he 
Advaita axiom ia upheld by Rishi Uddalaka when he declares the 
ultimate reality as one without a second (ekam ev&dviltyam),! and by 
Buddha when he maintains that truth or reality is one (sachcham 
ekan) In the immediate background of Aéoka’s tolerance із the 
exclusive mental attitude which finds its characteristic expression— 
“What I afirm is the only thing true and everything else is false" 
(idam eva sachcham, mogham afifiam). Ina tone of disapprobation 
Buddha observed : eko samapa brahmana sakam yeva vüdam dipenti 
jotenti, paravüdam pans khumsanti? “Certain Sramanas and 
Brahmanas edify and glorify verily their own doctrine, but deprecate 
the doctrine of others." Here one may notice even a verbal corres- 
pondence with Asoka’s words: &tpapasarnda-pü]i parspasamda- 
garahn,.ütpapüsamüam dipayema iti. The Great Epic goes a step 
further when it cites the time honoured opinion of the exponents of 
piety according to which neither the condemning and honouring of , 
oneself nor the condemning and extolling of others is the practice 
of the Aryans : 


atmanindatmaphja cha paraninds parastavah i 
anicharitam üryüpüm iti te Bhtshma nab érutam f 
X QObh&ndogyn Up., VI. 2. 1. 
?* Butta-nipila, Р 
' Anguttara, I, p. B8. Cf, Majjhimm, T, p. : eke samaya-brihmepl atdünaum 
ukkameanti param vambbenti (=garahanti nindanti!. 
* Mahabharata, IT. 44. 94. Aa explained by the commentator Nilakamtha, the 
purport of the wlokn is that whether one praises and blames oneself or praises and 
blames others, he comes away [rom God to attach importance to men, 
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Now, to consider some of the behests of Aáoka's Upisaka Dharma. 
The first of them is respectfal attention to mother and father (matari 
pitari susrüs4) This corresponds to Buddha’s expression mata- 
pitu-upatthinom. The valedictory address in the Taittirlya Upani- 
shad (1.11.2) enjoins; matridevo bhava, pitridavo bhava. “Honour 
thy father and thy mother" is one of the ten commandments in the 
Old Testament. 

VTha second is respectful attention to teachers and preceptors 
(achariya-susrüsa, guru-susrüsa)  ltespeciful attention (susrasa) ir 
one of the five typical modes of fuifilling one's duty to teachers and 
preceptors (achariya, Digha, IIT, p. 189). The Taittirlya Upanishad 
(L11.2) snjoins-ücháryudevo bhawa. Covering the first two behests tha 
Great Epic (XIL 54.17) lays down the following maxim of conduct : 


Matàpitror hi áuárüsha kartavyé sarvadasyubhih, 
Schürya-guru-susrüshn tathsivisramavisinam'. 
These are covered also by the following stanza (339) from the 
Dhammapada : 
Sukha matteysta loke, atho petteyyata sukha, 
sukha simarrata loke, atho brahmarnrata& sukha?, 

Za third ia non-slaughter of life and non-harming menial 
altitude towards living beings (andrambho prininam, avihimss bhū- 
апат)" That this isa common behest of Jainiem and Buddhism 
goes without saying despite the fact that the expressions are more 
Buddhistic than Jaina, The Great Epic (XII. 100. 15) & emphatically 
declares ; 

Ahimsirthiya bhotinam dharma-pravachanar kritam.? 

“Thou shalt not kill” is one of the ten Biblical commandments. 

The universality of Aéoka’s Dharma may be particularly appre- 
ciated with regard to its psycho-einical concepts. In answer to the 
t question — W herein dosa the Dharma c consist » Aáoka mén- 

1 ot Sanryutta, I, p. 178 : 

Mkiari pitari v& pi atha jelthamhi bhatari ! 
fiehariye chatutthambi, teeu na minain kayirtiha } 
бешп аааз вайгато, був һрасһҺїй assu ! 

* S.N. Mites draws attention to this Pali stanzs which extols reverential aiti- 
tude towards mother and father, the S'ramanas and the Arihmanas. CI. Dtgha, 
II, p. 169. 

* CL Manz, IT. 159 : 

ahimsayaiva bhülünárn küryarm a'reyo'nus'&samam, 
3b 
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tions the six principles of which the first two are apãsinave and 

/bshukayine. Here apisinave corresponds in a sense to apaparisrava 
(RE. X) meaning ‘little demerit’, ‘little sln’, better ‘littl proneness 
to sin,’ In the Jaina Achirangs Sntra, porigsava snd dsava are 
treated as synonyms. Evidently the two terms represent two sides 
of piety, namely, negative and positive: ‘little evil’ and ‘much 
good.’ The second term, babukayane or ‘much good’ as an abstract 
moral quality, finds its fulfilment in many good deeds (bahuni kayd- 
nani, P.E. ID, In R.E. IV, however, the expression bahukalanam 
is employed in a concrete collective sense : 

mayë bahukalinam katam (B.E. IV). 

me bahuni kayanani katani (Р.Е. 1). 

kata me kalyapa anekarüpa, (J. V, p. 421). 








p The two directly antithetical terms are Esayane (kalyinam) and 
pipe (pipam)in which case Ssinava must be treated as a resultant 
moral factor following from a sinful deed—from an act of 
demerit (apuña, P. E, II, R, E. X). Corresponding to kuyana and 
pipa in F.E. IL, we hayein R.E. V the use of the two antithetical 
terms Sukatam and™fukatam, It may be noted that in the reli- 
gious literature of India, whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanical, 
punya and pips, sukrita and dushkrita, sidhu and asadhu, and the 
like are frequently met with as antithetical pairs of terms. In the 
opinion of Bhandarkar fsinava corresponds more fo the Jaina 
anhaya than to the Pali idinava, none of the Buddhist enumerations 
of the passions and acts with reference to adinava being suited to the 
Aéokan context. The Pali &ádinava is explained by Buddhaghoea in 
the sense of amadhurabhiva, upaddava and dosa, Inthe N ikayas, 
üdinava in. the sense of 'fault' (dosa) oecurs asa synonym of okara 
and samkilesa (staining of nature) due to which all passions 
become very painful and disappointing. In íhe phrase, üdinavo 
ettha bhiyyo, the term stands for trouble.! The Hivuttaka Comment- 
ary connects ddinava also with such malevolent passions as kodha 
and mana.* Inthe Amarakosha, adinava, fisrava and klesa signify 
three allied afflictions due to a disease, the first for the general weak- 
ening of the system, the second for the infuriating /of the organs, 
and the third for the silmeuts. Referring to the churanga Sutra 
(P.T. 8 Ed., p. 92), Bhandarkar observes: “Jainism specifies 
eighteen kinds of pipa or sin and fortytwo kinds of &sravss. These 


= T 5 — 





3 Samyntts, I, p. U. 
1 Ilivaitaka Commentary, Sinmnese Ed., p. 60: dose Rdinava. 
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two lista have four malevolent atiections in common, called kashayas, 
Two of these are krodha and mana, exactly two of the passions named 
by Adoka, The isya of Aéoka, again, isto be found in the Jaina list 
of the papas, as irshya or dvesha; chamdiye and nithuliye are alone 
not traceable, though they are covered by the malaffection himsü 
mentioned under ferava, Thus the use of the term asinava (anhaya), 
distinction between it and pipa,and the inclusion of at least three 
passions of the Jaina lists are enough to. convince anybody that in all 
likelihood, Aáoka has here adopted and assimilated same psychologi- 
cal concepts of Jainism.” 

Here the evidence of the Aupapitika Sotra would seem more con- 
clusive. In this Sūtra, the adjective aphaya-kare, meaning ‘causing 
affliction’, anhaya having to all intents and purposes the connotation 
of the term asinava, is applied to a malevolent mind needing control, 
The other predicates of such a mind are chhedakare (swayed by the 
passion of entting), bheyakare (swayed by the passion of piercing), 
paritivanakare (causing distress), uddivanakare (afflicting) and 
bhnopaghsie (hurting beings). This mind is characterised as sivajje 
(impure), sakirie (offending), sakakkase (rough)  kadue (paining), 
nifthure (cruel), and pharuse (rude). 


Aśoka's list of terms may be shown to have presupposed rather 
the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts than the Jaina, Иб РЕ. IH, 
he mentions fierteness (chamdiye), cruelty (nithuliye), anger (kodhe), 
vanity (maine), and isya- (malignity) as the malevolent passions that 
lead to evil (asinava-gámini) v/ZThe list in S.R.E. I consists of such 
terms ав malignity (isf), irascibility (&sulope), eruelty (nithulige),! and 
oppressiveness (tulant).? Almost all of these terms are grouped 
together in the Dhammadayüda Sutta (Majjhima, І) and the Pura- 
bheda Sutta as expounded in the Mahaniddesa. The two Pali lists, 
taken together, contain the following terms, among others: kodha, 
isea, mins, chandikka, and assuropa. The two adjectives, chanda 
and pharusa, are applied to one and the same people.  Aáoka's 
expressions akhakhase achamde  sakhinülambhe or achamdam 
aphalusam (B.R. E. I) have their Pali parallels in aknkkasaimn 
apharusam (Јаќака, ПІ, р. 282). Asoka’s sakhinilambhe 








i Pali кыны. Mahiniddesa бапан io the Athadanda Sutin, 
CL nitthuriyo in the text itself, 

* Fortuül&ng, Cf. jsnapada-budani in Digba, III, p. 179. 

t Majjhima. IIT, p. 268: BunHparanis manuzsü chanda pharnsk. Ol Amara- 
koshs, I. 818, nishibursm parusham ; Bhegarad GIiE, XVI 4, krodhal) pRrushyam, 
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corresponds to the Pali sanhavacho! (Jaütaka, IV, p. 110). Adsoka’s 
list being illustrative rather than exhaustive, for the proper under- 
standing of their significance the reference must be had to the Pali 
texts and their commentaries. 

From the logical setting of the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts 
it is easy to understand that the terms kodha and upaná&ha, issà and 
machchbera, mina and mada, chandikka and assuropa often go 
together ns. complements. The same may equally hold true of the 
two terms nitthuriya and tudana, Aéoka's nithnliya and tulana. 

The term kodha, here translated by the English ‘anger’, presuppos- 
es an agitated state of mind (kopa), implies an infuriated condition of 
the self, burning with wrath (amarsha rosha), and produces the 
disposition to strike, to hurt, to kill (pratigha).? The complementary 
term upan&ha implies harbouring resentment, a brooding state of 
mind which follows аз а sequel to anger. Anger has fury for its 
distinctive feature, its functional tendency is to strike, and its 
resultant is an inimical action,* 

The term isyi, isä (Pali issa, Sk, irsha), here translated by ‘malig- 
nity’ in preference to ‘envy’ or ‘jealousy’, has either envy for other’s 
prosperity or non-forgivenesa for its distinctive feature, its functional 
tendency isto produce disgust, and its resultant is disappointing.* 
The opposite of issa in the sense of ‘envy’ or ‘jealousy’ is: machchhera 
or meanness, niggardliness. Jt is in the other sense of non-forgive- 

that isyü a8 a mental disposition is allied to kodha. 

e term mina stands in Pali for both conceit and conceitedness, 
an unwholesome mental state which may arise both from e wilful 
overestimate and a wilful understimate of oneself It has vanity 
for its distinctive feature, ita functional tendency is to produce pride 
and boasting, and its resultant is г сойсайейпева, т Тһе complemen- 









! Of. Mann. п. 189; všk ahaivn maüdhur& s'lakshny& pruyojyü dharmam- 
icbehhatā. 

* Amarakoahs, I, 417 ; Mah&niddess, Pur&bheda Sutta, 

! Papaiehasudani, 1, р. 106: pubbakaüle kodho, nparaktie tipan&ho. 

* TIbid,I, p. 106: kodho ehapdikka-lakkhnno, &ghüiana-raso, duss&snapaekchu- 
patthino. 

з ТЫЯ, I, p. 108; parassmpatti-khiyyana-lakkhanü issü, akkhamana-lakkhsrü 
т, &nabhirati-rasa, vimubkhabhüva-paehehupajthün&. Cf, Amarmkosba, I. 414: 
akshaüntir Irshii. 

' Tiivnttaka Cammonitary, Siamesa Ed., p. 68. 

* Papanchasüdani, I, p. 107 : unnati-lakkhano m&no, 

ühikküro raso, uddhumitaksa-bhii va-paschehupatthüno, 
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tary term mada signifies the pride of birth, the pride of wealth, 
position, learning, ete, The extolling of oneself and the condemning 
of others (aLtukkamsana paravambhana) are due o mada." For the 
association of mana with the passion of kodha in Pali the reader 
may consider the following admonition of Buddha : 
Ekodham jahe, vippajaheyva manam. 
_ “Give up anger, conceit should be completely given up." 

JÍhe Pali equivalents of Afoka's chamdiye and asulope are 
chandikkam and assuropa. The Pali scholinsts explain chandikka as 
meaning rigidity, which is the state of a rigid person (thaddha- 
purisa), while, as defined in the Amarnkosha, the chanda is a person 
whose nature is fierce (atikopanah). Thus Asoka’s chamdiye may. 
preferably be translated by fierceness, "The Mahaniddesa Commen- 
tary defines assuropa aa the distemper of mind (analtamnnnatü 
chittassa), while others take it to mean that violent passion in man 
which causes tears in others (assujananatthens, assuropanto).* The 
Pali word nassuropa stops us from equating üsulope with aéulopa 
(quick loss of temper), just as Aéoka’s dsulope prevents us accepting 
asurüpo as a variant ingeniously suggested in the Pali Commentary, 


Nithaliye, here translated by cruelty, has nitthuriyam for its Pali 
equivalent, The adjective nishthura as applying to speech or words 
is paraphrased in the Amarskosha by kakkhata, paurusha, krura, and 
the like, the first two having their equivalents in Aáoka's a-khakhnse 
a-phalusam. 


The remaining term tulana, here translated by oppressiveness, 
has been equated by some with tarpi which is not justifiable for 
the reason that tornd is not used as a substantive. Its Pali equivalent 
is tudanà, meaning pijanam, Cf. Pali janapada-tudand or janapada- 
tüdanam. | 

The concepts belonging to the category of bahukayfine or ‘much 
good’ are dayi, dine, sachs, sochave, madave and sadhave (Р.Е, П, 
P.E. VII) The four concepts of sayame (self-control), bh&vasudhita 
(purity of motive), katamñata (gratitude) and dadhabhatita (firm 
devotion) are connected with dáns (R.E. VID. These are reduced in 
the same edict to two, viz., sayame and bhavssudhi. The concepta 
of savrabhutans(m) akshati, samyama and samachariya sre grouped 

t [üivuttaka Commentary, op. eit, p. £5. 

! Mahaniddesa Commentary, Siamese Ed., IL, p. IL, 
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together with m&dava in R.E. XIIT. The two terms, anürambha and 
avihimsa, are mutually complementary, The guiding principle of 
Aá&oka's Dharma, precisely as that of Buddhism and other early 
Indian systems of faith and thought, is the principle of action which 
is presented by such terms as usjána (readiness to action), parakrama 
(power of action), pakama (strenuous exertion), ujama (effort), and 
uatha (zeal, ardour). The opposite states of mind and body are 
represented by anivuti (non-application), alasiya (indolence) and kila- 
matha (weariness for exertion). The whole activity isto proceed on 
the twofold basis of dhamma (piety) and sila (virtue) which is the 
same as to say, through the practice of piety (dhamma-cha: 
К.Е. ІҮ) and that of seemly behaviour (eamachariya, RE. XII), 
and itis to be directed towards feeling concern for oneself, feeling 
congern for one’s own people, and doing good to the whole world, 





e firat pair of terms consists of days and dana. Here daya, 
translated by pity, has anuddays for its Pali equivalent, According 
to Buddha, anuddaya presupposes fellow-feeling, sympathy (samnnat- 
tata) and a friendly heart (mettachittata), From the set of synonyms 
given in the Amarakosha, itis evident that days presupposes com- 
passion (kirupya) which is felt in the heart, nnd that it has two ex- 
pressional forms, viz., anukampa (feeling concern) on the partof 
seniors amd anukroáa (showing concern) by juniors, In Buddha’s 
terminology avihimsa has the positive connotation ofkaruna, karufifia 
or sakaronabhiva, i.e., the compassionate state of mind which finds 
its expression in feeling concern for the good of all beings (sabba- 
bhaitahitanukampa). According to the Bhagavad Gita (XVI. 9), daya 
means feeling pity for all beings (days sarvabhnteshu). Pity as n noble 
feeling stands opposed to cruelty. Dana, which may be translated 
by liberality, charity or charitable disposition, is a tangible expression 
of daya. Dana implies tyiga (Pali chaga, parichehága), which is both 
the spirit and the act of self-sacrifice, Asoka speaks of various forms 
and acts of dana (R.E, LIL R.E. XII, P.E. IT, F.E, VII, Barabar). In 
P.E.Il, he expressly refers to'giving the eye" (chakkhudane) and 
‘granting the boon of life to the lower creatures’ (pina-dikbinaye). 
The monumental acts of piety (dhammathambhini) mentioned in 
P.E. Vil are all concrete instances of diana, By the eye (chakkhu) is 
meant, of course, the eye of wisdom (paiifiachakkhn, jfiananetra), and 
not the fleshy eye (mamsachakkhu).! 1t is with reference to the 
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eye of wisdom that Aéoka declared the gift of the doctrine (dhamma- 
dina) to be the best of all gifts (R.E. IX, RE. XI), 

Dana implies, according to Buddha and others. the vissgga, eg, 
dhamma-samvibhaga! (R.E, XI), daina-samvibhsga* (P.E. IV), dana- 
visaga" (P.E, VII). Dana in itself is not à great thing in spite of 
the generally accepted maxim of the age that it is good (dinam 
sidhu). Asoka speaks of the four moral qualities that go to enhance 
the valne of dina, viz., sayame, bhavasudhi or bhavasudhita, katam- 
nate and dajhabhatita of which the equivalents fre met with in the 
Great Epie* and the Jataka." The very word bhavasuddhih is met 
with in the Gaegt Epic, XU, 167. 5in the following ethical precept 
of Vidura : 

Bahuérutyam tapas tyagab éraddha yajüakriya kshamá | 
bhivasuddhir daya sstyam sarpyamad chitmasampadah || 

Nilakantiha paraphrases bhavasuddhi by nishkapatatvam, ‘guile- 
lessnesas, sincerity.” 

Here sayama (samyama) stands for restraint in body, speech and 
mind,” bhavasudhita for the purity of motive, for whnt is called 
akshodrata in the Great Mpic ; katamfata (kritajiiata, Pali katenfiuta) 
for gratitude or gratefulness which consists not only in acknowledging 
the service rendered by the benefactor, not-only in not harming the 
benefactor, but also in rendering the service in return (katayedits) ;' 
and dadhabhatita (dridhabhaktitva,? Palidalhabhatti) forfirm devotion 
(to the cause of piety), strong faith, The valedictory address in the 
Taittirtya Upanishad (I. 11) insists on giving out of faith (éraddhaya 
deyam) abd not giving without faith (a$raddhaya adeyam), Buddha's 

' Pali РАР ів , тыны, verse D, supplied by 8. М 
Mitra, 

2 Pall dkna-snnivibbšga in Jštaks, ПІ, р, 40%. Cf. bhattasamvibhšga in 
Arlhasüstra, IV. 8. 

! Pali düna-visaggs in Petaratthu, II, 9, supplied by 8. М. Miira, Cf. deya 
virga in Arthazüatra, 1X. 6. 

* Mah&übhürata, XIL 65. 59, XII. 87. 46, XIL 87. 57. CF, Dakkbing-vibhanga 
Sula in Majihima, IIL, p, 258 f, und its commentary ; Saratthappakšsini, I, pp. 
Ahhidhnrmnkos'a, TV. 118-125 ; Manu, IV ; Bhagavad Gita, X VIL 21-98. Anantalal 
Thakor, MLA., draws my attention $o the word bbhürasaipa'uddhi which occurs in 
ihs Bhagarad Gita, XVII-16, as well as ita synonyms, hrits'uddhi and chiltas'addhi. 

^ Jütaka, V, p. 145. 

* йаа, V, p. 148, Dhammnpada, verses 860-862. 

' Ibid, V, p. 147 , Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 800. 

* Arihartstra, L 0. 
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word saddhadeyyam (Digha, I. p. 5) conveying the same idea. Asoka 
speaks of the restraint practised with regard to the whole of life 
(páanesu sayamo, R.E, IX, К.Е. ХОТ), and the restraint in the form of 
guarding one’s tongue (vachiguti, RE, XII), In the Pali list of 
terms,’ samyama ie sought to be distinguished from dama, the 
former meaning, according to Buddhaghoss, the restraint in accor- 
dance with the prescribed rules of conduct (sila-samyamo) and i 
latter the control of the senses (dame ti indriya- a <: : 


The next two categories of Asoka’s Dharma are ¥acha and у 
both of which are included in Buddha'sé list. In Pali, however, the 
first ia combined with dhamma (sachche cha dhamme cha), and the 
second with uposatha, which is conceived as the abode of virtue(silalayo, 
ie, the proper occasion for taking and keeping the moral precepts). 
The combination of satya and dharma is as old as the older Upani- 
shads.* In Adokan context, precisely as in that of the Pali Lakkhana 
Suttants, the two terms, eatya and dharma, are deyoid of all meta- 
physical connotation. As Buddhaghosea rightly points out, here the 
first term stands for truthfulness in utterances (sachche ti vacht- 
sachche), and the second for the system of piety relating to the mare 
of performing the ten wholesome acts (dhamme ti dasa-kusalakamma- 
patha-dhamme).° That in Aéoka’s terminology, too, the first beim 
stands for truthfulness in utterances is evident from the insistence on 
speaking the truth (sacham vataviyam, M.R E. Bra). According fo 
the general Indian notion, the truthful speech carries with it also 
the idea of a speech, which is pleasant, sweet, and appealing. Бо 
the adage goes to teach : 

satyam brayat priyam brüyat, ma brüyat satyam apriyam." 








As Buddha puis it, “Abandoning lying speech, Gotama the Recluse 
who has completely abstained from it, is the speaker of truth, given 








Digha, 1I, p. 147. 

Burmnangala-vilgsint, ITI, p. 928, 

Digha, II, p. 147. 

Taitiiriya Up. L 11. 1. 

Bum ПЕЙ Е vilüainl, III, р. O28, 

Dnayünanda Sarasvati in bis Satyürtha-praküs's, modifies this maxim во ва to 
anit his insistence on speaking the truth, whether ii be plensant or unpleasant : 
satyam brüyül, priyam &privam vë, Truth can never indeed be pleasant im the 
literal sense of the term ; by iia very mature it is bound to be unyielding snd um- 
compromising, All that is meant in the above maxim is tha} in speaking truth 
one should not offend the refined taste. 
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up to truth, truthful, utters words that are worthy of trust and not to 
be slightly doubted by the world. Abandoning harsh speech, Gotama 
the Recluse who has completely abstained from it, utters speech 
which is fauliless, sweet to the ears, lovable, goes into the heart, 
agrecable to many, pleasing to many.”! By the expression "that 
which is sweet to the ears” Buddhaghosa understands that which is 
sweetly worded (vyafijana-madhurataya kannainam sukha), and by 
‘that which is lovable’ he understands that which is sweet in meaning 
(atthamadhuratiya pemaniyd).? Asoka, too, insists on uttering words 
that are not harsh, impetuous, rude and that are full of winsome 
cordiality (akhakhase achamde aphalusam sakhinalambhe, 8.R.E. 1), 
The sweetness in meaning ( athasa madhurata ) gets its due emphasis 
in B.E. XIV. 


But the word eschcha conveys also the idea of sachehapalinna 
implying as it does the resolve to keep the fealty to the oath taken, 
to keep the agreement entered into or word given, to keep the 
promiso made under all circumstances, however trying.” The notion 
of sguch n resolve is comprehended by the term dhiti (dhriti, moral 
fortitude) which is met with in S.R.E, IL То be worth the name, 
both the dhiti and the patina must be of an unshaken character 
(ajala, achala, 8. R. E, ID, 'The four principles of sachcha in the above 
sense, dhamma (piety), dhiti ( moral fortitude ) and chiga (self-sacri- 
fite) are grouped together in the moral of the Vanarinda Jataka (No, 
57). The term sochaye ( Pali socheyya ), here translated by purity, 
really implies the sense of purity or the consciousness of being 
oneself pure in body, speech and thought, This may be treated as 
the pre-requisite of a pious deed or an act of virtue, eg. the 


— i: of the sabbath. 
The next pair of terms is composed of madave and sidhave 


( P. E. VIL). In the Pali lists maddava ( Sk. mirdava) is invariably 





l TDigha,I p.4; Musaradam pahsy& musavidi paliviralo mmans Gotamo 
sachcharvüdi sachchasandho theto packchilyiko avisamviidako lokssaa. Pharu- 
savacham pahiya pharosa-vichi pajivirato samana Gotamo ya вй yekî nejî 
kannasukh& pemani;s badsra:pgamiü pori bshujaunkania bahujanumanpi. 

! Bumangala-vilisini, I, p. 78. Cf. Arthas'zstra, IL. 10. 

! Ci. Digha, IIT, p. 161 : sakhino. 

* QOL Digha, IIT, p. 171. Rama is extolled in the Rainiyans an entyasandha. 

5^ CL Jütaka, V, pp. 481, 468. 
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combined with the concept of ajjava ( Sk. arjava ),! Corresponding 
to the grouping of tapas, dinam, arjavam, ahimsi and satyavachanam 
in tha Chharidozya Upanishad ( II, 17, 4.) we have in the Jitaka 
( V, p. 878 ) the categorisation of the following concepts : 
Danam silam parichchigam ajjavam maddavam tapam 
akkodham avihimsam cha khantii cha avirodhanam. 


The word ajjava signifies moral rectitude or uprightness, which 
lias behind Asoka’s principles of uniformity in procedure and 
uniformity in justice ( viyohila samati damda-samats, P, IV ). 
By maddava is meant gentleness, mildness, which is the opposite 
of intrepidity (sahasa) accounting for all rash acts of violence, 
detent jion and coercion ( vadho bamdhanam palikilesam ). 








“In sidhava we have the concept of nobleness which underlies all 
noble deeds (südhavani, P.E. VII). The noble deeds are all good 
deeds (kalüpam, kayanáni, R.E. V, P.E. II). The kalyinas or good 
deeds emphasized in the Jataka (V, p. 492) are precisely those 
repeatedly mentioned in ihe edicís.? 

he concept of khamti ( kshanti) is combined with that of 
lahudamdata ( light. punishment ) in E[.E. XIIIL. In the Mahahamsa 
Jitaka, we have the succession of the four concepts of akkodha, 
avihimes, khanti and avirodhana, According to the  scholiast, 
friendliness { metti ) is at the back of the first, compassion ( karuna ) 
is at the back of the second, the third implies the notion of toleration 
or forbearance (adhivisana), and the fourth means non-hostility.® 
Though khanti and titikkha are often used as synonyms, the former 
is taken to mean the toleration of a person who is physically stronger 
by one whois physically weaker and the second to mean the toleration 
ofa weaker person by a stronger man. The Buddhist khanti is far 
more than the Christian idea of forbearance: in that in the practice 
of this moral quality the oppressed are expected not only to patiently 
bear ihe pain-of oppression caused but also to think well of the 
oppressor. the Bhazg: vad Gita ( XVI. 43 h kshama ( 1 L&., kEshünti ) 
is succeeded by dhriti or moral fortitude. 








! Butta-nipüta, verse 250, Cf. Manu, VI. 97, enumerating the ten principles 
of dbriti, kebamA, dama, asteys, s'aucha, indriya-nigraha, dh], vidyZ, satya and 
akrodha, The Jaina list of ten principles consists of kshama, m&rdava, &rjava, 
salya, a'aucha, satyania, tapa, tyiga, &kirpehanya and brahmacharya. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ti, p. 253. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DHARMA-VIJAYA 


With Asoka, precisely as with Buddha and other Indian thinkers, 
Dharma was not only a way of life or means of elevation of human 
nature but also a weapon for the conquest of men’s hearts, a royal 
means of bringing about a permanent cultura! understanding between 
the countries and peoples and building a new nation or imperialism 
on that very foundation. It remains yet to be seen how the Dharma- 
vijaya оѓ Абока served to place India between the cultures, to create, 
in other words, a Greater Indin with universalism as its ideal for 
the furtherance of the common cause of humanity, 

Aéoka's Dharma-vijaya was just one of the [our great cultural 
conquests made by the Indo-Aryansin pre-Muslim Indias, the other 
three being the Digvijaya of Agni, the Dharma-vijaya of the Great 
Epic, and the 'Trailokya vijaya of the Kárapdavyüha. 

1. Definition of Dharma-vijaya : Conquest is the dominant 
thought of a heroic ase, a warrior king,a war-like people, a virile 
race, a militant faith. It presupposes in all cases consciousness of 
strength, a sense ol certainty about the rightness of the cause 
esponsed, a strong conviction about the success to be attained, 
a vision of the future to follow, an intrepid will to act, an unabated 
geal to proceed, a great power of endurance to withstand the 
obstacles on the way, à sense of preparedness, a capacity to adjust 
means to ends, an uncommon energy for incessant action, and a well- 
disciplined army to carry out the orders. Its motive factors or 
springs of action may be either greed, malevolence and folly or 
magnanimity, amity end wisdom. It is possible by some kind 
of weapon. If it is possible by the sword, it goes by the name of 
Saragakya or Siyakas-vijaya, and if by piety, it deserves the name of 
Dharma-vijaya ( R.E. XIII) The weapons other than those implied 
by Dharma are taken to be comprehended by the antithetical term 
Adharma.' The sword symbolises the violent method with all its 
strategic ekills and accessories resorted to on the [failure of the 
diplomatic means of conciliating, bribing and jcausing dissension. 
Dharma stands for the peaceful method with all its friendly acts of 





give and take. Where greed is found to be the motive factor, the 





1 Jataka, IV, p LZ 
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conquest is to be classed ns Lobha-vijaya,! and where malevolence is 
the motive factor, it is to be called Asura-vijaya.* With these two 
forms of conquest is to be contrasted what is called Dharms-vijaya or 
conquest by Dharma.® As a moral concept, the Dharma-vijaya 
implies some amount of human consideration and mental discipline 
to conform to the laws of approved human conduct. 

As defined in the Arthasastra (XIII. 1), the Lobhayijaya aims at 
what may be safely gained in land or money and the Asura-vijaya 
aims not merely at seizing the land, treasure, sons and wives and all 
of the conquered but also at taking his life, while the aim of Dharma- 
vijaya is fulfilled with mere obeisance or surrender (abhyavapatti) on 
the part of the conquered, In the words of Kalidasa, the Dharma- 
vijaya consists in robbing the conquered king of his glory but not 
of his territory,4 Asoka’s Dharma-vijaya consists, on the other hand, 
in the expression of good will and the assurance of territorial 
integrity ( S.B.E. IL), the friendly acts of publie utility ( E. E. II ), 
and the advancement of the cause of humanity through piety 
(КЕЕ. ХШ). 

Professor Nilkanta Sastri poignantly observes: “Whatever the 
relative ages of our texts, the classification of conquests and 
conquerors in Hindu political theory is logically complete, and has 
the ring of antiquity, and we may take it that the expression 
Dharmevijaya was first carried in contrast to lobha-or-artha and 
asuravijaya" ( Calcutta Review, 1943, Feb., p. 121). The Jataka 
distinction between Dhamma and Adhamma-vijaya (IV, p. 102) and 
Adokn’s distinction between the Dhamma and the Sarnáaka (RE, 
XIII) presupposes the iden of just two kinds of vijays, one the 
Dharma and the other Ariha or Asura, 

The idea of Dharma-vijaya developed in the Brahmanicnl as well 
a6 the Buddhistic line of thinking. Thecommon point between the 
two conceptions is that both are free from the thought about terri- 
torial aggrandisements,> The mere acknowledgement of supremacy 





1 Same sas Arthavijays in Mahabharata, XT 66. 88, 

š Same as Acuravijaya in ibid, XII. 68. 88, 

' Arthas’astra, XIII, 1 ; Mahitbhitrata, ХП. 56,88, Harivame'a, L 14 21. 

t HBaghurums'a, ГҮ. 4. 

^ Of Digha, TIT, p. 626. : yathibhotiam eba bhniijatha, "Enjoy your territories 
ав heretofore,” 

Nilkanin Sastri's paper—"Dharmarijsya aud Dhammavijaya" in tha Calcutta 
Review, 1949, Feh, 115 fü for an illuminsiing commen on ihe three kinds 
of vijaya, 
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by the weaker powers was sufficient, according to the Arthsdastra, to 
satisfy the demand of Dharma-vijaya. It appears from the Great 
Epic account of the Digvijaya of the Pandavas that the offering of 
presenta,! or of revenues, or of both was to be the tangible expression 
af obeisance or submission on the part of the conquered. 

Though mere ultimatum or negotiation through the enyoys 
sometimes sufficed to effect it, the Brahmanical Dharma-vijaya was 
undeniably a conquest by the sword. Adoka rightly characterised it 
asa milder method of conquest where forbearance ( kshinti ) and 
light punishment ( Inghudandata ) were to be practised and preferred 
(B.E. XIII. The Buddhistic Dharma-vijasya was to be achieved, on 
the other hand, without the employment of the sword or armed force 
(adandena asatthena) but certainly by means of the doctrine meaning 
the superior ideal of humanity ( dhammena abhivijiya ).* 

In neither case, the Dharma-vijaya implied the idea of disbanding 
the army or lessening the military equipment ;* it presupposed, on the 
other hand, the sufficient strength and preparedness of the army and 
the full military equipment backed by adequate state resources and 
other elements of sovereignty. As Buddha emphatically puts it, 
invincible shall be the position of the righteous king overlord, not 
shaken by any human rival or enemy, internal or external, and the 
territory under his benign sway and protection shall be undisturbed, 
free from all signa of aggression and oppression, thornless, populous, 
prosperous, secure, tranquil and unulcerated.* 

There is not the slightest hint in the edicts and legends of Adoka 
that he either disbanded the army or was not fully prepared to cope 





t QOL Hüthigumph& Inscription in which the king of Pándya is said to have 
sent valuable presenta to a 

* Digha, II, p.69, 

* Tha atory of Vidulabha in the Dhammapada Commentary, I, p: HOL, goei 
to ahow that the vow of non-viclenoe on the part of the S iiyae sadly fniled to stay 
the ernel hand of tho invader who earried out» plan of ruthless massacre in their 
territory, The overcoming of the brute force by virtue or eoul-foree, as sdrocated' 
in the Mabiuilava Játska, is & Utopian idea. 

* Digha, ПІ, рр. 50, 146. contains the following deseription of the sintely 
position of the righteous king overlord : 

chiturants vijitivi janspads-thivariyappatto snttn-ratana-samannigate...... 
Paro sabasssm kho pan asea puttu bhavanti #128 virangarip® parscenn-pamaddani, 
Bo imam psthavim s&gnrapariyatntam akhilam akaptakam iddham phitam khemam 
sivam nirabbudam adandens asstthena abhivijiya ajjhavnsati, Avikkambhiyo hoti 
(abbhanisrena va bihirens үй) manussabhitens pachehattikens pachchimittena, 
Bee also Sumangalaviliszin!, III. p, 922, 
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with the menace to the security of life and property of the citizens 
arising from the mischievous action of the Atavis ( R.E. XIII ) or to 
his territory arising from the inimical action of the independent 
neighbours ( S.R.E. II ). 


Arrian’s remark that ‘a sense of justice prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India' must not 
be taken to mean that any Indian king was lacking in the ambition 
of gaining the coveted position of a chituranta or conqueror of the 
earth extending as far ns the four seas, i.e., of a supreme lord of Jam- 
budvipa. Brahmanism went to encourage the predatory instinct in 
man by according a popular religions sanction to the periodical 
hunting and military expeditions ( mrigaya, digvijaya ) on the part of 
a warrior king and & war-like people. It tended to foster the idea of 
conquest, no matter whether it was actuated by an avaricious, 
demoniac or righteous motive, The worldly motive was thereby 
kept in the forefront and the cultural motive in the background. In 
the Brahmanical tradition the Digvijaya of Agni was shown to have 
proceeded side by side with the Digvijaya of tha warriors, the latter 
reaching its consummation in the performance of either the horse- 
sacrifice ( Aévamedha-yajiia) or the still grander sacrifice called 
Riajssiya, each containing in its programme the holding of a Sabha or 
Coronation Durbar. 


With Buddha the Dharma-vijaya achieved without the employ- 
meni of the sword or armed force implied the welcoming by the 
rival monarchs or powers of the cause of piety espoused by the 
righteous king emperor or euperior power,’ and this was precisely ihe 
underlying thought of the Dharma-vijaya of Adoka. As the great 
Maurya emperor himself pote it, “This, of course, is considered the 

1 Digha, IM, p 8M.: Ehi kho mahirija, sigatam 

mahiirija, sigaiag be mahürijn, anurisa анһа И, 
Raja chakkavatti evam fia: pino oa hantabbo, adinnam 
nüdütsbbatn,.,....... yathibhuliari eha bhunijalhü ii, 

Nilakants Sastri acutely obzgerves š 

"In this conquest by Dhatims, the stresa falla on the justice and virtue of the 
king who builds up for himself by long practice of Dhamma a high moral enperiority 
symbolized by the presence of wheel, ond this soperiority secures for him the 
voluntary obedience of all rival kings on the face of the earth, The army iz indeed 
praesent with the king, bot i¢ is eimply sn ornamental adjunct, there being no 
fighting or any employment of fores. Bob the conquest ond empire are real, 
though the imperialism ia mild and benevolent іп ite nature.” The Caleuíta 
Beview, 19413, Vol. LXX XVI, p. 118, 

š 
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chief conquest by the Beloved of the goda, namely, the conqnest by 
piety. This has been achieved by the Beloved of the gods here as 
well'as among all the borderers, even over a distance of six hundred 
leagues, (where the rulers are) the Greek king named Antiochus and 
four other (Greek) kings beyond the said Antiochus, namely, Ptolemy, 
Antigonas, Magas (and) Alexander, and constantly (the ruling peoples 
are) the Cholas, and Pandyas, even the Tümraparpyas, S0 algo here, 
in the king's territory, among the Yaunas and Kambojas, the Nabha- 
kas and Nabhapamktis, the (parent) Bhojas and their offshoots,’ the 
Andhras and Parinda-Paradas—everywhere (the people) follow the 
moral instruction of the Beloved of the gods. Even where the 
envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go, even (there) they hearing 
of the system of piety and moral instruction of the Beloved of the 
gods, abide by and will abide by the Daw of Piety” (R.E. XIII). 
The essence of Asoka’s Dharma-vyijaya may be shown to have bean 
recorded in the Gupta coin legends: sucharitair s&vargam  Jayaii. 
"He conquers even the heavens by virtues." 

2. Dharma-vijaya of the Great Epic: We have in the Sabha- 
parva of the Great Epic a graphic account of the digvijaya or military 
campaigns undertaken by the four Pandava brothers and of its 
sequel—the Rijasiya sacrifice performed by king Yudhishthira, all 
under the guidance of Krishna Vasudeva. Its main narrative is 
concerned, however, with the great battle of Kurukshetra valiantly — 
fought and won by the Pandavas under the same guidance of the 
Buperman and God incarnate and with the laudable object of 
founding a dharmarijya. The victory at the battle of Kurukshetra, 
too, was consummated by the performance of a horse-sacrifice by the 
Pandavas and the convening of a Coronation Durbar. The Bhagavad 
Gita contains a philosophic explanation of the battle of Kurukshetra, 
while the Sanatsujatiya Gita presents an elaborate. explanation of the 
doctrine of sapram&da or principle of action which characterized 
Aáoka's Dharma and guided all his noble undertakings and efforts, 
and which, ss m matter of fact, was the distinctive tenet of all the 
heroic Indo-Aryan faiths of the past rooted in áraddha, 
| The digvijaya of the Jaina king Eharavela as described in tlie 

Hithigumpha ineoription, the digvijaya of the great Hindu king 
Samudragupta as described in his Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription 
and the digvijaya of Raghu ss described by Kalidasa in ШЕЛ 





* This discards the Ба кайан by ‘the Bhojas and tha hereditary 
Bhojas.' 
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yaniia partake all of the nature of the digvijaya of the Pandavas us 
described in the Great Epic and fall, therefore, within its scope. 

The idea of this digvijaya occurred to Arjuna after the killing of 
Jarigandha, the most powerful monarch of the Brihadratha dynasty 
of Magadha and a renowned scion of the Chedi race of warriora who 
were hostile to the aspirations of the Andhaka-Vrishnis or Yadayas of 
Western India, Krishna Vasudeva himself belonged to the Satvata 
orAndhaka Vrishni family of Dyaraka which was matrimonially 
connected with the Pandavas as well as the Chedis of the Chedi 
country. The express motive behind this digvijaya is stated to be the 
increase of the liquid reserve and financial strength of the rising state 
by the collection of booties consisting in revenues and valuable 
presents,’ This motive is praised as warrior-like in spite of ita being 
predatory and earthly. | 

Four brothers started in four directions, each in one direction on 
an suspicions day, at an auspicious moment and under an auspicious 
asterism, Arjuna who proceeded to the north conquered the whole 
northern division of Jambudyipa comprising the upper half of the 
Punjab proper, the whole of the state of Kashmir and Jammu, the 
Himalayan region extending as far east as the Upper Assam Valley, 
Manipur and Chin Hills, and the trans-Himalayan hill-tracts and 
countries extending as far north as the southern boundary of 
Uitarakuru, The list of the conquered included monarchs, ruling 
classes, hill tribes and savages, All of them were reduced to the 
position of karadas, Bhima who proceeded to the east conquered the 
countries east of Kuru including Bengal and the Lower Assam Valley. 
Sahadeva who proceeded to the south conquered the countries that 
lay to the south of Kura and whole of the southern division of 
Jambudvipa extending as far down as Pandya and Dravida, Chondra- 
Kerala and Simbala, The western countries that lay to the west of 
Kuro extenied as far west as the Lower Indus Valley and even 
included the territories of the Pahlavas, the Barbaras, the Yavanas 
and the S’skns. The Бајазпуа sacrifice was performed thereafter 
at Hastinapura, A grand feast wasa given. A sabha was held to 
establish the paramount sovereignty of Yudhishihira and the divinity - 
or supreme personality of Krishna (Yudhishihirübhishekan cha 





1  Mahabhürata, IL 25, 8; Arjuns saidd— ` | 
Tatra krityam aham manye koshasys parivardhannun 
karam üharayisbyümi rüjiüiab s&rvün nripottama. 
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Vasudevasya charhapam).! The military campaigns involved all 
the three forms of conquest. 

Such a wide geographical vision of Jambudvipa together with an 
intimate knowledge of the individual countries and peoples as we 
obtain from the Great Epic aceount of the digvijaya is inconceivable 
previous to the reign of the Nandas and Mauryss of Magadha. The 
inclusion of the nameof the S’akas, Yavanas and Pahlavas in the 
list of conquered peoples and territories means that the account in 
the Santi Pauraniki version of the Great Epic is Gupta or pre-Gupta 
but definitely post-Asokan, post-B'unga and post-Kushapa. Whether 
such an account of the digvijuya appeared or not in the earlier 
Vaidampayana or pre-Paninian version of the Great Epic? is still a 
disputed question. The geographical references of Panini? may be 
shown to be on a par with those in the pre-Adokan Pali Canonical 
texts which confine our vision to Jambudvipa. These allusions lead 
us to think of the countries and peoples in the Uttarapatha or Punjab 
proper, comprising the Upper and Lower Indus Valleys, the Hima- 
layan region, the Middle Country to the west of modern Bengal, the 
Western India and the Central India. These hardly take us further 
south than the river Gódavari.* In such post-Adokan Pali Canonical 
works as the Mahaniddesa, Buddhavamea and Apodina we have 
mention of India's trade-relations, internal and external. Even such 
adistant country as China (China) finds mention in the Buddha- 
vàmsa and Apadina. The Mahiniddesa list includes the name of 
Suvarnabhumi, Taámraparpi and Yava (Java) The Bavern Jataka. 
refers to India's sea-borne trade with Bûveru (Babylon). The 


E Mabābbārata, IT. 89. 15. In this very epic, HIT. 258, we sra given m similar 
aceoun! of the military expedition of Karna who went north, south, east and west, 
Here wa have mention of ihe Haimavaiika kings (Haimavatikān jitv 8), a term by 
which are meant the rulers who hold their territories on the whole eastern extension 
of the Himalayan range from Radhi (modern Hüdhis in the Champiiran district) to 
Assam. Here Nepal is distinctly montioned as a Hoimavatika country with many 
principalities (Nepdiavishaye ye cha rijinal) and Anga, Vanga; Kalings, Sundika, 
Mithila, Magadba and Karkakhanja are plased in the Eastern division below ihe 
Himalsyas. This campaign, too, was followed by a Iüjastigs eanrifice and Durbar. 

* Pünini, IV. 5. 104 , VI. 2. 58. 

* 3bid, IV. 1. 18. IY. 1.19; IV. 1. 45, IV. 1.64; IV. L 111, IV. 114 , IV. 1. 
148; IV. 1. 158 ; IV. 1. 155 , IV. 1. 157 , 1V. 1.180 , IV. 1, 189 ; IV. 1. 170, IV. 1. 
172-178 ; IV. 2. 74-77 , IV. 4. 109-110 ;1V. 23, 117-119 ; IV. 2, 122-129 , IV. 2 181 , 
1V, 2. 132, IV. 2 185 , IV. 8. 81; IV. &. 00-04; 1V.3. 128; V. L 413, VI. 3. 99-101 ; 
ҮП. 8. 14. 

* B,C. Law India As 
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geographical vision of India's trade-routes and trade-relations which 
these works give us agrees in many respects with that in the prose- 
treatise of the Arthaáastra which in its extant form can hardly be 
treated as a pre-Christian work. Sylvain Lévi has successfully tried 
with the help of the Bribatkatbā to locate many of the places 
mentioned in the Mahaniddess nlong the eastern sea-const extending 
from India to China and Java. But these places, & g; Ajapatha 
Mendapatha (two together=Ajamija, Ajmir), Masikapatha 
(=Mousika of the Greek writers), Takkola (near Ajmir), Angaloka, 
Tangans, Yona, Paramayona, Alasands, may all again be connected 
with the North-Western trade-route' and located im the Punjab 
proper or near about. Referring to the Ramayana, too, one may 
observe that the Pali story of Daéaratha locates the place of Rama’s 
exile in the Himalayan region, and that the earlier version of the 
Rama story did not push Rama’s wanderings with Sita and 
TLakshmana beyond the banks of the Godávart. — The realistic account 
ofthe land-route by which Rama reached Pündyakapáta and the 
region of the Tamraparn! river to have a view of the Pirasamudra or 
Ceylon from the Indian shore and other incidental geographical 
references that appear in Valmiki’s epic are post-Asokan but not, 
perhaps, post-Christian.. 

The account of Kharayela’s military campaigns goes to show that 
be had by-passed the main territory of his contemporary S'ütakarni in 
carrying his conquest up to the town of Asika (Rishika) on the 
Krishnvenva (Krishna), humbled the Rashtrikas and Bhojakas of the 
Vidyüdhara countries (along the Vindhya range of hills), compelled 
the king of Pandya in the extreme south to send bim presente, sub- 
dued Brihaspatimitra, the contemporary ruler of Angs-Magadha, 
drove back a contemporary Yavana (Greek) king to Mathurá, and 
defeated the rulers of Uttarapatha. 


Behind Kalidasa's imaginary description. of Raghu's India-wide 
digvijaya was the digvijaya of the Pandavas as well as that of 
Samudragupta. The account -of Samudragupta’s digvijaya holds 
undoubtedly before us the picture of an India-wide sovereignty 
resulting from the following forms of conquest: (1) the Dharma 
yijaya (grahana-moksha ) bringing great fortunes ( mahabhagya ' 
effected in the case of all the rulers of South India (Dnakšhinapasatha ; 
(2) the Prasabha-uddharana, a form of Asurn-vijayn serving to greatly 





° — 1. 77 : Uttarüpathenübritam. 
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strengthen his treasury and army! (prabhava-mahat) effected in the 
case of several rulers of Northern India (Aryüvarta)]; (3) the Asura- 
vijaya {paricharaki-karana) effected in the case of all Atavika rulers; 
(4) the Lobhavijaya (keradanajiakarana pranimigamana) effected in / 
ihe case of the frontier powers and wat-like republican tribes ; .and 
(5) that by the virtue of granting a charter of liberty (garutmadanka) 
after the weaker power had madea voluntary self-surrender, or sought 
for & matrimonial allowance, or offered presents ( iimanivedana- 
kanyopiyana-dina), a form of Dharma-vijayn effected in the case of 
Sakamurundjas, the Sinhalese nation and the inhabitants of all other 
adjacent islands. 

It is easily understandable even to common sense that the 
Rajasays sacrifice was availed of aa a socio political and semi religious 
device for proclaiming and establishing the paramount sovereignty of 
Yudhishthira, What is bewildering to common sense is the question 
—was it the proper occasion for proclaiming Krishna Vasudeva as 
the Superman and Supreme Being and establishing his divinity. 
The bewildering and overwhelming of common sense instead of 
organizing and enlightening it is, as we shall see anon, the main 
trend of the Great Epie thought which is vitiated throughout by its 
diplomatic undercurrent. Let us for the present examine the 
arguments put forward in the Great Epic in favour of the proposal 
for ihe unanitnous acceptance of Krishna as the divinity, the supreme 
human personality, the highest object of popular adoration and the 
worthiest recipient of the homage of the sacrifice. 

When among the invited, S'i$upala of the Chedi royal house 
raised a dissentient voice, expressed resentment and openly challanged 
the propriety of the proposal, Yudhishthira gently besonght him to 
agree to the proposal and tried to pacify him by advancing ап argu- 
mentum ad hominem as well as an argumentum ad verucundum.? 

Of the three arguments advanced by Bhishma, the frst is worldly, 
the second rational, and the third theological ie, questionable. The 
first argument is based on the maxim : 

Kshatriyab kshatriyam jiivü rane rapakritamvarab, 
yo mufichati vase kritva gurur bhavati tasya sab. 

“A warrior becomes a victor in war by conquering another 
warrior. He who releases the conquered king after bringing him 





into subjection becomes a guru (superior) to the latter,” 


i ^Arkhaa'zsira, VL. 2: kos'a-danpda-balam prabhus'aktil. 
1 Mahazbhiürala, II, 83. 7-10, 
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At the Rajasüya Durbar there was not a single monarch present 
who was nob conquered by the Pandavas through the power of 
, Krishna, Many powerful kings were conquered by Krishna in 
‘battles, So he became a guru to all of them. The whole world 
became established in him in the sense, no doubt, that he came to 
hold then the balance of power in Indis, : 

The second argument proceeds on the axiom that he who excels 
the wise in moral and personal qualities is to be deemed most worthy 
of the homage : 

Gunair vriddhan atikramya Harih archyatamo matah. 

Krishna excelled even the wisest among the Brahmans in his 
knowledge of the Vedas and Vedingas and the michtest among the 
Kshatriyos in his fighting strength ( baladhikya ), The moral and 
personal qualities with which Krishna was endowed consisted of 
liberality, skill, learning, heroism, judiciousness, fame, superior 
intelligence, lineage, Inck, endurance, contentment and prosperity : 

Dinam dikshyam érutam gauryam brth 
kirtir buddhirnitama, 
santatih $rir dhritis tushtih pushtié cha 
niyatichyute, ! 

On this ground alone Krishna might be claimed to have been the 
teacher, the father and the guru, entitled to the homage by the 
consensus of opinion : 

Tam enam lokassmpannarm achüryam pitaram gurum 

arghyam architam archürham sarve samkshantum arhatha.? 

The third argument which is extraordinary rests on the popular 
veneration of Krishga as Divinity or God incarnate, the highest 
personality in all the worlds of life and existence : 

Ueddhvam tiryag adhas chaiva yàvati jagato gatih, 
sadevakeshu lokeshu Bhagavan Kedavo mukham, 

It passes common human comprehension how e human being, 
however mighty und perfect and great in soul-power, might be 
eulogized as the inexhaustible first cause and the final cause 
of the world : 

Krishna eva hi lokinam utpattir api chavyayah, 
у hi krite viévam idam NM charicharam,* 





1 Ibid, II. 88. 17-20. 
* Thid, IH. 88.21, 
* Ibid, IL 88.28-29, 
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The Great Epic has not, however, concealed from view the other 
side of the picture. It has put into the mouth of S'i$upala what 
might be the bold criticism of the whole affair of this Rajasaya 
sacrifice. Krishpa's motive ia construed to be self-establishment by 
taking fall advantage of an earthly situation : 

Ayuktam &tmanah püjíim tvam punar bahu manyashe, 
havishah prapya nishyandam praa&ita éveva nirjane.! 

The things came ultimately to such a pass that there was no 
other alternative left but to stop the arrogance of S'idupala by a 
furious method, to silence the critic and to crush the rising party by 
killing its leader and spokesman. Krishya took upon himself the 
opprobrium of beheading S‘iéupala with his chakrayudha. Before 
this drastic step had been taken B'iáupala's mother interceded on his 
behalf and Krishna promised in the presence of all to forgive him, 
But to common sense the act of beheading is irreconcilable with thé 
solemn promise of forgiving. The argument of the strong prevailed. 
Such is the rule of the majority which is guided by a mob psychology 
and is not infrequently arbitrary and tyrannical. This is поі араіп 
the only instance recorded in the Great Epic where the critic having 
the moral courage of expressing his honest opinion was hooted ont 
of the court. When af the victorious conclusion of the bottle of 
Kurukshetra all the Brahmans led by the greed of gifts and favours 
came in fo pronounce their blessings on. Yudhishjhira, one of tham 
had the audacity to condemn his action saying that he had gained 
this earthly sovereignty at the cost of many of his own people. The 
rest of the interested Brahmans uttered hum and decried the fellow, 
saying in one voice that he was not a Brahman but a charvaka or 
goblin in disguise. Such has been the way of the madding crowd, 
the thonghtless world. When a person succeeds by hook or crook in 
establishing Rob Roy’s simple rule of might is right, the priests with 
their blessings, the Pandits with their learned interpretations, the 
sycophants with their flatteries and the followers with their devotional 
sentiments change it into a divine rule of right is might. 

Now let us see if the position at all improves by the philosophic 
explanation of the battle of Kurukshetra offered in the Bhagavad Gita 
which is the most authoritative Book of the Hindus. According as 
we take this battle to bea historical event or an internal affair of 
oneself, a battle against one’s internal enemies, the Bhagavad Gita 
teaches either a war philosophy or a religious method of self-realiza- 








SE —— == 
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tion through self-conquest, Whether the one or the other, the 
foundation of a dharmarajya is its avowed aim, In one respect, this 
dharmarājya means a Holy Empire of India without, and in another, 
n kingdom of righteousness within. 

The Holy Empire of India is sought to be founded by an interne- 
cine and global war in the sub-continent which resulted in the 
destruction of all great warriors, the destruction of the Kurus, the 
descendants of the Pandavas, the annihilation of the Yadavas and the 
Brihadrathas; and the general emasculation of hnmanity. The 
Great Epic goes to show that the New World sought to be created 
through the battle of Kurukshetra was a world of desolation and 
despair, the inhabitants whereof began to utter in their helplessness 
the pitiful cry of Hi Krishna, Ha Krishna! The thrilling narrative 
of Rama’s exploits in Valmiki’s epic ends similarly in the most 
catastrophic tragedy of the destruction of the most prosperous city of 
Ayodhya in the north and that of the equally prosperous city of 
Svarnalanka in the south. Both the religion of the strong justifying 
all diplomatic artifices, violent methods, valiant feats, nefarious 
acis and self-aggrandisements in the name of God, Divine purpose, 
Holy Empire and New World, and the religion of the infirm seeking 
consolation in the Lord's name and through the thoughtless fatalism 
of some kind are equally reprehensible. The war philosophy, deve. 
loped in the Great Epic in general and the Bhagavad Gita in parti- 
cular, seeks to establish the following beliefs: (a) that all beings are 
the creatures of time of which the decree is unavoidable; (b) that 
the Divine Will works through and ultimately prevails in all the 
dramas of life in heaven and on earth ; (c) that the world-order and 
the astronomical universe are far far greater than a man, however 
powerful and mighty he may be; (d) that the race-instinct is the 
real goading factor in man’s life than the momentary prick of 
conscience or reflective mood ; and (e) that there is a mightier power 
than all earthly lords, led by the demoniac spirit of arrogance, self- 
conceit, atheism and defiance of all divine laws, to act as the arbiter 
of their fate. 

So far as the war philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita is concerned, 
its arguments are irrelevant, incongruous and unconvincing as 
answers to the points raised by Arjuna from the common sense point 
of view. When brought into the battle-field, Arjuna felt sad to think 
that to commence the battle was to fight against his own kith and kin, 
teachers and elders and other persons for whose good and happiness 
he would desire victory, sovereignty and fame ; if they were all killed, 
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for whose sake he would attain it, what was the use of attaining it 7 
An internecine war is likely to result in the destruction of one’s own 
people which in its turn results in the loss of the chastity of women." 
The promiscuity of sex-relations leads to the loss of the purity of the 
blood and fusion of races which in its turn leads to the loss of the 
family tradition and race heritage. When the high tradition is lost, 
the whole human race is overtaken by corruption, impiety and sin,* 

When Aégoka reflected upon the scene of carnage and bloodshed 
and after-effects of the aggressive war waged on Kalinga, it occurred 
tohim: “In conquering indeed an unconquered country, the slaying 
or dying or deporting which occurs there is considered an extremely 
painful and serious matter by the Beloved of the gods. Even more 
serious than that is this, that those who dwell there, whether the 
Brihmanas or the S‘ramanas or other sects of householders in whom 
are established this respectful attention fo high personages,....., to 
them occurs hurt or death or deportation of beloved ones, or that 
even (as regards) those well-controlled ones whose affection has not 
diminished, if those who „are their friends, associates, comrades and 
relatives encounter disaster, on that account that, too, becomes a 
cause of hurt to. them, This is a common reaction to all men 
and a serious matter in the opinion of the Beloved of the gods." 
( R.B. XIII). 

Instead of considering the points raised by Arjuns, Vasudeva 
simply accuses him of cowardice (klaivya), insinuating that inwardly 
he was afraid of risking the fame ofa great warrior earned by him, 
and proceeds with his grandiloquent discourses that are incoherent, 
and ultimately reveals his omniform to overawe the earthly hero, 
wanting Arjuna to do his behest. 

The Dharmarajya in the sense of a kingdom of rightousness Within 
is sought to be founded in the Bhagavad Gita also on a set of beliefs 
indispensable to its syncretic philogophy of life and action. Looked 
at from the point of view of the literary history of India, the Gita 
literature started by way of a deflection from the Upanishad. But 
for the synthetic religious setting of jianayoga, karmayoga and 
bhaktiyoga, the docetic Sátvata cult of Purushottama, and the shifting 
of emphasis from jñana and karma to bhakti ( devotional sentiment ) 
the Bhagavad Gita has hardly any originality of its own as regards 
its ideas, principles and practices that are mostly drawn from different 
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1 Мирер Basu's book—Cupid joins the war. Ono may read with profit, 
! Bhagsvad Giiz, I. 26-44, 





sources. The catalogue of ethical concepts which geta prominence 
through the perorations of the poetical discourse was the fullest 
development, as we sought to show, from its humbler be- 
ginning in the instruction of the Upanishad teacher Ghora 
Angirasa who is respresented as the guru of Krishna, The interested 
reader of the Upanishads is likely to be amazed at Krishna's being 
in the role of à Teacher himself of all ihe wisdom of the past and the 
future,—the pupil of whom it is said that at the time of his death, 
he took refuge in the Deity applying to Him the three attributes 
of being the undecaying, immutable and living one: akshitam asi, 
achyutam asi, prünasamáüitam asi, It is further said that he ceased 
to thirst for things worldly on hearing Angirasa’s instruction (apipasa 
eva sa babhüva) No part of a teacher is assigned to him even by 
mistake,! It is nevertheless important to watch how the idea of 
a grand edifice of religious thought came to be developed out of 
such crude materials. In the Gita, Krishna Vasudeva, the friend, 
philosopher and guide, is represented as saying to Arjuna, a typical 
warrior of fame and worldly man with strong common sense and 
goodness of nature : 1 

(i) Believe that thy real self is the soul in a bodily garb, which 
is cast away when it is worn out and replaced by a new one 
in the process of metempsychosis ; 

(ii) Believe that the soul which is thy true self is the entity 
that outlasts all apparent changes, it being by its essential 
nature unborn, undying, unchanging, immutable, imperish- 
able and untouchable by all thy actions ; 

(ii) Believe that the soul within thee and the soul within the 
universe are identical in their nature ; 

(iy) Believe that thy first duty is to look into thyself and find 
out thy true self and the true self of the rest of things and 
beings by lifting the veil which hides the true nature and 
identity of the two ; 

(v) Believe that thy folly lies in coming away from God and 
coming into thyself, being deluded by the thought that thou 
art different from Him ; 

(vi) Believe that with the true vision of reality thou wilt see 
thee їп the all and the all in thee, and ultimately nothing 
and none but God ; 





1 Chbhündogya Up., IIT, 17. 
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(vi) Believe that placed that thou art in life, the utmost thou 
canst do is to purify thy motive ; 

(vii) Believe that the right way to work in life is to surrender 
thy will to the Divine and to feel always that thou art not 
the agent but only an instrument to His will fulülling 
itself І 

(ix) Believe that the possession of the godly estate far 
outweighs in value that of the demoniac ; 

(x) Believe that God is the alpha and the omega of the 
universé, the almighty and the infinite, the incomparable, 
the imperishable, the inexhaustible, the immanent, the 
transcendent, the greatest of the great and the smallest 
of the small ; 

(xi) Believe that all the modes of knowing, all the methods of 
action, and all the forms of worship are the manifold 
mode of approach towards Godhead, and hence meant 
ultimately for Him ; and 

(xii) Believe that all the social grades and all the human 
institutions are to be respected and utilized and not to be 
interfered with, these being created by the Divine will. 

Thus indeed was laid the stable and spacious philosophie 
foundation of the Hindu faith (éraddha) enlivened with devotional 
sentiment (bhakti), the faith consisting of a set of beliefs, laying down 
certain principles of human conduct, commending certain rules 
of life, and emphasizing certain religious practices. A grand order 
of harmony, full of life, meaning, truth, good and beauty, is conceived 
to enable us to realize and appreciate the unity as truth behind the 
puzzling diversity or multiplicity of existences, forms, motives, 
expressions, thoughts, tendencies and actions. 'This order had behind 
it the Vedic and Upanishadie conception of the organic unity of the 
visible universe of the world, of life, of the society, as well as of the 
State, with a division of labour among the component elements or 
constituents of each. Herbert Spencer is the modern advocate of 
such an organic theory carrying too far the analogies between a living 
organism on the one hand and the material universe, the world of 
life, the society and the state on the other. Unfortunately for India 
the fanciful organic idea was sanctified in Hinduism into a captivating 
religious faith. The popular poetical imagery seeking to represent 
the alternate appearances and disappearances of the cosmic system 
in a fixed rotatory order in the analogy of a wheel turning round and 
round on its eternally fixed axle stood against the idea of a forward 
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movement, In the cumbersome scheme of harmony where the 
diverse races of men with their distinctive traite, the different social 
grades and trade-guilds with their special caste privileges and 
handicaps and exclusive occupations on a hereditary basis, etc., were 
sought to be accommodated and the scope of their existence, com- 
petition, education and environment had to be narrowed down and 
curtailed. The rigidity of the restrictive rules as to connubium and 
commensality compelled them to live, move and have their being within 
hidebound compartments of an insular and unalterable socio-political 
and religio-economic organization. In bringing the social organi- 
zation of men into harmony with the world order of life, it began 
to work no better than the soclal organization of the ants or wasps 
or honeybees, on the commodious principle of a division of labour, 
each class or section of men functioning as a cog fitted only for a 
special work of life. The social sacheme thus sanctified in the name 
of the Divine order and dispensation went to present an aggregate of 
human beings permanently placed in divers groups, functioning ав 
different limbs and organs of a living body, each being intended for a 
speciBe duty and all contributing to the well-being of the whole which 
is a unity with the diversity of functions. But the irremovable 
artificial barriers placed between one group or class and another 
served to make them all ‘dependent on a common care-taker, divine or 
human’, The scheme of religious toleration proposed with non- 
intervention as the be3t policy went similarly to present congeries 
of faiths, all kinds of belief, all modes of approach, all forms of 
worship under the convenient axiom ‘whatever is, is right in its own 
place’, Thus the multitudinous popular cults, even those rooted 
in the grossest kind of superstition, were justified and allowed 
chances to exist and thrive side by side with higher philosophic 
thoughts and religious ideals. The Hindu needed, asa modern saint 
points out, their supreme Deity, whether He be Siva, Vishnu, S'akti, 
Rama, Krishna or Kalki, to be one who can hold the balance of power 
maintain the harmony of the turbulent world by his unsurpassed 
might, illumine the minds of all by his unsurpassed knowledge, who 
can create, preserve as well as destroy —who is omniform, omni- 
present, omnipotent and omniscient, overwhelming, overpowering 
and all-conquering, The India-wide digvijaya and pilgrimage 
(tirthayatra) on the part of the Pandavas and Karna, as described 

in the extant Sauti version of the Great Epic, and finally the great 
battle of Kurukshetra fought and won by the former resulted in the 
founding of such a grand Holy Hindu Empire of a feudal type. On 
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this very model was built the powerful Gupta empire under the aegis 
of which we reach the Augustan age of Sanskrit language and literature, 
Indian arts and crafts, religions and philosophies, dramas and küvyas, 
opulence and enjoyment. All the earlier currents and cross-currents 
of linguistic development met at last to make Sanskrit the lingua 
franca of the cultured laity. Тһе pragastis or royal panegyrics 
composed either by the court poets or Pandits in terms of hyperboles, 
mythological fancies and allegorical equivoques came to extol the 
later digvijayas as unprecedented achievements of far-reaching conse- 
quence in the annals of human history and’ culture. These are 
conspicuously lacking in the homely Frakrit diction and simplicity, 
the direct appeal and sincerity of the edicts of Asoka, The analy- 
tical method of the earlier systema of science and thought, the formu- 
lation of ideas, the epitomizing of thoughts in aphorisms, etc. were 
followed by elaborations, scholastic niceties and logical discussions, 
The heroic spirit of the earlier age which was sought to be enlivened 
in the Bhagavad Gita with the devotional sentiment of popular 
religions yielded place to the erotic and tended to find its satisfaction 
in the grandeur and aesthetic grace of arta And crafts. The clever art 
of diplomacy was degenerating into a degraded form of sychopancy 
in the sphere of religion and of life, Slavery not only continued to 
exist but tended also to become more numerous in its form! and to 
assume a feudal character. As the S’ukraniti indicates, the Council 
of Ministers was gaining more and more in power to deprive ultimately 
the king of his right of vetoing, which meant gaining in more power 
by the Brahman Peshwias for creating feuds and divisions, 


3. Trailokya-vijaya of the Karandvytha: The Satvata cult of 
Purushottama as advocated in the Bhagavad Gita, was not without 
its lasting effect on other faiths in India, Buddhism included. Jn 
this cult Krishna was claimed to be the soul in the heart of all, the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of all living beings, He is the 
Vishnu among the Adityas, the sun among the luminaries, the 
'Marichi among the winds, the moon among the stars, (he Sama 
among the Vedas, the Vasava among the gods, the mind among the 
organs of sense, so on and so forth.” 





1 As Atindranath Bose has ghown, the list of different kinds of slaves is found 
to be the longest in the Law Book of Nirada, while the list in ihe Arthas'üstra 
stands midway between that given by Manu and that by Nūrada, 

s Bhagavad GIE, X. 20-07, 
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These were evidently the current Hindu ideas in the immediate 
background of the Trailokya-vijaya of later Buddhism, This vijaya 
is defined in the Kiirandavyiha and other later Mahiyana works asa 
form of religious and cultural conquest to be achieved by offering 
Brahmatva par excellence to the worshippers of Brahma, Vishnutva 
par excellence to the worshippers of Vishnu, S’ivatva par excellence 
to the worshippers of S’iva, Yakehatva par excellence to the wor- 
shippers of the Yakshas, Rakshatva par excellence to the worshippers 
of the Rakshas, Pidachatva par excellence to the worshippers of the 
Piéichas, and the like.! | 

Trailokya-vijaya as a distinetive epithet of Bnddha is met with as 
early ns the 7th century A.D, in the inscriptions of the Chandra kings 
of East Bengal. But the Trailokya-vijaya career of Buddhism must 
be associated with the Palas of Eastern India headed by Dharmapala 
Vikramasila during whose peaceful and prosperous reign several new 
Buddhist Universities were founded in Bengal and Behar. notably 
the Somapura Mahavihaira at Behar Sarif and the Vikramadila 
Mahaüvihari probably at Sakri Gali? South Behar and the earlier 
world-famous University of Nalanda was quickened into a most 
vigorous life. These Buddhist seats of learning of various sizes and 
degrees of importance and the newer ones that were subsequently 
ushered into existence were all in a flourishing state under the liberal 
patronage of the Pala rulers. 

The Mahabodhi Sangharima which was caused to be erected at 
Bodhgaya by king Kitti-Siri-Mezhavanna during the reign of 
Samudrazupta for the accommodation of the monks from Ceylon was 
in a thriving condition when H wen 'T'hsang visited the place during 








.* QE Ekallavira-Chnnda-mah&roshnna-tantra quoted in Haraprasad Shastri's 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government collection, Vol. 
I, p. 124. 

Garvo' ham sarvavy&pi cha sarvakrit sarrangs'nkah, 
sarvarüpadharo buddha} hartā kartā prabhuh sukhi. 

b Yena yenaiva rüpena sntivi yEnti vineysatim 

lena tenaivo rüpena sthito'ham lokahetave, 
kvachit Buddhah kvachit siddhah kvachit dharmo'tha samphnkah 
kvachit Pretah kvachit Tiryak kvachit Nürakarüpakah, 

' Sullangsnj, Paitharghit& and Biloa are the places hitherto suggested for 
identification with the site of Vikramas'ila University, I am inclined to think that 
Sakrigali affords an extensive site going up west over a milo along the lower bank 
of the Ganges and with the breadth of about the quarter of a mile can alone meet 
all the requirements for correct identification, 
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the reign of king Harshavardhana of Kanauj in the middle of the Tth 
century A.D. The same continued to flourish even thereafter under 
the Pala rule.! 


The new stream of the Chinese pilgrims headed by I-tsing began 
to flow into India to bear a glowing testimony to the greatness of 
India, the eacred land which had produced the world religion of 
Sakyamuni and was the eradle of a mighty Aryan civilization. One 
among the late mediaeval pilgrims from China, namely, Chiang Hsia- 
pias (A.D, 1021), did not omit in his hymn composed in honour of 
the Bodhgaya Temple to pay his best compliment to Asoka as the_ 
righteous emperor who lived in the right perception of the truth 
of the religion of Buddha and as the great builder of Buddhist shrines 
in India whose noble fame travelled far and wide, 


The trade-relations of India with Suvarnabhnmi (Burma and 
Further India), Suvarnadvipa (Java), Sumatra and Borneo not only 
facilitated inter-communication between India and those countries 
and islands and led to the foundation of Indian colonies in the 
Pacific islands but resulted also in the spread of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. Bo far as Buvarnabhümi is concerned, the substituion of 
the name of Buvarpabhümi for Suvarnagiri in the tradition of the 
Buddhist mission under Sona and Uttara went to associate the 
name of Asoka also with the history of introduction of Buddhism 
into Burma. ‘Though the successive waves of Buddhist mission 
had reached the shores of Burma, first probably from South India 
° and finally from Ceylon, from the time of the Chandras of Bengal and 
during the reign of the Palas, the districts of Tippera and Chittagong 
served as the connecting link between the Buddhist art tradition of 
Bengal and Behar, while the Hindu art tradition which has left its 
impress on the Buddhist religions monuments of Pagan in Upper 
Burma was evidently parried by the architects and craftsmen brought 
over from Orissa. The legacies of the Buddhist art-tradition from 
the Deccan and the island of Ceylon came to be prominent in the 
frescoes inseveral Pagodas of Pagan, The S’ailendras of Suvarna- 
dvipa (Java) under whose patronage and with whose munificence 
the shrine of Borobudur was built were contemporaries of the Palas, 





* Beal Buddhist Records, TI, p. 1831. ; Cunningham, Mabübodhi, p. 48, Barus, 
Gay& and Buddhagaya, IT, p. Bêl. 

* Barus, Gs3ii And Budáhagayk, I, p. 214. 

* Cunningham, Mahibodhi, p. 70. 
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The earlier Buddhist mission to Bhota or Tibet is known to have 
been led by Padmasambhava during the reign of Srong-tsan Gampo, 
‘the most renowned of Tibetan kings’, who introduced Buddhism 
into his kingdom under the influence of his Buddhist consorts from 
China. Nepal was then subject to Tibet and Tirhut too became 
subject to it. From the latter half of the Tth Century onwards the 
Lochavas or Pandits from the Land of Snow came in larger and 
larger numbers to different Buddhist seats of learning for the study 
of Buddhist and Indian works during the reign of the Palas. It was 
during this very reign that the later and more successful Buddhist 
mission to Tibet was led by Atiéa (Dipankara-$rijnana) in the first 
half of the eleventh century.! 


Between the Guptas and the Palas was the powerful and 
prosperous reign of Harshavardhana of the Pushpabhati family who 
succeeded in founding a fairly large empire in Northern India 
extending from Valabhi in the extreme west to Assam in the extreme 
east. His reign is noted for the visit of the great Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang who left behind him a detailed account of India of his 
time as well as of the countries in Central Asia through which he 
passed on his way to and back from India. Harsha’s system of 
administration, though less rigorous, was structurally the same 
as that of the Guptas. ‘The provinces were governed in detail by 
tributary Rajis’. The only redeeming feature of it, and one connect- 
ing it with the tradition of the Maurya administration under Asoka 
was the ‘incessant personal supervision...... which he (Harsha) effected 
by constantly moving about’. The large-hearted practice of religious 
toleration is another notable point of historical connexion of Harsha 
with the tradition of Asoka. Nalanda was up till then the only great 
centre of Buddhist learning which had attained to the eminence 
of a University, 


Be that as may, the secular side of Indian life was being reculated, 
as we shall see enough of it under the Digvijaya of Agni, by the law- 
books of the Brahman jurists and the rituals of the Brahman priests 
and dominated by Hinduism in matters of religious belief and forms 
of worship. 


1 А. Н. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Calenita, 1914, p.62; Vineent 
Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 1741. 
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4. Digvijaya of Agni: The' Digvijaya of Agni! which is 
presupposed by the Dharma-vijaya of Buddha and Adoka signified the 
spread of Vedic religion {nd culture and the establishment of 
supremacy of the Brahmans as a social grade and a privileged class 
of priests, teachers, law-givers, mystics and philosophers. Agni was 
regarded as the first and most important god of the Vedic Indians 
both as the purifier of all impurities, external and internal, and as the 
carrier of oblations to different gods, Agni whose essence is heat is 
fire on the earth, lightning in the firmament and sun in the sky, 
Agni manifests itself in various forma, terrestrial and celestial, As 
fire, Agni is the lord of every home, whether worldly or religious, 
whether in tha common habitat of men or in the forest home. One 
can say indeed that it was by the genial warmth of fire that all the 
seeds of culture sprouted in India and Iran, nay, in all the ancient 
cradles of civilization. So far as India is concerned, Agni as sacri- 
ficial fire symbolized the Vedic cult of yajiia in the widest possible 
sense of the term, which is to say, the whole of Vedic religion and 
culture as handed down, interpreted, elaborated, disseminated and 
utilised by the different schools of Brahmans and Brahman teachers. 

To understand the real historical significance of the Digvijaya of 
Agni, it is necessary to differentiate broadly the two successive stages 
in the development and expansion of the Indo-Aryan culture and 
civilization, the earlier stage represented by Vedism and the later 
stage by Brahmanism. Бу the former we are to understand the 
one phase of the Indo-Aryan culture and civilization into which 
we can have glimpses through the windows of the collection of 
inspired hymns in the Rigveda and the Atharva-Angiras collection of 
charms, spells, incantations, imprecations and yritya hymns in the 
Atharvaveda. The corridors to the first were formed by the Sama 
collection of the Vedic psalms and the Yajur collection of the Vedic 
rituals, while that to the latter was formed by the Grihya hymns 
from the Rigveda adapted to the needs of domestic and social rites, 
It is through these corridors that one can pass from Vediem into 
Brahmanism. 

The Vedie civilization which is characterized by race virility and 
indomitable spirit of man to resist and overcome the dreaded and 
inhospitable natural forces, the pestilences due to drought and the 





' The idea of this may be formed from the S'atapniha Hrübmana (I. 4. 1 Н.) 
account of the march of Agni Vnis'vansra burning along this earth from the river 
Barasvati eastwards to the Sadanira. 
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prevalence of epidemics, the rivalry of the hostile powers and the 
mischiefs caused by the savages was primarily the civilization of the 
Saptasindhu, t.e, of the Uttaripatha or Funjab proper watered by 
the Indus system of rivers. As may be easily inferfed from the list 
of fourteen rivers mentioned by name in the Nadi-stuti hymn, the 
Aryandom became widened during the closing period of the Rigveda 
во ан fo include in if even the region between the Ganges and the 
Yamuna. Two easternmost rivers of the older Aryandom were the 
Sarasvat! and the Asmanval! (to be identified with the Drishadvatt). 
The remaining ten rivers, including the Kubba (i.2,, Kabul) belonged 
all to the Indus group." The Digvijaya of Agni implied in secular. 
life the victorious career of the five confederate septs or clans 
(paiichajanih) of a war-like people representing the Vedic Aryans, 
The same implied in religious life the establishment of the cultural 
tradition of the seven Rishis. The traditional number of the leading 
Rishi families increased with time, it being known in Buddha's time 
as ten. The Vedic civilization presupposes the powerful and 
materially advanced civilization of the Indus Valley of which the 
highly interesting but imperfectly understood remains have been 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, The historical tradition 
in the Rigyeda speaks eloquently of the victory of king Sudäs over 
ten kings and of his extensive power and munificence.? The Digha 
Nikiya preserves the tradition of a magnificent old buried city, which 
was once the prosperous capital of a righteous king overlord called 
Sudarsana the Great, The site of this city is misplaced,?^ "The name 
Sudaréana* which is also an epithet of the sun may be suggestive of 
the fact that its bearer was a warrior of the solar race. Nothing 
would be more astonishing to think than that Vedie Aryandom had 
extended further east than the river S'atadru, or that in the Vedas 
there is mention of any people or country outside the Uttaripatha. 
The Gandharis who are incidentally mentioned in the Rigveda 
(I. 126, 7) and the Atharva (V.22 14) ‘apparently as a despised 
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1 B.C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 9. 

1 Rigveda, VIL 15 foll. ; Aitareya Bra VIL 84-9. Sü&nkh&yana B'rauta Bülira, 
XVI. 11-14, Vedie Index, ii, Sub vedic Budās. “Atone time Vis'yamitra was 
hia Purohita, and accompanied him in his victorious raids over the Vipüs' (Beaa) 
and B'atudri (Sutlej).'' 

* Diügha, II, pp. 169-00 ; Samyutta, ПІ, р. 144; Јађака, І, р. 45. 

* It is not improbalde to think that the Vedic name Sudis was just a Prakrit 
form of Sudsrs'a=Sudars‘ana, of. Pali Piyadiso=Priyadare’s, Priyadars’ana, 
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people’, in the latter, along with the Mujavats, Angas and Magadhas, 
were a people of Uttaripatha. We may be certain about the Angas 
having been a people of Uttarapatha, inasmuch as even in historical 
times there was a distinct tribal tract by the name of Angaloka or 
Ángana, which existed side by side with Tangana, 

The pre-historic sites hitherto discovered in South India and 
Ceylon abound in dolmens, cists, stone implements and other remains 
of a rude state of civilization attained by man in the palmolithic and 
neolithic ages, None of them has so far yielded any evidence of 
man’s progress reaching up to the chaleolithic stage. The latter 
stage was abundantly reached in Sumer or Shinar in Mesopotamia 
and in the two ancient buried cities of Harappa and Mahenjo daro, 
ġie., in the pre historic civilization of the Indus Valley.! The Pali 
tradition of the old forgotten buried city preserves the name of 
Kusavati reminding us of the earlier Sumerian city of Kush (Kish), 
the glory of which was eclipsed by the rise of Baveru (Babylon) to 
importance, while the name of Sumer with its Biblical variant 
Shinar cannot but remind us of Mt. Sumeru with Sineru as the Pali 
variant of its name, "The marked advance in civilization was made 
by human races in Egypt in the valley of the river Nile (Aigyptos), 
in Sumeria and Asin Minor in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and in the Punjab proper in the valley of the Indus, A similar 
advance was made in China in the valley of the Yangtee, In the 
history of Babylonia, Assyria and Chaldea we get nothing but an 
account of the subsequent development of the Sumerian civilization, 
In the rise of the Hittites in Asia Minor as a powerful rival of both 
the Egyptians and Whe Mesopotamians one can trace not only the 
historical process of amalgamation of the two earlier forms of 
civilization but also n new type of civilization, which is more 
European than Indo-European in its essential features. From the 
Egyptian, the Babylonian and the Hittite stages, itis easy to watch 
the rise of the Phoenicians, the Israels, the Achemenians, the 
Greeks and the Romans as civilizers of mankind on the Mediter- 
Tanean shores. 

The traditions of India refer all to the region of Mt. Sumeru or 
Bineru, say the table-land of Pamir, as the centre of the then known 

* For the uniqueness and high antiquity of the Indus civilization, read the 
views of Gadd, Sidney Smith and Langdon in the Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization, Vol. IL and Barus’s Presidential address, Indian History Congress, 
Eighth Session, 1945 and article on Indus Script and Tantric Code in Dr. B. C. 
Law Volume, Fart IL 
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earth extending as far as to the four seas and dividing the four 
subcontinents, This very region was remembered to have been 
the scene of contests between the Devas and the Asuras for 
supremacy with varying results. There is also a tradition, though 
a late one, that the higher and more powerful races of men came 
to India from the Western, Northern and Eastern subcontinents.! 
The Uttarapatha or Ponjab proper within the belt of the Western 
Himalayan range was indeed the portion of Northern India which 
became the most ancient of higher civilization and culture. It is 
bere that one must trace the early settlements of divers races and 
scenes of conflict amongst them in prehistoric and historic times, 
It lay exposed to powerful invasions from outside and had to bear 
the brunt of first attacks and onslaughts of hostile and invading 
forces. 


The worship of idols or concrete representations of various 
divinities was widely prevalent in all the ancient cradles of civilization 
and centres of culture, The first move in the direction of progress 
Was aniconic, meaning as it did a struggle of the higher mind to get 
away from the concrete to find heart’s delight in the realm of the 
abstract. With the open condemnation of idolatry and the mono- 
theistic conception of Jehovah as the wrathful and Almighty God 
of the Hebrews commenced the history of Judaism as а higher 
religion in the eastern Mediterranean countries and later on that of 
Islam with its cenception of Allah as the All-merciful and Almighty 
God. With the conception of the gods and goddesses as finalities 
of beauty commenced the history of Greek religiog. With the birth 
ofa higher religious poetry in the Riks tending to transform the 
concrete into the abstract and to endow the pods and goddesses with 
divine attributes of an ethical and aesthetic kind commenced the 
history of Vedism in the Saptasindhu. 

Superseding the Egyptian Book of the Dead, Sumerian Psalms 
and Hittite state-treaties and religious texts by their dignified 
utterances, elevated moral tone, broadness of outlook, religious 
fervour, self-consciousness, imaginativeness and philosophic insight, 
the Rigvedic hymns came to represent a great upheaval of human 


1 This tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa runs eunter to the legend known to 
Diodorus saying that ‘India, being of enormous size when taken ns a whole, is 
peopled by races both numerous and diverse, of which not even one was originally 
of foreign descent’, and that ‘India neither received colony from abroad, nor sent out 
a colony to any other nation.” MoCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 24, 109. 
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mind and to raise the level of culture and standard of civilization. 
The Rigveda supplied to Brahmanism the sacred texts to be chanted 
as psalms, the mantras or charming ritual formulas of mystic potency, 
the notion of purifying agency in Agni, that of the source of light 
and heat in Sarya, that of severeignty in Indra, that of an orderly 
universe in Varuna, that of organic individuality of the universe and 
‘of human society in Purusha or Narayana, that ofa divine architect 
in Vidvakarman, that of vitality in Anila, that of a scientific attitude 
towards the problem of creation in the Nasadiya hymn, that of 
Brahma or Brahman in Hiranyagarbha, and that of the Four Indian 
Graces іп asi, éraddhi, hriand éri.! The commercial spirit of the 
earlier civilization was ot the back, nevertheless, of the business like 
relationship between the deity invoked and the invoking priest 
promising the offer of oblations in return of the services to be 
rendered. x 

The historical tradition in the Manu-sarghita places the beginning 
of the history of Brahmanism in a narrow strip of land between the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, honouring the region as Brahmivarta 
ог Brahmaland. The customs and usages of all the castes nnd 
mixed castes in that land, as handed down (гош generation to 
generation, were acknowledged ns good (sadichara). The subsequent 
development of Brahmanism through interpretation and instruction 
as a system of religious thought is located in the countries of Kuru- 
kshetra, Matsya, Pañchala and Šürasenn, all together constituting the 
land of pride hallowed by the advent of the renowned Brahmans, 
Whatever its southern limit, the Pariyatra mountain',?? the Vindhya 
range, the river Narmada or the Godavari, the name of Aryavarta 
was restricted to the northern half of India proper, while the 
peninsular south was given the distinctive name of Dakshinipatha 
or Dakshinatya, 

Referring evidently to hia empire, Asoka says that there was no 
locality other than the solitary Yona territory where the distinct 
bodies of the Brahmanas and the S’ramanas were not, and where the 
people had not sincere faith in one or another of them, which means 
that already before the promulgation of BR. E. XIII in his 18th or 
14th regnal year the whole of his empire with the single exception of 
the Yona country was Aryanised, In the face of this clear statement 

1 Barus & Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, under Sirims derati. | 


* Cf. Bodhkyana DharmseUtra, ii, 10; Patenjali's Mabübbzshya to Panini, 
ii. 4. 10. 
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the question is apt to arise—when and by whom was the Indo-Aryan 
civilization and culture spread over the whole of South India. and 
Ceylon, and ultimately over the whole of Jambudvipa in the Buddhistic 
as well as the Great Epic sense of the term ? 

I have so far sought to maintain that South India proper and the 
island of Tamraparni had mot loomed large in the geographical vision 
of Jambudvipa or Bhiratavarsha before the Mauryas and Nandas, 
In support of this one may confidently cite the testimony of 
Meenasthenes and later Classical writers from Arrian to Pliny, all of 
whom broadly divide Northern India into two portions, the north- 
western portion, i.e,, the Punjab proper, watered by the Indus system 
of rivers, and the eastern portion covering the whole of the Buddhist 
Midland and the Lower Bengal watered by the Ganges system. They 
give us but a rough topographical outline of India proper in the 
manner of ihe Pali Mahagovinda Suttanta. "The account given of 
the trans-Himalayan countries and races is similar to those embodied 
in the Great Epic, the Purünas, the Jatskas and the Jaina Jambu- 
dvipa-prajüapti, They offer us a fair account of Kalinga and a bare 
indication of India's sea-coast trade from the mouth of the Ganges to 
that of the Indus; even the traditional distances from the mouth 
of the Ganges to Cape Calingaon and the town of Dantagula 
(Dantapura) to Tropina ('Tripontari or Tirupantara opposite Cochin), 
to the cape of Perimula (a projecting point of the modern island of 
Salsette near Bombay), and to Patala (Prasthala at the Lower Indus 
Valley) are mentioned, The geographical account of Taprobane 
(Tamraparni, Ceylon) and its trade-relations with South India and 
the kingdom of Kalinga is fairly accurate. A true picture of the 
political conditions of Northern India is held before us when the 
Punjab proper situated to the west of the Yamuna is stated to have 
been held by the Macedonian army under Alexander and the eastern 
portion called Gangaridae by such a powerful rival as Agrammes, the 
last Nanda king. Jt is also a correct statement of the fact that 
Sandrokottos (Chandragupta Maurya) grew powerful by the 
unification of the fighting peoples and states of the Punjab 
proper under his leadership and widened the growing Magadha 
empire by the annexation of the Punjab proper, as well as the four 
trans-Sulaiman territories ceded by Seleukos Nikator. Though 
the Puranas refer іо Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dynasty, 
as an exterminator of all Kshatriyas, asa monarch who brought all 
under his sole sway, the inclusion of Kalinga in the Magadha empire 
and a considerable portion of the Deccan below the Godüvari remains 
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still to be proved. though its probability cannot altogether be ruled 
out.! Among the Classical writers, Plutarch and Justin definitely 
speak of Chandragupta Maurya ns a monarch in possession of India 
by overrunning and subduing the whole of the country 'with an 
army of 600,000 men.” In the Mudrürakshasa (III, 19), too, the 
supremacy of the first Maurya is said to have extended from the 
Himalayas to the shores of the southern ocean (dakshinaürpava). 
This, as Raychaudhuri suggests, may have been just a conventional 
description of the position of a chakravartin.* The Tamil traditions 
make 'frequent allusions to the Mauryas in the past having penetrated 
with a great army as far ns the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly 
district.” The opinion differs as to who the Maurya leader was, 
Chandragupta or his son Bindusira. Seeing that they are stigmatized 
as Vamba Moriyar or 'Maurya upstarts'? Raychaudhuri inclines to 
identify him with the first Maurya. On the strength, on the other 
hand, of Taranstha’s specific statement that sixteen kingdoms were 
overthrown by Bindusara Mr. Sathianathaier of the Jayaswal school 
of historians* thinks that overwhelming is the evidence in favour of 
the second Maurya being the conqueror of Tondamandalam if it was 
within ASoka's empire? In the edicts, however, Atoka gives the 
credit to none but himself for the Dharma-vijaya achieved in the inde- 
pendent territories of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the 
Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas, as well asin the semi-indepen- 
dent states of the parent Rashtrikas and Bhojas and their offshoots 
and the Andhras and Parinda-Piradas. 


Manu's first Brahmaland (Brahmüávarta), which is located between 
the Sarasvatiand the Drishadvatt, excludes the earlier Vedic Aryandom 
between the river Kabul and the Sutlej. The Markandeya Purina 
speaks of two Brihman settlements in Uttaripatha, viz., those of the 
Atreyas and the Bharadvajas,—the Brüihmans whom Arrian connects 
with the бошу of the Müshikas (Müshikapatha of the Mahüniddesn) 





' GL Бауоһапйһш, op. cit., p. 159. 

' (f. Barneit's eomment in Cambridge History of India, I, p. 598. 

* Raychaudhuri, op. oit., p. 210, 

* Jayaswal (An Imperial History of Indin, p. 17) notes : "Taüranüiha attributes 
large conquests between the Eastern and Western seas, ete., (of the Decenn] in the 
reign of Bindusüra to this great Minister's (Chanskya's) regime," What reliance 
ean be placed on the evidence-of co late a chronicler as Tirankths, and where do 
we get the allusion to the Decean or Peninsular India ? 

3 Biudies in the Ancient History of Tondamandalam, p. 10. 

!*  Chirnock, Arrian, p. 819. 
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in the region of Sindh. Pliny takes the Brachmanes of this region 
“to be, not what they actually were, the leading caste of the popula- 
tion, but a powerful race composed of many tribes.” 

The compilation of the Vedic hymns in the form of four different 
Sambhitas, which took place, according to tradition, in the land of the 
Kurus, the Acceptance of them as the greatest book of wisdom of 
unquestionable authority, the preparation of different redactions of 
them, adherence to any one of them in preference to the rest in 
respect of their ritual values, the necessity felt for committing them 
to memory by methodical chanting instead of to writing, etc. gave 
rise to varions schools of Brahman hymn-chanters, priests and 
teachers. In the historical process of Brahmanism one may trace 
the course of origin and development of an enormous literature, 
sacred and profane, technical and popular, philosophie and scientific. 
There was no sphere of man's existence and activity, individual or 
domestic, socio-moral or politico-economic, religious or philosophie, 
where the usefulness and indispensability of the Brühmans as a class 
was not acutely felt, 

As shown by Dr. B. C. Law, the early Jains and Buddhist books 
place the Brahmans either in the usual social environment or in the 
hermitages. "In the first connection, they are introduced either ns 
those who were in the service of the king (rajaknmmika) or as those 
who had followed different professions of their own. In the second 
connection, they are introduced as those who went out of the social 
environments and lived the life of tüpasas or isis in forest homes 
called assamas with or without families and resident pupils. Of those 
in service of the king, the most important were the amachchas and 
mahaimattas (councillors and ministers), .The yachakas (sacrificers) 
and others were no better than assistants'in the office of the Purohita. 
Partly in connection with the king, they held the position of 
mahgeilas or heads of Vedic institutions, They came to represent 
the sotthiya class of Brihmans who were occasionally employed as 
datas {ambassadors}. The Brahmans also filled the office of 
senüpatis (generals) and issatthas or yodhajivas (soldiers), chariot- 
drivers, irainers of elephants, legal experts and judges. To the 
people in general they rendered services as Purohitas and priests, 
as physicians and druggists, as astronomers and architects, as ballad- 


aingers and matchmakers.’’* 


1 MeCrindle, Ancient India; p. 188f. 
* n. O. Law, India Às Deaeribed, p. 15f. 
This wonderfully agrees with the account of the Brahmans by the Classical writers. 
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In dealing with the Digvijaya of Agni we are primarily concerned 
with the S'rotriyas, Purohitas and Ministers, all of whom were 
Brihmans, and the Tápasas, called Hylobioi by the Greek writers, 
who lived in the woods, where they subsisted on leaves of trees and 
wild fruits, and wore garments from the bark of írees! They 
represented the various orders of Indian hermits practising hard 
penances, developing supernormal faculties and holding communion 
with God or gods and the different schools of Rishis or hermit teachers, 
Among the Tapasas were men of all the three twice-born classes, and 
hardly any from among the S'üdras and untouchables, The house- 
holder Brihmans and the Tapasas were equally the performers of 
sacrifices, believers in the practice of penances and upholders of the 
doctrine of purity, bodily or otherwise. 

Going by Asoka’s statement, we have to say that the main agents 
for the Aryanisation of India or Greater Indin up till the 13th year 
of his reign were the various orders of ‘runaways’ and schools of 
thought represented by the Brahmanas and the S’ramanas (R.E.XII, 
R. E. XUI). Among them, the Brahmanas alone were popularly 
venerated in largest number as teachers of religion and philosophy, 
morality and piety in the three later stages of effort. As ‘runaways’, 
they mostly figured as Tapasas and Parivrajakas (Wanderers). 
Even among the Sramanas who had not either strictly adhered to 
the Vedic rules of life or openly challenged them, the majority were 
Gribmans.? The only powerful rivals of the Brahmans in the matter 
of higher knowledge and social importance were the KRshatriyas. 
Leaving out of account the case of Viévamitra among the leading 
Vedio Rishis, we find in Pravyahana Jaivali, the Kshatriya leader of 
the oligarchy of the Patichalas,® Pratardana, the son of Divodisa,* 
and Ajitaéatru, the king of Kaái^, the three distinguished Upanishad 
teachers who were approached even by the Brahman seekers of truth 
for the sake of higher knowledge. The Jatakas glorify the Kuru 
tradition of righteous rule established by king Arjuna, and the 





! MeCrindle, Ancient Indin, p. 102. 

" Among the elder contemporaries of Buddha andthe leading S'rameans thinkers 
and teachers Piirana Kas’yapa, Maskarin Kaus'alya (Pali Makkhali Gocāla), Kakuda 
Ratyfyana and Ajita Kes'akambala were Brahmans. Even Sanjaya, the founder of 
khe school! of Seeptiss, waa a Brahman, according to the Apadüna, see Eariputta 
Apadünn. 

* Chhandogya Up., V. 8. 1. 
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tradition of righteousness and renunciation established by the Janakas 
of Videha, the Brahmadattas of Kasi and the S'ivis of Uttarapatha. In 
the Hathigumpha inecription, the Jaina king Kharavela is described 
as a worthy descendant of a long line of Rajarshis among the Chedi 
princes, Paréva who was the founder of an order of S'ramanas in 
Eastern India with ahimsaü as its main principle was a prince from 
the royal House of Kasi. Though Mahavira and Buddha who were 
respectively the founders of the two most powerful orders of S'rama- 
nas and Kshatriya schools of thought, the most eminent and distin- 
guished among their disciples and later followers were all persons 
from Brahman families, Thus the Brahmans made all the noble 
heritages in Indo-Aryan religion and culture ultimately their own. 
But to appreciate the Digvijaya of Agni we must leave the S'ramanite - 
Brahmans! out of consideration, particularly the Sakyaputriyas or 
Buddhists, Aéoka’s Samghasthas. 

The history of the Brahmans as priests and their usefulness and 
influence shows parallel to that of the Babylonian priests and their 
wide influence in Western Asia among the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the Hittites, the Mittanies and others with this difference, however, 
that they have an unbroken history up till now. The tradition of the 
Brahmans as law-givers and framers of the rules of life and conduct 
shows a parallel to that of the Jewish Prophets and Patriarcha. Тһе 
Brihmans, too, cherished the tradition of the successive advent of 
the Manus or Patriarchs. The legend of a great Flood during the 
dispensation of Manu Vaivasvata, ns narrated in the Satapatha 
Brihmana, cannot but remind one of the Biblical legend of the Flood 
at Babylon in the time of the Patriarch and Prophet Noah. Although 
the maximum span of man’s life as one hundred years was recognised 
in the Vedic hymns, it is represented as 120 years in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, which, too, is a point of agreement with the Jewish 
tradition of the time of Noah. 

The Brahmans of India, like the Jewish Patriarchs in Byria, were 
guided by the idea of purity and impurity, the clean and the unclean, 
in the matter of framing rules regarding eatables and non-eatables, 
and the rules prescribed by both were in many respects similar, 
The eatlier Brahmanical roles that held ground, particullarly in the 
Midland, are clearly presupposed by Aégoka’s argument, “that are not 
eaten” (no cha khadiyati), behind his list of birds, fishes and 


Ë = à 





1 Book of Genesis, vi. 8: “And the Lord sald, (man’s) days shall be an hundred 
and twenty years.” 
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quadrupeds made inviolables under the law (PD.E.V).| The Mosaic 
code of prescriptions and prohibitions having many points in common 
with Manu's, had behind it the belief in the Divine sanction as 
communicated to Noah, enjoining that “every moving thing that 
liveth” was meant by the Creator to serve as “meat” for even as the 
green herb had he given him all things (Book of Genesis, ix. 3). 
The Divine sanction as stated in the Chhandogya Upanishad (V.2.1) 
and Manu's Code (V. 28) is even verbally the same : 

Prinasyinnamidam sarvam Prajápatir akalpayat | 

sthivaram jangamam chaiva sarvam pránasya bhojanam j 


"The Creator had meant all these as food forlife ; all that is 
stationery and all that moveth were to serve ns food to life." 

The earlier dictam in the Upanishad reads:  Prüna said: Kim 
me'nnam bhavishyati ti? Yat kimchid idam aśvabhy m-sakuņe- 
bhya iti, 

“What will be my food ¢ Whatsoever is the living thing, even 
the horses and vultures (birds 7).” 


The earlier sanction allowing to man “every herb bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed" to be for meat (Book of Genesis, 
i, 29) had to be modified under the exigency of terrible cireumstances, 
such as the cataclysmic Flood. This is missed in the Brahmanical 
tradition. 

The Patriarch Nosh is credited in the Biblical tradition with the 
building of an altar for making burnt offerings unto the Lord of 
every clean beast and of every clean fowl, the sweet savour whereof 
was appreciated by Him. ‘This is another remarkable point of 
agreement between Brahmanism and Judaism in that both insist on 
not eating the meat of any beast or fowl that has not been sacrificed 
on the altar built unto God, 

In the opinion of Megasthenes, all that had been said regarding 
nature by the ancients was asserted also by philosophers ont of 
Greece, on the one part in India by the Brachmanes, and on the other 

in Syria by the people called Jews, Clemens boldly maintained that 


1" Barua, Inecriptions, ii, p, 516f. 

" The account given in the Pali Agganna Sutianta of man's first food consisting 
in protoplasmic substance, a fungus-like herb, ete, before the development of the 
arl ol cooking is conceived in a totally different spirit. Digha, III, p. 85i. 
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the Jewish philosophy had preceded the philosophy of the Greeks.! 
As regards the story of creation, the main point of agreement between 
Brahmanism and Judaism is that, according to both, in the beginning 
was God (Prajipati or Brahma of the Brahmans), ind God alone, 
and it was by His will that the heaven and the earth, the beings 
and the things, the man and the woman were created, the usual 
language in both for the expression of the creative will of God and 
its product being “Let there be and there was,” 


It is rather sad that the Gentile and Brahmanical traditions are 
fall of curses (abhiéapa), the pronouncement of which is a proof of 
one’s moral weakness and morbid state of mind, Viewing in the 
light of both, we are to witness the dramas of life of which the plots 
are laid in effective curses and counter-curses, the prospect of 
blessedness being far off from the view, 


In both, the position of woman is lowered and made subordinate 
to that of man, In the eye of the Brahimanical law the woman 
needs protection in all the three stages of her life and does not 
deserve to be free. As known to Megasthenes, the Brihmans did not 
communicate a knowledge of philosophy to their wives, “lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries to the profane if they 
became depraved, or lest they should desert them if they became 
good philosophers," ? 


With the householder Brahman teachers and ministers suspicion 
or distrust was as much the guiding factor in conjugal life as in the 
system of royal polity, particularly that which was embodied in the 
Arthasistra ascribed to Kaujilya. Panini spoke indeed of devotion 
to one’s country or nation,’ and the Arthadéastra of the importance 
to be attached to the national star (deéa-nakshatra), but the 
Brahmanical rijadharma having been concerned about one man's 
show, was far from arousing national sentiment or making the people 
conscious of their nationhood. 

The Brahmans as priests made the age-old popular superstitions 
deep-rooted in man’s mind instead of eradicating them by having 
used them as the basis of mangalas or auspicious domestic rituals 





1 MeCrindle, Ancient, India, p. 108, 

2 Book ol Genesis, Ch, I; Byihad Ar. Up., I. 4.1, 1. 4. 116 

* MoeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 100, 

* Püpini.iv.3. 98, 100; Z-chil&d i-des'a-kal&t ihak ; janapadinün&m jana- 
рајата sarvam. 
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and ceremonies, arranged stage by stage! They allied themselves 
with the masses who were worshippers of various tribal gods and 
goddesses, of divers benevolent and malevolent spirits, and were 
mostly animists. They utterly failed to develop a congregational 
life in their religion. Even in such common matters as eating, 
there were no fixed hours when meala were to be taken in common, 
but each one ate when he felt inclined, the contrary of which would 
be, in the opinion of Megasthenes, ‘better for the ends of social and 
civil life? 

The great stumbling block in the way of the development of a 
healthy and strong national life in India was the caste system 
creating irremovable barriers between men and men, class and class, 
occupation and occupation. The most unfortnnate feature of it was 
that it was founded on an apparently captivating organic idea of the 
universe, the society and the state, the scientific and philosophic 
drawback of which has not as yet been fully considered and under- 
stood, Though the Purusha Sakta presenting this fond idea found 
its place in the Rigveda, the idea itself may be shown to have been 
more Brahmanical than Vedic. The subsequent history of Brah- 
manism shows nothing but a process of gradual hardening of the 
castes, creniion of differences even in the heights of sepulchres after 
death, and that of social divisions within divisions, all causing social 
and civic injustice, As known to Megasthenes, the body-politic was 
во divided in India in the 4th century B. C. that no one was 
allowed to marry out of his own caste, or to exercise any calling 
or art except his own, for instance, a soldier could not become a 
husbandman, or an artizan a philosopher." 

The S'rotriyas as founders and heads of residential Vedie schools 
and colleges (none of which developed into a university) were 
recipienta of brahmadanas or royal fiefs enabling them to maintain 





1. (y, P, Majumdar, os Aspecta of Indian Civilization; p. 293 L 

1 MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 69. 

! MeCrindle, op. eit, p. 4l, This social organization is biologically comparable 
to that of the bees where the kinge are always kings and the drones are drones, 
or to that of the ants where the labourers are always labourers, the fighters are 
always fighters, and the messengers are always messengers, The Hrahmanieal rule 
of life allowing sexual unlon only for the purpose of begetting children of desired 
types was biologically unsound as it ignored the fact that human male and female 
Were no mere animal pair mating only at breeding season lor the purpose of 
procreation, So this rule was obeyed more in ite flagrant breaches than in ite. 
obaervance, 
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those institutions independently of state control, Through the 
Digvijaya of Agni and with the wider and wider extension of 
Aryandom there came to be a net-work of those institutions seeking 
to convert India into a free gift for the spread and establishment 
of Vedic culture and Brahmanical socio-religious order, the varni- 
šrama dharma. It was among these great Brihman teachers that 
there arose men with lofty vision and keen insight and true seekers 
of philosophic truth and propounders of higher religious ideals. The 
early Upanishad teachers were mostly Brihmans of this class, 

The S'rotriyas as S/rotriyas were not, however, the persons to be 
eredited with the expedition in the annals of the Digvijaya of Agni. 
They were rather the consolidators of new territorial gains, The 
daring explorers of uninhabited and at first inaccessible forest tracta 
or woodlands in the mountain ranges or along the different rivers, 
the builders of peaceful and sombre religious homes with sylvan 
surroundings having a divine aroma about them, gay with the life 
of fauna and flora, lively with the movement of spirits, and endowed 
with idyllic beauty and charm were the Tüpasas or Hermita of 
various orders among whom flourished the great rishis (sages and 
teachers) endowed with psychic powers, spiritual visions and 
personality, They were attracted by the natural beauty of the 
woodlands (arapyani) and through them developed the üranyaka or 
vinaprastha life, the science of medicine and astronomy, and the 
schools of Samkhya-Yoga or adhyatma-vidya. In the solitude of 
woodlands they practised hard penances, cultivated friendly feelings 
towards all, lived on the bounties of nature, and bravely went to 
meet death instead of allowing death to come to them!, It is in their 
line that one must trace the continuity of the tradition of Vedic 
poets, sages and seers, With the spread of hermitages over the whole 
of India extended the range of krishnasara, (black antelope) and of 
sacrificial fire, which is to say, of the Digvijaya of Agni. Their 
mission was to sanctify the earth with sacrificial fire, to convert 1%, 
in other words, into а holy land (yajfitya deéa, devabhnmi).2 The 
rivers, lakes and springs where they performed ablutions for the 
purpose of self-purification, the places where they built their hermi- 
tages, performed sacrifices and laid to rest their bones became 


1 Ibid, p. 106. 
* Manu, IL 28. Of. Bodhšyana, ii. 18 quoting a verse ascribed to the 
Bhillavis : 
Fas'chiit sindhur visaran! eryasyodsyanam purah I 
Yüvat Krishno vidhiivati tavaddhi Brahmavarchasam i 
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tirthas or places of pilgrimage to the Hindus, The gradual advance 
of the sacrificial fire in all the four directions and increase in the 
number of tirthas are traceable through literary references and 
inscriptions, the list of tirthas given in the Sauiti version of the Great 
Epic having been unthinkable in pre-Adokan and pre-Christian times. 
The typical list of seven tirthas we have from the Buddha confines 
our geographical vision to the Midland between the Sarasvati and 
the Phalgu.! Even as known to Megasthenes, the course of advance 
had not gone in the sonth beyond the river Tagabena (Tungabhadra).* 
Tradition associates the first expedition to the extreme south with 
Agastya, That which was at first a mere foot-track to walk from one 
hermitage to another became afterwards a high road, notably the 
Southern Road connecting Rajagriba with Paithin on the Godavart,* 
‘The neighbourhood of the hermitages became sites afterwards of 
many important cilies"^* The hermitages that were surrounded by 
non-Aryan and aboriginal settlements needed from time to time the 
help of warrior kings and Kshatriya princes to secure them from the 
inimical action of the rude natives, the savages including cannibals. 
Thus the building of hermitages and that of the new Kshatriya 
states proceeded almost pari passu, 

If the Hermita were, as Bhandarkar rightly thinks, the passive 
evangelists of Vedic religion and Indo-Aryan calture, there arose in 
Northern India and not long before the rise of Buddhism powerful 
bodies of active propagators of the same. They were the Wanderers 
and Recluses, the Brihmana Parivrijakas and the S’ramanas of 
various orders and schools of thought. The new order emerged at 
first out of and as а further step from the order of Hermits, and 
resulted later also from direct renunciation of worldly life, They 
indeed became known to Megasthenes and other Classical writers as 
two classes of Indian philosophers, viz. the Brachmanes and the 
Sarmanes. Theoretically they were all homeless in the sense that 
they themselves did not build abodes for them but sought for tempo- 
rary shelters in abodes built for them by others, the royal pleasances, 
called àrimas or vihnras having been originally the places where they 
used to halt fora night in course of their wanderings. Even when 
the permanent abodes were built for them, they came to be known 
by those names. The Brahmanas and the S’ramanas differed from 

` Majjhima, I, p. 89, — 

* MoCrindle, Ancient India, p, 120, 
1 Jātaka, V, p. 182 : ekapadimagga. 
_ * B.C. Law, India as described, p. 218, 
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each other not only in their outward signs, but also in their thoughts 
and ideals and general attitude towards the social and political institu- 
tions based on Vedic tradition and caste distinction, The general 
effect of the new movement was the undervaluation of the civic life 
and social rites under the control of secular Brahmanism. The 
Ajivikas among the Brahmanite S’ramanas and the Nirgranthas 
(Jainas) among the S'ramanite Brahmans appeared as heterodox 
in the eye of the orthodox Brahmanist. Though some were S/aivite, 
some Vaishnavite, and others Jaina, all of them were believers in the 
practice of hard penances and profound meditations, and all were 
in different ways confirmed believers in the existence of воша 
as abiding entities in individuals that are not subject to the laws of 
change. None but the Nirgranthas amongst them openly 
challenged the Brahmanist position and developed a religious 
and cultural tradition, which is in some important respects similar 
to that of the S‘akyaputriyas or Buddhists. When Asoka spoke 
ofthe Aryanisation of almost the whole of India by the different 
denominations of the Brihmansas and the BS'ramanas other than the 
Samghasthas or Buddhists, he had precisely kept in view the 
evangelical activities of the Hermits, the Brihman Wanderers and 
such typical S’ramanas as the Ajivikas and Nirgranthas (P.I. VII), 


Б. Dharmavijaya of Asoka: As propounders and propagators 
of Indo-Aryanism tending steadily and invariably to set higher value 
on the religious and cultural side of man’s life and civilization, the 
Hermits, Brahman Wanderers, Ajivikas and Nirgranthas were the 
precursors of the S'akyaputriyas. This fact is stated in no uncertain 
terms by Adoka in his BR. E. XIII. The same is borne out by the 
evidence of the Pali Nikiyas and corroborated by the testimony 
of Megasthenes and other Classical writers. The Chronicles of 
Ceylon not only lead us to infer that the worship of the Nagas and 
Yakshas, of Vishnu Utpalavarpa and the ascetic god B'iva was 
prevalent among the primitive dwellers of the island! but also. clearly 
state that king Pandukabhaya, the brother and immediate successor 
of Vijaya, caused hermitages to be built for the Hermits, retreats for 
the Brahman Parivrajakas, and suitable abodes for the Ajivikas and 
Nirgranthas.? They had held the ground before the arrival of the 
Buddhist mission under Mahendra in the drd century B. C. Even 


і The point has been discussed in detail in my Ceylon lecture—A Bird's Eye 
View and Problems of the Ancient History of Ceylon, 
3 Mahivames, X. 96-103. 
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referring to the time of king Vajjagamani (Ist century B. C.), the 
Chronicles tell us that they had had their rights and privileges left 
intact through twenty-one reigns since Pandukabhaya.! 


According to Jaina tradition, the Nirgranthas under their 
accredited leader Bhadrabahn went to South India during the reign 
of Chandrasupta Maurya, That the Jinakalpika or Digambara Jainas 
got a strong foothold in South India as far back as the 4th century 
B. C, may be taken for granted, and the Deccan proper, particularly 
the Canarese country, is still one of the strongholds of Jainism, That 
the Ajivikas, too, got an early foothold there and maintained their 
identity as a distinct religious sect up till the 18th or 14th century 
A.D. may be seen from the ancient Tamil works as well as a 
number of South Indian inscriptions. 


The pronounced cumulative effect of the  pre-Buddhistic 
Brihmana-Sramapa movement was felt and acknowledged by 
Alexander, the great Macedonian conqueror, in going to deal with 
Dandamis ( Dandin ), the leader of a. Brahmanical sect of Gymno- 
sophists (naked ascetics), evidently of B'aivite persuasion and closely 
allied to the Ajivikas, who established themselves somewhere in the 
Punjab. The Ionians were the first among the Greeks noted for their 
commercial enterprise and came to the near east to be Persianised 
and to found a colony round the city of Nyssa on the river Kophen 
or Kabul during the reign of the Achaemenian kings of Persia, better 
Iran. They becamein the matter of their social organization and 
religious beliefs allied with the Kambojas, the Gandharas and other 
autonomous tribes of the Upper Indus Valley as early as Buddha’s 
time and remained so even till the reign of Asoka and tọ a still 
later period. There is nothing to be disbelieved or thought improb- 
able when Megasthenes says that the Macedonians under Alexander 
came across at the threshhold of India beyond the river Kabul a 
people whose manners and customs were akin to those of the Greeks. 
The Bhaoridatta Jataka contemptuously refers to the Kambojas as a 
people with the barbarous habit of killing the insects, moths, snakes 
and frogs (obviously for the purpose of eating) and believing in 
killing them as a meritorious act. As known to Megasthenes, the 
Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas) of Uttarapatha were the orgie worshippers 
of a Bacchanalian god, or of yoni and phallus, who were presumably 








' Ibid, XXXIII, 44, Bee foot note in. Geiger'a Edition. 
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scoffed at in the Rigveda as S‘i4nadevas,! and the Bibae (S'ivis)? who 
‘carried clubs’, and branded the mark of a cudgel on their oxen and 
mules, were the worshippers of Heracles (apparently B'iva)* like 
whom they wore skins*. 


According to Arrian, ihe regions beyond the Indus on the west 
were inhabited up to the river Kophen (Kabul) by two Indian tribes, 
the Ástakenai (Àrshtakas, Rishtikas) and the Assakenos (Aávakas) 
who were in old times subject to the Assyrians and submitted subse- 
quently to the Persians, paying the tribute to the Achaemenian king 
Kyros, son of Kambyses®, Darius III Codomannus was the Achae- 
menian king when Alexander the Great conquered Persia, 


Schwanbeck rightly observed: “The Aryan Indians were from 
the remotest period surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both in mind and 
disposition, ‘They were most acutely sensible of this difference, and 
gave it a very pointed expression. Other races, and these even 
Indian, since they had originated in an intermixture of tribes, or 
since they did not sufficiently follow Indian manners, and especially 
the system of caste, so roused the common hatred of the Indians 
that they were reckoned with the barbarians, and represented as 
equally hideous of aspect". 

The Greek knowledge of India was imperfect prior to Alexander's 
invasion. The stories then current in Greece went nevertheless to 
dipict her ‘as a land of righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, 
of surpassing wealth in gold and gems," Although the Greeks came 
to India forming foreign elements in her population, ruling or other- 
wise, first as Ionians, next as Macedonians, and afterwards as 
Bactrians, they continued to be known by the name of Yona or Yauna, 


i. Tha S'is'nadevas are generally taken to be worshippers of the phallus. М.М. 
Vidhusekhara Sastri treata s'ie nadeva as a word like mitrideva, pitrideva, and 
inclines to think tbat berê sie na may be taken to signify sensual pleasures. 

1! MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 113. According to Strabo, Heracles was 
worshipped by the philosophers who lived on the plains (ibid, p. 97), while Arrian 
(ibid, 203) informs us that he was held in especial honour by the Sürasenas of 
Mathura. 

1 Flaracles ів to be identified with S’iva only when he became deified after hig 
death and not when be had lived on the earth, 

i "Zion's skin’, according to Diodorus. 

* MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 21. 

* Bury, History of Greece, p. 422, 
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the Indian and Achemenian equivalent of Ionian.! “Although”, as 
poignantly observed by Vincent Smith, “the direct effects of 
Alexander's expedition on India appear to have been smüll, his 
proceedings had an appreciable influence on the history of the 
country. They broke down the wall of separation between west and 
east, and opened up four distinct lines of communication, three by 
land and one by sea. The immediate formation of Greek kingdom 
in Western Asia ensured from the first a certain amount of exchange 
of ideas between India and Europe. The establishment of the Greco- 
Bactrian monarchy in the middle of the third century В, С. brought 
about the actual subjagation of certain Indian districts by Greek 
kings"? 

Alexander's military expedition directed to Asia and Africa was 
designed undeniably also to spread the Greek civilization among the 
Barbarians, and accordingly his troops were accompanied by many 
men of letters, including the Sceptic philosopher Pyrrho of Elis and 
a follower of Democritus named Anaxarchns, Dat his pride as the 
son of the mighty god Zeus and the conqueror of many nations was 
humbled by two persons he met, one a robber who tried to convince 
him of the fact that he by his actions and intention was only a greater 
robber, and the other a famous leader of the Indian Gymnosophista 
who tried to convince him of the fact that there was even a far 
greater conqueror than he by having nothing to call his own. 

Onesikrates was deputed to fetch Dandamis the great Indian 
ascetic leader in Uttaripatha. “The emperor Alexander, the son of 
the great Jupiter, who is lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, he will give you many 
gifts, but if you refuse, he will behead you as 4 punishment for your 
contempt.” When this message was thus delivered to him, “he 
rose not from his leaves whereon he Jay, but reclining and smiling 
he replied in this way: ‘The greatest God can do injury to no one, 
but restores sgain the light of life to those who have departed, 
Accordingly he forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alexander 
is no God, for he himself will have to die. How, then, can he be the 
lord of all, who has not yet crossed the river Tyberoboas, nor has 





t Qne may read with profit Otto Stein's informative article— Yavanas in Early 
Indian Inscriptions (Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 8431.1. | 
* Oxlord History of India, p. 86f, Бог ће Greek influence on Indian ori and 
other aspects of Indian culture, the reader may be referred to Gouranga Nath 
Banerjea's Hellenism in Ancient India. 
41 
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made the whole world his abode, nor crossed the Zone of Gades, nor 
has beheld the course of the sun in the centre of the world? Therefore 
many "nations do not even know his name...I;et Alexander threaten 
with this them that desire riches or fear death, both of which 
I despise. For Brachmanes neither love gold nor death. Go, 
therefore, and tell Alexander this—Dandamis seeks "nothing of 
yours, but if you think you need something of his, disdain not to 
go to him." 

“When Alexander heard these words through the interpreter, he 
wished the more to see such a man, since he, who had subdued many 
nations, was overcome by an old naked man."! 

Whilst the earlier evangelists of Indo-Aryanism were spread upon 
the face of India and Ceylon, Buddhism, the religion of S'ákyamuni, 
remained confined till the earlier part of Asoka's reign to the terri- 
torial limita of the Middle Country.2 The two countries in Western 
India outside the Buddhist Midland were S'ürasena and Avanti where 
two important centres of Buddhism were founded in Buddha’s life- 
time, and just a sporadic attempt was made by a disciple of Buddha 
to preach the new Gospel of righteousness and piety to the rude and 
fierce people of Siniparinta. There were several semi-independent 
tribal states within Asoka's empire but outside his domain proper 
where the Indo-Aryan culture and social organization resting on 
caste basis were nob well established, Since Áéoka had declared the 
Dharma-vijaya or Conquest by Piety to be a state policy, the religious 
and cultural movements within the definition of Indo-Aryanism 
assumed a new aspect of self-consciousness on the part of the 
Brahmanas and the S‘ramanas of various orders and schools of 
thought. The appointment of the Dharma-mahamatras as a class of 
imperial officers was purposed infer alia to ensure the personal safety 
of these active preachers and passive evangelista of Indo-Aryanism in 
those tribal areas as well as of those of the local people who 
became their adherents. Asoka did not, however, mean to restrict the 
range of his noble cultural conquest to his domain proper or to his 
empire. He was out for a world conquest through it, and for this 
India needed a religion like Buddhism, 

In Buddhism was found a religion with vigorous missionary zeal. 
It had behind it the stupendous dynamie personality of the Buddha 
and the highest ethical perfection of man. Although on its philo- 


` 1 MeoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 128£. ; Cf, ibid, pp, 1061., 116f, 1251, 
3 Kathavattha, I. 8. 
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sophie and spiritual side it showed in many respects the continuity 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads, and on its secular and popular 
side it showed in many respects the continuity of the socio-religious 
and politico-moral system of the pre-Páninian Mahübhárata, it 
differed fundamentally from both. The  Brahmaveda of the 
Upanishads came to be replaced, supplemented and superseded by the 
Dharmaveda of Buddhism. The basic concepts of both had behind 
them two different kinds of intuition or mystical experience as to the 
nature of reality, one in which the static nature and the other in 
which the dynamic nature presented itself, While itman remained 
the underlying notion of the Upanishad doctrine, anitman became 
the prevailing idea of Buddhism, The difference between the 
fondamenal axioms of both was analogous to that between the 
Parmanidean and Heraclitean axioms in Greek philosophy. 

The main pointa of difference between secular Brahmanism on 
the one hand and Buddhism on the other were that one wae 
sacerdotal, the other rational in form; one clannish, the other 
universal in spirit; the commitment of one was to forms and 
procedures, that of the other to the inner essence of the thing ; that 
one sought to base domestic and social relations on caste basis, the 
other on that of morality and piety. Thus no other form of govern- 
ment than monarchical found favour in Brahmanical rijadharma, 
while in Buddha’s view the form, whether monarchical, oligarchical 
or democratic, was immaterial, if the state in any form had fulfilled 
all its main obligations. Thesame as to the forms of marriage, the 
forms of manifold duties. However lofty the purpose set before 
the state or earthly sovereignty, the Brahmanical rajadharm 
could never abandon, in no stage of its development, the Tit for 
Tat policy. 

Jainism, which has acted throughout its history asa half-way 
house between Brahmanism and Buddhism, nay between all isms 
that were come across its path, waa, at least so far as its doctrine of 
ahimei, non-harming mental attitude towards all beings and things, 
moral rectitude, idea of moral responsibility, denial of God, rejection 
of caste barriers, and the like are concerned, a definite move towards 
Buddhism. And yet its ascetic predilections, religious vows, penitent 
heart, such categories of its thought as bandha, samvara, nirjara and 
moksha go to indicate that its main mental obsession was one of the 
bondage of sin, and its struggle was to release the soul therefrom. 
The task was left to Buddhism to shift the emphasis from thraldom 
to freedom, abstinence from killing to the cultivation of friendliness 
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and compassion, from the prevention and cure of diseases to the 
generation and development of healthy states, from the arrest of 
the course and possibility of degradation and deterioration of human 
nature to the progressive paths (paripüri) of the life, Buddhism 
was the only religion of India which vigorously espoused the 
educational and cultural cãuse of humanity and did not go to form 
a new society among its lay followers by the enforcement of a social 
code of its own in spite of its giving a clear direction to the path 
of progress, and rational and refined human behaviour. There was 
no other religion before Christianity which had boldly proclaimed 
that hatred does not cease by hatred, and that it ceases only by amity 
and love. Its doctrine of the ‘mean’ (madhya) between any two 
extreme courses of thought and of action did not fail to exercise its 
potent influence on the later political thought of India. 

Asoka’s scheme of the toleration of faiths based upon Buddha’s 
(and partly also upon Mahavira’s) doctrine of samyak (all-round 
consideration, comprehensiveness) stood for frequent cultural contacts, 
healthy discussions, helpful criticisms and hearty interchanges of 
thoughts and ideas, and had not cherished the non-intervention 
policy of the Bhagavad Gita. 

How long could an administration be efficiently run if it were 
based on suspicion and mutual distrust? How long could a state 
be at peace with the neighbouring peoples and powers if its foreign 
relations were always guided by the fourfold diplomatic means of 
conciliating, bribing, causing dissension and waging Wars, as 
contemplated in SGrahmanical rajadharma? The sordid art of 
diplomacy was sought to be superseded by the nobler policy of 
Dharmavijaya, both within and without, without the least thought 
about impairing the strength of the state and its military efficiency. 
The imperial envoys were despatched to convey the good wishes from 
this side to foreign courts and peoples, to carry on works of public 
utility and to promulgate the most elementary but fundamental 
principles of piety or duty in which lay the real happiness of men and 
the elevation of humanity. 

Buddha was at pains to indicate the baneful reactions of drastic 
and vindictive measures adopted by a state on the life of the 
people.” Going by his trend of thought, the supreme duty of a state 


1 Barus, Pratitya-samutpida as basic concept of Buddhism, Dr. B. C, Law 
Volume I : Ceylon Lectures, p. 108 f, 
* Agganüa Buttanta in Digha, III. 
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that stands for the ideal of righteonsness should be to eduenate the 
people to live better life and to help them by all means in their 
struggles for existence and in leading a decent and happy and 
comfortable life. Adoka’s scheme. of Dharma-vijaya fully recognizes 
the wisdom in this line of thinking. 

Buddhism was not made a state religion by Adoka. 16 was 
Aáoka's personal religion, and he publicly stated that it was so, But 
the principles of the Dharma that he had advocated were neither 
propounded nor promulgated in the name of the Good Faith or any 
other religion. Buddhist missions were despatched to different 
places in India by the then head of the Buddhist Church, the most 
Venerable Moggaliputta Tissa, who was held in high esteem by him. 
The places to which they are said to have been sent in the Chronicles 
of Ceylon are all now found to be indicated by the find-spote of the 
Kalsi, Mansshra, Shahbazgarhi, Girnar and Бората versions of his 
Rock Edicts, the Hyderabad and Northern Mysore copies of his 
Minor Hock Edict. Suvarnabhami and Tamraparni are the two 
places that are not explicable by the find-spots of the hitherto dis- 
covered inscriptions. Once we assume that Buvarnagiri! was the 
earlier name on the list replaced later on by Suvarnabhümi, the case 
of both the places can be met by the inscriptions in which they find 
mention, one as the official headquarters of the most southern 
province, and the other as the most southern of the independent 
countries in South India, 


The historical foundation of the tradition regarding Moggaliputta 
Tissa and the personnel of the mission to the Himalayan region is 
evident from the Satichi relic-casket inscriptions.2 The development 
of such later Buddhist sects and schools’ as the Haimavatas (Central 
Himalayan), the Uttaripathsakas ( North-west Indian ), the Vajriyas 
( Extreme north-west Indian ), the Porvaéailas, Aparagailas, Rajagi- 
tiyas and Siddharthakas (all Andhrakas)* presupposes earlier 
missionary activities in these places, According to the tradition 
recorded by Hwen Thsang, the Buddhist mission under Mahendra 
was directed first to the country of Malayaküia, situated below 
Drivida,—the Tamraparni of the Great Epic—from which country 








!, This m&y be same as suvarnarati, which finds mention in the Hitopades'a, 
IL. 1, a3 a city in South Indias asti Dakshiukpathe Buvarnasvati n&ma павагі, 

! Geiger, Mahüvamss, English Transl., introd., 

' Mah&ramsa, V. 1218, Kathüratthu Commentary, p. 8. 

* Rathüvatihu Commentary, L 9; B. C, Law, Debates Commentary, p. vi, 
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he must have gone across to Bimhala, і, е., the island of 'Tamraparnt. 
The contemporaneity of Devanampriya Aéoka of India and Devinam- 
piya Tissa òf Ceylon and the political and cultural relationship 
between the two countries in their time may now be established 
beyond all doubt by the evidence of the most ancient of the Brahmi 
inscriptions of the island so far found carrying us back to the time of 
Uttiya, the brother and immediate successor of Tissa, There seems 
to be much force in the argument seeking to locate the site of Agoka’s 
Buvarnagiri in the proximity of the Yerragudi rock, 

The Daütas or Emissaries were the imperial agents of Áéáoka 
through whom the mission of his Dharma-vijaya was sought to be 
fulfilled in the territories of five Greek contemporaries forming then 
the five Mediterranean States, as well as in the five independent 
territories of the Cholas, the pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralapu- 
tras and the Tamraparnyas representing then the five most powerful 
Dravidian nations of South India. The semi-independent tribal 
states of such Northern North-western ruling peoples as the Yonas, 
the Kambojas, the Gandhiras, the Nabhakas and the Nabha-lines, 
and of such Southern and South-western ruling peoples as the parent 
Rishtikas and Bhojas and their offshoots, the Andhras and Paürinda- 
Paradas are also expressly included within the range of his embassies. 
So far as the latter were concerned, the Dharma-mahamitras appoint- 
ed in his 13th regnal year were charged with the duty of looking after 
the safety of the Indo-Aryan preachers and their local supporters. 
Were they officials who were employed also as Aécka’s Datas» That 
they were not Buddhist missionaries is evident from the Chronicles 
of Ceylon that expressly atate that the Datas forming the embassy 
despatched by A¢oka with coronation presents and happy wishes to 
his Ceylon contemporary Tissa consisted of Adoka’s nephew Maha- 
arittha, his Brahman Chaplain or Councillor, and a Vaisya Treasurer! 
and they were the precursors of the Buddhist mission led by 
Mahendra. The only means by which Asoka paved the way for the 
Buddhist mission which followed was to disclose the fact of his 
embracing the Buddhist faith in the personal message conveyed 
to his distant friend and ally, thereby persuading him to do the 

samê,” Even if Asoka had done so, it is dificult to say what actual 





! . Mahüvamsa, XI. 20-98, 

* Ibid, XL 8485. The epistles addressed by the Apostles, especially by St, 
Paul, and short lettera that are known to have been addressed by the Prophet 
Muhammad were to the same purpose in the history of the propagation of 
Christianity and Islam respectively, 
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effect it had produced as an earlier step. The account of Mahendra's 
mission goes, however, to show that its success in the island 
of Ceylon rested at first entirely on his personality and powerful 
preaching. 

The veracity of Aéoka’s statement concerning the despatch of 
embassies to the five Greek territories and the claim to the great 
success attained there through his new plan of Dharma-vijaya has 
been challenged—a bit rudely by Rhys Davids.’ The cogent argu- 
ments by which this may be set at rest are as follows : 

(i) “The restricting of the list to five names, faithfully 
Indianised, cannot but speak of sincerity and accuracy on 
the part of Asoka. 

(ii) The orderly manner of introducing them, keeping 
evidently in view the contiguity of the five Greek 
territories...was rendered possible only by a correct infor- 
mation about the relative geographical positions of the 
territories concerned, 

(iii) The reality of the Datas (envoys) despatched by Agoka 
to the Antas, including the five Greek ‘frontagers’, cannot 
be disbelieved, Asoka needed the employment of these 
agents not only to initiate or encourage various works 
of piety and public utility (R.E. II), not only to inculcate 
the principles of piety (R.E. XIII) not only to proclaim 
A&oka's happy meseages of piety, year after year (M.R.E., 
Ye), but also to assure the 'frontagers' of his sincere desire 
to respect their territorial integrity and of his solicitude 
and good wish (S.R.E. II). 

(iv) The treaty with Seleukos of about 302 B.C. was followed 
by the despatch to the court of Aéoka's prandfather of the 
famous envoy, Megasthenes, an officer of Arachosia, while 
Asoka’s father Bindusara received at his court the homage 
of the next envoy, Deimachos, from Antiochus Soter, 
A third envoy named Dionysios was sent to the court 
of Pataliputra by Asoka’s contemporary, Ptolemy Philadel- 
phos of Eeypt...cither in his time, or in that of his father’ 
These facts are recorded by the Greek writers and ignored 
in Indian literature. Similarly Asoka records the fact of 
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1 Buddhist Tii: р. TTT “Th is diffieul& to say how much of this ig mere 

royal rodomontade. It is quite likely that the Greek kings are only thrown in by 

way of make-weight os it were and that no emissary had actually been cent there 
àt all.” 
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despatch of envoys by him to the courts and territories 
of his five Greek ‘frontagers’, and the Greek writers ignore 
it. The exchange of envoys by way of reciprocation 
of courtesy on either side was only too natural under 
the circumstances to be disbelieved. The Besnagar Garuda 
Pillar inseription records the name of Heliodoros as 
a Bactrian Greek ambassador (Yonadiita) from Maharaja 
Antialkidas to the court of king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra,"! 

To these might be added also the argument: "Evidenily the five 
Greek potentates were the direct descendants and successors 
of Alexander the Great's generals and supporters and their territories 
were but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind 
by the great Macedonian conqueror, It was indeed between 
the two empires, namely, the Mauryan and the Macedonian, that 
friendly intercourse and exchange of embassies remained possible 
until the reign of Adoka’’? 

Although, as seems probable, Asoka got the idea of promulgating 
the edicts from the Achmmenid kings of Iran, his epithet, Devinam- 
priya or Beloved of the gods, was Indian in origin, and the toleration 
of other faiths was a marked feature of his Dharma, These two 
features characterise the {nmous Rosetta stone inscription of the 
2nd century B. ©, caused to be written by Ptolemaios, king 
of Egypt.? 

Two immediate and lasting effecta of Aéoka's Dharma-vijaya were : 
(1) that it gave impetus and offered chances to Buddhism to become 
a great force in Asiatic and world civilizalion, and (2) that it placed 
India between the cultures. 

In the opinion of Dr, Otto Stein “that position of India between 
the cultures cannot be better circumscribed than bya word of one 
of the noblest rulers in the history of mankind: dhammavijaya. 
India's relation towards West and East was never defiled Ьу 
waging wars for material gain and only self-defence forced the 
weapons in her hands. Thus she won her victory in accordance with 
the command of Dharma, be it religion, be it morality, call it culture 
or humanity. That is the importance of India’s role in the history 
in which a place hardly shared by any other country belongs to her, 
from the remote past upto this day, that is her unique and noble 
position between the culiures,’’4 
. 3 parua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 825. 
Ibid, ii, p. 824, 


1 
! Q.L.T. Griffith, the Story of Letters and Numbers, p. 12. 
* Indian Culture, Vol. IV, p. 299. 





CHAPTER IX 
PLACE IN HISTORY 


The success achieved by Aáoka through his noble and novel plan 
of Dharma-vijaya determined as much the position of India as placed 
between the cultures of the West and East as his own place in the 
history of mankind, On the all-important question of Aéoka's place 
in history the well-considered verdict of Mr. H. G. Wells standa as 
pronounced in his Outline of History. The subject has been co 
thoroughly discussed thereafter by Dr, Bhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures on Asoka that there remains hardly anything to add save 
and except by way of certain general observations on the points 
raised by him and other historians and scholars. The nature of the 
subject is such that it cannot but involve certain historical 
comparisons that are generally odious, and yet this unpleasant task 
has been well acquitted by Wells and Bhandarkar, to whose writings 
the reader may be referred for their findings. 


The points that need special consideration here are : (1) Aáoka's 
services to Buddhism, (2) his role as nation-builder and (8) the 
politieal reaction of his Dharma.vijaya. 


1, Services to Buddhism: Aéoka figured ns the ideal universal 
monarch or righteous king emperor of Buddha in whose role the 
propounder of the ideal could not be as he had renounced the world. 
The Maurya emperor welcomed the lofty teachings of Buddha and 
openly accepted the Saddharma as his religion as a matter of choice, 
out of his profound conviction ns to its intrinsic merit, rather because 
its underlying principles and spirit were found accidentally to be in 
harmony with his own perception as to the nature of human good 
and his own original vision as to the nature and course of human 
progress. This perception or vision came to him, as he tells us, when 
he had been seriously pondering over the immediate and after effects 
of an aggressive war waged on the country of the Kalingas. It was 
noi so much the death and destruction and maiming of limbe or their 
deportation and captivity that caused so much pain to Asoka as the 
injury caused to culture and the set-back to the course of human 
progress. Asoka did for the religion of Buddha what Darius the 
Great or Xerxes had done for that of the Avestaand St. Paul did for 
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that of Christ.! He indeed raised Buddhism from the position 
of a local faith to the status of a world religion, The point of 
difference between the Achemenid kings and Adoka is that the 
former spoke of the greatness of Ahuramazda as the creator of the 
earth and thesky as well as of man,* and believed that whatever 
they had achieved in life was achieved by His grace, while A&oka 
made selections out of the then known corpus of Guddha’s words and 
presented the principles of Dharma on his own authority, In 
other words, he assumed the role of the founder of a socio-moral 
order with piety as its basis and the attainment of the grand heaven 
hereafter as its summum bonum, The elevation of humanity, the 
increase of the happiness of man in his present existence and the 
possession of heavenly joy hereafter were the common aima of the 
religions advocated by them. The righteous king’s position as a 
dharma-pravartaka or founder of such a socio-moral order was freely 
admitted in India by all schools of political thought, Brahmanical, 
Jaina or Buddhist, Whatever good thing Asoka had learnt from the 
exponents of Buddhism and other men of religion he made it 
his own. 





It is nevertheless true that just as the establishment of the 
Achmmenian suzerainty over a vast empire in Western Asia* implied 
the expansion of the inhabited area upon which the civilizing 
influence of the Avestan religion Was exercised, so the extension 
of the sphere of Asoka’s political and moral influence implied the 
widening of the range of the civilizing influence of Buddhism beyond 
the territorial limits of India proper, 

The Macedonian expedition under Alexander the Great ended 
in the foundation of the Greek suzerainty almost over the whole 





! Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp, 249-5, 

* Of, Naqshi-i-Rustam inscription of Darius: Baga vazrka Ahurmazdai hys 
imüm bümim adi avam asmünam adi hya martiyam ada hya shiyitim adi 
шагИһуаһуй. 

* Of Persepolis inscription of Xerxes : uil jive shiyita bhavatiy uti mria 
artiva bavatiy. 

* This empire is claimed in the inscriptions to have comprised Medis, Businna, 
Arakbesia (Sarasvati, Armenia, Drangiana, Parthia (7), Arin, Bactria, Sogdiana, 
Khorasmia, Babylonia (Babru}, Aesyria, Sattagydia, Sparda, Egypt (Mudra), the 
Greek (Yauna) colonies оп the eastern Mediterranean const and states on the 
northern coast, Maxyes, Arabia, Gandaria (Gadara, Gandhsra), the Indus region 
(Hidush, Sindhu!, Kappadokin, Dahae, two divisions of Skythin, Skudria (the Innd 
of the Kabudrakas), Akaufaka, Puntia, Karkia, and Kushiys, 
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of the Achaemenid or Persian empire, and the establishment of the 
Maurya empire by Chandragupta came to mean the rescue of the 
Panjab proper, Belachistan and Eastern Afghanistan from the grip 
of the Seleukidan rulers. So far as the history of the spread of 
Buddhism in the Punjab proper and the countries around beyond 
the Sulaiman range and the river Kabul from the latter half of the 
reign of Asoka is concerned, it is interesting to watch how far 
Buddhism profted by assimilating the elements of the Pagan 
religion of the Greeks and succeeded in weaning the peoples and 
races [rom the fold of Zoroastrianism, primitive S'aivism, the worship 
of the Sun and Moon gods, the worship of Vaiiravana Kubera, and 
sundry nature worship. Eastern Turkestan, the Himalayan regions 
and the eastern sub continent, Pürvavideha, inhabited by the 
Mongolian races, including the Chinese, were destined to come 
under the civilizing influence of Buddhism, The itineraries 
of the earlier Chinese pilgrims record the traces of that great influence 
that might be found on their ways through Central Asia and Eastern 
Afghanistan. Whether or no, Zoroastrianism, which became the 
national religion of the Persians, was able to produce any appreciable 
changes in the Egyptian religion and the then religion of the Jewish 
races of Asia Minor is still a disputed question, The Greek power 
waned in the countries of Asia Minor when these came to be 
included in the Roman empire, The rise of Christianity in this 
very region a littl more than two centuries after Adoka 
by way of a forceful protest against the priest-ridden Judaism, 
the religion of the Pharisees and Scribes, showed the emergence 
of an emotional faith with an elevated moral tone and noble ideas of 
self-surrender to the Divine will, self-dedication and self-sacrifice. 
Although no satisfactory direct evidence is yet available, and the main 
historical background of Christianity lies in the religion of the Old 
Testament, the ethical purity of the religion of Zoroaster, the legenda 
of the BSatvata cult of Purushottama, and the lofty messages of 
Buddha cannot but appear to have been somehow or other at the 
back of the religion of Christ and filled the hiatus between the Jewish 
tradition and the new tradition of Jesus of Nazareth. Anyhow, one 
cannot bui be struck by many points of parallelism between Buddhism 
and Christianity. The modern historians tend all to agree to trace 
the influence of Buddhism in the development of the Jewish sects of 
the Therapeute and Essenes and that of the Gnostic and Nestorian 
forms of Christianity on the Eastern Mediterranean shores, The 
religion of Christ became destined to spread in Europe and America 
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and subsequently in the countries in the Near Mast and Far East by 
the vigorous missionary work of the Christian Churches and under 
the influence of the Christian nations from the West. 

A little more than six centuries after Christ there arose another 
powerful religion under the name of Islam in the northern portion of 
Arabia and practically within the same cradle of ancient civiliza- 
tion in Western Asia to try its strength with Judaism in Palestine, 
Syria, and Asin Minor and with Christianity in Southern Europe, 
being destined to become the ultra democratic monotheistic faith of 
the peoples and races in the extensive Persian empire of Darius the 
Great and Xerxes, weaning several nations that were once in the fold 
of Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and S‘sivism. Since the rise and spread 
of the religion of the Quoran we have three world religions, each with 
its regional and national pre-dominance, vis., Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam, while the rest of the earlier and later religions of the 
world have either become or are going to be clannish. It is in India 
proper between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean that Hinduism 
exists and thrives with Vaishnavism, S'aivism and S‘aktism as its 
main forms, with Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism as the 
lingering sister faiths, with Islam and Christianity as the two rival 
faiths, and with Sikhism, Neo-Vaishnaviem, Brahmoism, Arya Samaj, 
Ramkrishpa Mission and a few similar modern developments as the 
counteracting forces, 


So far as India is concerned, one distinct service rendered by 
Asoka to the cause of Buddhism was the heightening of the impor- 
tance of the memorable spots associated with the life and career of 
the Buddha, then venerated as a Divine Master (Bhagavan), and the 
tradition of his noted Disciples, Buddha is said to have attached 
special importance to the visiting of the four places by the faithfal, 
viz, those where took place his advent, enlightenment, first sermon 
and great decease. The Divyavadana preserves, correctly more or 
legs, the tradition of Asoka’s pilgrimage to several places!, and points 
out that the Inudable object of this was the marking off of the sacred 
sites with tangible signs for the benefit of posterity, the future visitors, 
The monolithic pillars and stüpas (dharmarajikas) are mentioned in 
his inscriptions as, and are now found to be the architectural and 
artistic cognizances of the Buddhist holy places personally visited by 
him. His first visit to Sambodhi or Bodhgnaya (BR, E. VIII) signalling 


!  Divyüvadüna, p. SAQI. 
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his conversion to Buddhism must have served to bring the Bo-tree 
Agvattha itself into much prominence, and this is well attested by the © 
subsequent history of Buddhism. The reverence shown to the stipe 
of Kopagamana went alike to strengthen the tradition of the previous 
Buddhas among all the Buddhists, 


In going to adapt his official language to various local dialects, 
Asoka raised the language of the then known words of Buddha to the 
status of a lingua franca of India. Such adaptations must have given 
an impetus to the development of the langnage of the early Canonical 
texts of the different Buddhist sects and schools of thought. 

Lastly, Asoka sought to render another distinct service to the 
Saddharma by ensuring the unity and solidarity of the Sangha 
(Schism Pillar Edict), In this connection Bhandarkar has raised the 
important issue as to whether or no, any actual echisms had aceurred 
then in the Buddhist community, giving rise to the earlier sects and 
schools of thought, traditionally known as eighteen in all.! His own 
finding on it is that Aáoka's statement, the Sangha has been made 
whole and entire, “no doubt shows that the Buddhist Church was 
then divided, but certainly not to such a serious extent as is implied 
by the Sinhalese tradition connected with the Council of Pataliputra, 
The differences were unquestionably of small importance, such as they 
were when the council of Vesali was convened. Jt seems that 
these differences were made up, that the whole Church was again 
united "by Asoka and that it continued to be so till at least the 27th 
year of Asoka’s reign.”2 

The weight of this opinion can by no means be minimised. 
Though the word Sangha is applicable to the whole of a particular 
Buddhist sect and to its sections and smaller divisions, its employ- 
ment in the edicts creates nowhere the impression of there being any 
more than one Buddhist community in the mental purview of Aéoka ; 
the employment of the word Samghata (Samghastha, those belonging 
to the Buddhist Order) in its locative singular form, Samrhntasi 
(P. E. VII), goes definitely to show that here Aéoka was thinking of 
the Buddhist Brotherhood as a single body, The evidence of the 
Schism Pillar Edict is indeed decisive as to a disturbed state of 
things, which was, after all, a temporary affair, According to the 

- 
| Mah&vamsa, V. 10; Beal, Buddhist Records, i, p. 177 ; Vasumiira's work, 
Nanjio, No, 1284. 
2 Акока, р. 100, 
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Pali Chronicles, this disturbed state was buta local incident, which 


"affected the internal life of the Adokarima, The uposatha and other 


ecclesiastical duties remained suspended for a period of nine years, 
the bonafide members of the Sangha being reluctant to perform them 
with other inmates who were all really outsiders. The undesirable 
elaments are represented as men of other religious orders and other 
persuasions who managed stealthily to enter the monastery in the 
garb of Buddhist mendicants, The grievance of the former against 
the latter was that they were upholding the views according to their 
old ideas and beliefs. When the matter came to a head, king Абока 
arranged to get them examined, batch by batch, in his presence by 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the leading Therà of the time, and expelled those 
of them whose views were found incompatible with what waa tradi- 
tionally known as the real doctrine of the Buddha—the Vibhajyavada 
alias Theravada, Thus the disturbing factors were got rid of and the 
normal life of the local monastery Was restored. We have got to see 
Hf this was precisely meant when Asoka had stated that he succeeded 
in placing the unity and integrity of the Sangha on a stable footing 
for all times to come, 


The Pali Canonical tradition speaks of a serious occasion when in 
the Buddha’s life-time the unity of the Sangha was threatened with 
a division by the partisan spirit of the Bhikshus residing in Kauéambi, 
but this could be averted by the concerted action of the local laity.! 
lt is aware of a schism, which was caused to be made in the Sangha 
by Devadatta and his co-adjutants, Though the Vinaya account 
tells us that many among the seceders were brought back to the 
Sangha and the whole movement died ont with the death of its 
arrogant leader," the itineraries of both Fa Hien and Hwen Thsang 
go to prove that the sect formed by him survived in Northern India 
till the seventh century of the Christian era, if not later still? The 
Chullavagga account of the second Buddhist Council held at Vaiáali, 
is silent on the action of the Vrijiputra monks after the judicial 
committee, gave a unanimous verdict against them on all the ten 
points at issue arising from deviations from certain minor and lesser 
rules of conduct. The Pali Chronicles supplement this account with 


" 


= 
|! Мїпауа Маһйутанра, Оһ. X. 
1" Chollavagea, Ch, VII. 
" Beal, Buddhist Records, IP. xlviii , 11, P. 201. 
*  Chullavagga, Ch. XII. 
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a narrative of what the Vrijiputras did thereafter and to what effect. 
We are told that they staged a walk-out from the conference and 
subsequently held a council of their own, which was ofa more re- 
presentative character! and that this reaction on their part led to the 
rise of the first sect of. schismatics, and within a century therefrom 
further divisions took place, five in the line of the Mahasanghikas 
and eleven in that of. the Sthaviras, the total number of sects and 
schools being eighteen before A&oka's reign. 

This later Pali tradition nbout the rise of the seventeen sects and 
schools of schismatics previous tothe reign of Asoka cannot be har- 
monized with other facts connected with them, The Dipavamea 
tells us, for instance, that each sect or school of echismatics ( bhinna- 
yada) destroyed, when it arose, the origin! collection of the Canonical 
‘texts and made a new one in its place, made permutations and 
combinations of texts after taking thenrout oftheir contexts, distorted 
the doctrine and its meaning as they stood in the five Nikayas. They 
put a meaning of their own into something said to convey quite 
another meaning, They destroyed the sense in many ап instance in 
going to establish а mere verbal interpretation. Discarding some 
portions of the Sutta texts and Vinaya books, they prepared the new 
texts and books in their place. Dispensing with the Parivara, 
Abhidhamma treatises, Patisambhidiamagga, Niddesas and some of 
the Jatakas, they made new ones instead, They changed the name, 
outward garb, requisites and approved rules of conduct to suit their 
own purpose, abandoning the normal mode of 014°, 


Thus the oldest known Pali Chronicle of Ceylon speaks of a state 
of things, which did not exist in pre-Christian times. The Prakritic 
sanskrit or Sanskritic Prakrit diction of the oldest known texts of 
the schismatics, as exemplified by the güthas in the Mahavastu 
and the Lalitavistara, bears a close afünity to the official language 
of India in its transitional stage during the reign of the B'aka 
and Kushana rulers. This observation is supported also by the fact 
that the Indian inscriptions in which the different Buddhist sects 
and schools find mention are mostly post-Christian and pre-Gupta 
in point of chronology. 





Vasumitra while writing an account of the early Buddhist sects 





1 Tt means that they allowed all monka, Arbata or not, to take part in the 
proceedings of the Council, 
* Dipavamsa, Ch. VI. è 
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and schools in Kanishka's time traces the history of the rise of them 
from the reign of Agoka which is wrongly placed 'a hundred and odd 
years after the Buddha's demise. Following the Sarvastivada 
tradition, he confounds the celebrated Asoka with Kalaéoka, If by 
Asoka he had meant Kalasoka, his account of the rise of the Maha- 
sanghikas and their earlier offshoots tallies with that in the Pali 
chronicles ; it differs from the latter in so far as it places the rise of 
the seceders from the Sthavirns in the third and fourth centuries of 
the Buddha Era!. If by Ašoka he had meant, on the other band, 
Dharmnáoka, to get right his dates we must allow a clear interval 
ofa century, which is ignored by him. In that case we are not to 
think of the rise of the schismatics before the time of Asoka. 

Turning nt last to tlie evidence ol the Kathavatthu, a Book of 
Buddhist controversies, which is traditionally known as a compilation 
of Ašoka'a time, one may motice that it came to be included in the 
Abhidhamma Pitakn on а very flimsy ground against the objection of 
some of the ancient Buddhist teachers.? The Milindapatiha compos- 
ed, according to tradition, five centuries after the Buddha's demise”, 
say, in the first or second century A. D., in the prose style, more or 
less, of the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharayela expressly pre- 
supposes the Kathavatthu. According to Pali tradition, the various 
points at issue discussed and criticised in the Kathavatthu from the 
Theravada point of view, though often unconvincingly and now and 
then foolishly, were the propositions representing ihe laddhis or 
cherished views of the outsiders of other religious persuasions, They 
are not described as the Buddhist Schismatics, The Kathavatthu 
itself does not refer the views to any of them. They are brought in 
only in the commentary as partisans of those views, but Buddhaghosa 
is careful and cautious enough to refer to them as his contemporaries 
and to say while introducing them : 

"Does everything exist ?— this question was asked by the 
Sakavadin in order to bresk down an opinion, 'held, for instance, 
at present (seyyatha pi etarahi) by the Sabbatihivadins'."5 

"Bome, for instance, a present ihe. Mahimsüsakas and the 
Andhakas, held the view.” 


1- J. Masuda, Early Indian Buddhist Scehoolg, Journal of the Department of 
Lettere (0. U.), Vol. I, p. Bit. 
3 Atthasülini, p. 8. 
15 Milinda, p. 8. 
д B. C. Law, Debates Commentary to Kathavatthu, І, 6 and П. 9. 
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The only reasonable conclusion to be drawn from al! these ia that 
ihe opinions discussed and criticised in the Kathavatthu of Agoka’s 
time were the opinions of certain leading individuals and their 
supporters within the Sangha. They were as good Buddhists as 
others, inasmuch as they all cited the Words of the Buddha as 
authorities, although their opinions appeared incompatible, and so 
alien, in the eye of the orthodox. The archaic prose style of the 
Kathavatthn debates has its parallel indeed in at least three versions 
of R. E. IX (E, Sh, M)." It is also true that some of the debates 
refer toa time when Buddhism remained confined to the territorial 
limits of the Middle Country, But it will be historically sounder 
to maintain with Mrs. Rhys Davids that the Kathavatthu in ita 
earlier redaction did not probably contain all the debates that came 
to be included in it. 

Looking a little closely into the matter, one can detect this 
difference between the tenour of Asoka’s Schism ordinance and that 
of the Pali schism tradition, that the former meant to expel from the 
Sangha a monk or nun who would cause schisms in it in futuro 
(bhakhati), while the latter purports to say that the propounders of 
alien views were disrobed and expelled. If it were only a difference 
of opinion or interpretation, which had then existed among certain 
leading individuals within the Sangha, and not a difference in any 
matter of discipline, it would be going against Aáoka's own principle 
of tolerance to penalise any person for holding an honest opinion 
about Buddha's doctrine. What Á&oka could possibly do, and 
probably actually did, being within his rights as king and well-wisher 
from the lay point of view, was to make all of them conform to the 
rules of uposatha and other established conventions of the institution 
tolerating the honest differences of opinion in matters of the 
doctrine. 

4. Role as nation builder: The difference between modern 
definitions of a nation and a nationality is well-known. If a state 
needs an association of people in a particular territory and under 
an independent government, a nation needs, over and above these, 
two other factors, viz, common customs and traditions, A 
nationality differs from a nation by having for ite requisite a common 
race instead of a particular territory with a separate political 


1 The same archaic style is met with also in the Vibhnnga, ihe recond book 
ol the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
43 s 
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organization or sovereign authority of its own. As regards the 
indispensability of these factors, the considered opinion is that any 
one or all of them may serve to,constitute a nationality or a nation, 
but none is absolutely necessary. Nationality is largely a matter of 
sentiment in so far as the group of people belonging to itis expected 
to identify itself with a racial or cultural heritage, and a nation, too, 
is largely a matter of feeling in £0 far as an association of people 
is expected to identify itself with the vital interests of a country. 
From the cases thus made out, it follows that there may exist 
a nationality without going so far as to make a nation. 


No other form of government than absolute monarchy was in 
harmony, as we sought to show, with the Upanishadic notion of soul 
as the paramount sovereign (samral) in a body politic coming into 
existence and functioning only for its sake. Thus there is no wonder 
that the Brahmanical schools of political thought cherished just 
the monarchical form of government as the ideal, and only that form 
of imperialism which ie of a feudal and not of a federated type, 
monarchy remaining all the same as its mainstay. Kingship and 
the social order were believed to have originated from the Divine will 
and necessity. The king, queens, princes and princesses of the royal 
house were held in popular esteem as a class of devas. The majesty 
and happiness of the king were sought to be impressed on popular 
mind by the grandenr of dress and equipage, by pageantry and 
pomp. The religion through which the people were sought to be tanght 
to appreciate and to aspire for such happy states of man on earth 
and in heaven was one which abounded in the grand performance 
of animal sacrifices, accompanied by sumptuous feasts, pompous 
processions, mirth and merry making, and the display of mansion- 
shaped celestial cars, celestial elephants, other celestial conveyances, 
illuminations and other conceivable celestial forms (R. E. I, R. E. IV). 
The Council of Ministers was to be used by the reigning monarch as 
a Privy Council at his sweet will, Noone in the body-politic was 
to ba trusted ; the whole machinery of government was to be efficiently 
worked with the art of diplomacy, operated by the engine of physical 
force, and keenly watched with the eye of suspicion and dread. The 
subjects were not to be given any opportunity to know the aims of the 
government or its principles and operative laws or to be conscious 
of their civic rights and duties, 

Under such a system of royal polity as advocated in the 
Arthagadtra of Kautilya and other Brabmanical treatises on the 
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science of political advantage the only best thing to be expeeted, B0 
long asa strong machinery of government could be kept in working 
order under the direction of a powerful king, was a state and not a 
nation, And if one can historically show that other factors that go to 
constitute a nation or nationality were developing nevertheless in 
the country, even then the fact remains that the processes were 
unconscious or subconscious ones and, as such, they were lacking in 
self-consciousness and co ordination. 

As shown by Rhys Davids, although the knowledge of writing was 
known in India in earlier times, it was not used for recording litera- 
ture and traditions until comparatively a late period in Indian 
history. 

The employment by Абока of the Kharoshthi (Camel's lip) 
alphabet in the two sets of his edicts promulgate in the Punjab proper 
and that of the Brahmi alphabet in the edicts and inscriptions caused 
to be engraved in the remaining part of his domain proper within India 
were fruitful in ways more than one: that, in the first place, the 
wise step taken by him gave a general incentive to the development 
of various local and national scripts and, secondly, that it showed and 
suggested the way of recording official documents and literary works 
and traditions on durable and handy materials. The first-named 
alphabet, written from right to left, which developed out of the 
Aramaic or Aramean in the Gandhara region by way of an adaptation 
to the needs of Indo-Iranian languages remained as the local script 
of the Punjab proper and the Gandháüra extension within Eastern 
Turkestan until it was replaced by the Brahmi and local scripts, 
The Brahmi alphabet, written from left to right, became the parent 
script out of which developed the various local and national scripts 
in India as well as the Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan 
alphabets. In the present world the contest for supremacy is going 
on among the four scripts, viz., the Roman, the Arabic, the Brahmi 
meaning all its later variations, and the Chinese. Thus through 
the right effort of Asoka India got a common seript in Brahmi to 
develop her national life as well as a Greater Indian nationality. 


Besides a common script India needed a common language, a 
lingua franca or Esperanto to develop her national life, Rhys Davids 
was the first to clearly indicate how the Indian ‘runaways’, the 
Brahmanas and the S'ramanas of various denominations wandering 
about in the country, carrying on a vigorous sophistic movement at 
the time about the rise of Buddhism and holdiog debates and dis- 
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cussions on subjects of religion, ethics, philosophy and nature-lore in 
a languave intelligible to the people at large were helping to develop 
in the Middle Country a lingua franca or language of the cultured 
laity.’ It is easily conceivable that when with the progress of time 
these powerful bodies of preachers of Indo-Aryanism spread over the 
face of India and Ceylon, as appears from the account of Megasthenes 
and Aéoka’s clear statement in Б.Е. ХПІ, they were able to 
create a cultural atmosphere throughont for the appreciation of 
different forms of the Indo-Aryan speech, The Indian merchants 
speaking diferent local dialecte and the Kshatriya princes and 
tribes who migrated to and founded territories in different parla 
of the country were no less instrumental in gradually widening the 
domain of the dialects or conversational forms of the Indo-Aryan 
speech. If by commercial relations, tribal migrations and settlements 
and Kshatriya territories one can account for the development of 
different provincial dialectis, there must have arisen in this very 
process af Aryanization the need of a common language to facilitate 
the communication as between the peoples and peoples, the provinces 
and provinces, Бу adapting the language of his edicts and inserip- 
tions to different provincial dialects and their texts and phrases and 
idioms mostly to those of the then known Buddha's Words Asoka 
served not only to accord state recognition to the common language 
closely allied to Pali but also to give a great impetus to the develop- 
ment of various local and national languages. As Bhandarkar acutely 
observes, “The whole of the country had become Aryanised. But the 
different provinces had their different dialects. Owing, however to 
the stupendous efforts put forth by him (Asoka) for the diffusion of his 
faith, the communication between one province and another became 
more frequent and brisk, and the universal desire of having a common 
language was felt—a language which would be studied and understood 
in all provinces and become the medium of thought not only in 
secular but also religious matters. This led to the acceptance of Pali 
or monumental Prakrit as the lingua franca of India." The subse- 
quent processes of linguistic, literary and political development 
combined by the time of the Guptas to raise Classical Sanskrit to the 
status of the ingua franca of India as well as of the countries 
around that came under the civilizing influence of Buddhism and 


— — = 
1 Buddhist India, Ch. VIII. 
3 JAs'okn, p, 251. 
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Hinduism, and Sanskrit or Sanskritised Pali was in its turn replaced 
by the different provincial or national languages, E 


Just as India stood in need of a common religion to build up her 
national life on a solid foundation of human heart and virtue, so did 
the world to build up a nationality of mankind. But where was such a 
foundation to be found ? Jt was certainly in the ‘universal character 
of Buddhism’ as propounded by Buddha to all lay people,—the aspect 
of the religion of S'ükyamuni which Aéoka ‘clearly perceived and 
emphasized, "The lofty messnge of the Dharma which he fought to 
convey to all the people within his vast empire through his edicts and 
to the whole of mankind through his Dotas laid stress on what 
Bhandarkar calla 'the dynamic of conduct! ; and did not involve any 
question of theology or any subtle and cantankerous point of 
metaphysis. The scheme of toleration offered insisted on frequent 
meetings of tha exponents of different faitha for a frank and free 
discussion and interchange of thoughts and ideas ond aimed at the 
growth of all men of religion in the essence thereof. 


As towards the development of the national art and architecture 
of India, Asoka’s efforts proved equally fruitful. The handicrafts of 
stone-cutters, wood-carvers, bricklayers, metal and-ivory-workers, 
doll makers and painters were well-known in the country in earlier 
times. The four kubhas or rock-cut cave-dwellings caused to be made 
by Asoka for the Ajivikas in ‘the hard and refractory syenitic granite’ 
of the Khalatika (Barabar) hills with a vaulted or hemispherical 
domed roof, an oblong, rectangular or circular outer chamber, and 
bearing the distinctive ‘characteristic of a bright polish shining from 
their walls as roofs’* marked indeed a glorious beginning of the cave 
architecture in India which followed snch different lines of develop- 
ment as those of vihara, chaityn, prisada (palace), harmya (mansion), 
ardhayoga, and guha (natural cave. cavern, rock-slope, grotto), in 
combination gradually with sculptures and frescoes (lepyachitras), 
Prior to these, the guhas, .daris, kandaras and pragbharas were all 
mere mountain caves, crevices, grottoes and slopes altogether nntouch- 
ed or only rudely touched by human hand, The pre-historic cave- 
dwellings of men of which the vestiges are now traceable here and 





1 Ibid, Е: 260. 

Rajwade in his Grammar of Jiianeshwari also shows that Pali waa the first 
Prakrit. 

? See, for the latest account of thege caves, Mookerji’s Asoka, p. 89, 
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there in South India and Ceylon do not come up to ћаё high level of 
artmanship which might entitle them to the name of architecture! 


The sila-stambhas or monolithic pillars of Agoka of which an üp- 
to-date description and discussion are to be fonnd in Mookerji’s 
Asoka (p. 89f.) marked similarly a proud beginning of the history of 
later Indian pillars of victory or ensigns of worship. According to 
Mookerji, “The raising of religious symbols for common reverence is 
a time-honoured Indian practice, Hindu temples have always before 
them their banner-torch or light-pillar, which are often adorned with 
the special symbol of the god, a wheel, or a trident. Vedic literature 
itself, by its descriptions of the banner of Indra, and of sacrificial 
posts, points to far distant origins of these pillars, The Agokan 
pillar is the descendant of thoge royal or tribal ensigns or standards 
which were set up to mark off the sacrificial areas for ancient Vedic 
ceremonies” (Asoka, p. 99). The idea of setting up pillars on public 
roads (samsaranas) might have been suggested by the indrakila 
(Pali indakhila)’ which, according to the Pali scholiast, was a city- 
gate pillar made of durable wood, to set up which in such a manner 
that it might ramain unshaken by winds from four quarters a pit 
had to be dug toa depth of from eight to ten cubits,” The art 
of fashioning them with the ornamentation at the top, the capital and 
the abacus must have been the prevalent art of constructing 
the pillars of a pillared verandah or hall of a royal palace. “Gigantic 
shafts of hard sandstone, thirty or forty feet in length, were dressed 
and proportioned with the utmost nicety, receiving a polish which no 
modern mason knows how to impart to the material” The polish 
giving to an unwary observer the impression that the monolith 
is ‘brazen’ or made of ‘cast metal’? was a wonderful effect of the 
high polish done on stone of which the secret remained 
concealed with the artist or artists employed by Agoka and could not 











t Panchanan Mitra in Journal of the department Letters, of O. U., Vol. 1, pp. 
101—9, 


2 Набапа Butta: yathindakhilo pathavim sito sitym, chatubbhi wütebhi 
asampakamnpiyo. 

* Indakhilo ‘ii nagaradvüra-samvaranstthum vivaranatiham ummirabbhnan- 
tare attha vi dasa vi hatthe pathavim khanitvit &kotitassa efradirumayattham- 
bhasa' etam adhivachanam, In Sanskrit literature, Indrakila is just another name 
for the Mandara mountain. 

* Mookerji, Aeokn, p. 91f. 

° Vincent Smith, Oxford History, p. 118, 
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be reproduced in later ages, particularly in the imitation pillars of the 
Sunga Art. The lustre of the polish was such that Hwen Thsang was 
compelled to describe the monolith seen standing in front of a stapa 
on the western side of the river Varana as “bright and shining masa 
mirror" with its surface “glistening and smooth as ice" and on 
which the figure of Buddha could be “constantly seen as a shadow.” 
It would have been more appropriate, perhaps, on the part of the 
Chinese pilgrim to say that the finely polished surface of the monolith 
truly mirrored the serene heart of Ašoka. 


The historical problem which arises in connection with the 
monoliths of Agoka is pithily stated thus by Mookerji (op. cit., p. 28) - 
The best examples of art, "the Asokan Pillars, are trace to foreign 
influence. While some of their element are traced to Greece, 
others are traced to Persia. Their so-called bell-shaped capitals, 
their smooth unfluted shafts, their polish, and even their inscriptions 
are traced to Persia.” 


Tam entirely at one with Havell to think that the full-blown- 
lotus capital of the A¢okan monoliths is mistaken for the Persepolitan 
bell. The circular abacus is to all appearance the pericarp of the 
lotus. Codrington’s findings on the differenca and distinction 
between {һе Persepolitan nnd Aéokan pillars and their capitals are 
sound and thoroughgoing.* Mookerji rightly argues his case when 
he points out that “While (the pillars) at Persepolis and elsewhere 
are structural, the Aéokan ones are purely monumental.’"* There 
ів по cause for astonishment that in both subject and inspiration, 
the treatment of the bull and the elephant, the Sarnath abacus is 
entirely Indian, The excellence seen in the naturalistic treatment of 
animals and plants in spirited bas-reliefs need not be attributed to 
any inspiration from Greek Art ‘which alone in that epoch of world’s 
history distinguished itself in the modelling of living forms; India 
developed the tradition of such an animated naturalistic art in the 
numerous seals from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. One may claim 
that the modelling of the hamsa or Brahmani duck in one of the 
Mohenjo-daro seals (Marshall, pl. CVI. 93) is superb. Here two 
important questions may arise— What might be the more prabable 

1 Bes), Buddhist Records, ii, p. 45- 

!  Asoka, p. 98, 

* Ancient India, pp. 18-19, 

* Asoka, p. 99, ۴ 
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reason for confining the crowning animal figures to the lion, the 
elephant, the horse, and the bull, and how far, if at all, could they be 
regarded as Buddhistic symbols 7 


According to Kern, Senart and Bohler, the figure of an elephant 
stood on the Girnar rock, precisely as on the roeks.at Dhauli and 
Kalsi, as the symbol of Buddha, which would now seem open to 
dispute. The elephant at Dhauli is labelled as Seto (White), that at 
Kalsi as Gajatame (The superlative or best elephant), and that at 
Girnar as Sarvasveto hasti sarvalokasukhaharo nima (The procurer of 
happiness for all the world). These elephants were obviously meant to 
serve as pointer meaning a sculptural device to draw attention to the 
spot where the set of edicts was. Nothing but the popular notion of 
mangala (victory, safety, prosperity, nuspiciousness) was associated 
with them. In the Anguttara Nikaya (III, p. 845) one of the best 
royal elephants of Kosala is named Seta, and in the Dhammapada 
Commentary (II, p. 1) the same royal elephant is called Pundarika 
(White lotus). In the Jitakas, an elephant of noble breed, endowed 
with personality, is generally described ns sabbaseta (all-white),’ and 
occasionally as afjanavanna (collyrium-coloured)? or kalapasanna- 
Ekütavanna (blackstone-coloured:.* In the Vimanavatthu stories the 
all-white and best elephant (sabbaseto gajuttamo) figures asa vehicle 
of the gods. The Jitaka description, eabbaseto mangala-hatthi,* of 
the state-elephant of Vessantara corresponds with the Girnar label, 
while in the matter of phraseology there is the closest correspondence 
between sarvaloka sukhaharo and the Pali sabbankamarasaharo," The 
sight of an all white bull, and for the matter of that, also of a horse 
of the noble breed and a chariot drawn by such horses was auspicious 
in popular eye." "This is not all. According to the Pali account of 
the Anotatta Lake, the Lion ontlet, the Elephant outlet, the Horse 
outlet and the Ball outlet stood for the four quarters,* which has its 
confirmation in the Chetiya Jütaka in which the all-while elephant 


JIütaka, IV, p. 90 ; V. p. 45 : anbbaseto pundarikatacangi. 
Ibid, II p. 565i 
Ibid, IV, p. 187. 
Ibid, VI, p. 487. 

* Tbid,III, pp. 169-7. : sabbak&marasüharo —anbbak&marasa vaho, 
sukhasankhitam rasam &haritum samattho. 

t [bid, IV, p. 72. ; 

r Paramntihna-jotikz, II, pp. 487-590. The quarters indicated here are the 
eastern, the western, the southern and the northern respectively. 
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18 associated with the eastern city-gate, the all-white horse with the 
southern, the lion-king with the western, and ihe all gem-studded 
wheel structure with the northern,’ the fourth being really the gate 
with which the all-white bull was to be associated." The Sarnath 
pillar of Asoka bears the four wheel symbols of sovereignty, all placed 
between these very four animal figures, 


Hwen 'Thsang noticed a horse as the crowning animal figure on 
Asoka’s monolith at Lumbini. If Agoka’s bhicha be equated with the 
Pali bhinks haying bhenga and bhifja for ita variants, it may be 
taken, according to the Vinaya Pitaka (II, p, 201), to mean ‘young 
elephants’ and to suggest that the figures of young elephants were 
caused to be carved in stone. But the more reasonable and philo- 
logically and historically sound interpretation of sila-vigada-bhicha 
will be to break it up into three words, sila, vigadabhtand cha? and 
to equate the second word with Sk. vigatabhi*, meaning ‘free from 
fear’. Accordingly the whole statement regarding the monolith шау 
be rendered: "the stone was cansed to be rendered free from fear 
and the stone-pillar to be erected." The equation of the Magadh1 
vigada with vikrita is sanctioned by Vararuchi's rule, according to 
which krita becomes kada and gata, rada. It is evident from the 
Мапавага and other Indian treatises on architecture and kindred 
аг that before wood (darn) or stone (sili) was used as material for 
pillars (stambhas ) and the like, it was required to be rendered 
faultless, meaning secure against evil effects arising, for instance, 
from the annoyance caused to the indwelling spirits. The twofold 
means thereto consisted in the performance of a prescribed ritnal 
and the feeding of the Brahmans. The Manaeara, XV. 106-67, for 
instance, prescribes : 


= OoOO l= .-—— p e—— лн = 


1 Jätaks, III, p. 460, My attention to this text is drawn by S. N, Mitra, 

* The Jütaka indicationof the four quarters differs from that in the 
Paramnithajotihz, IT,in that here the elephant is placed on the east and the lion 
on the west. 

! Prol, Suniti Kumar Chatterji's objection to treating chit instead of cha as 
a copulntive eonjunelion in the dinlect of Lumbini ie not, after all, a very strong 
one, Of. P.E.I(DelhrTTopra) for thea random use of che and chit in one and the 
пе sentence. 

* Bhagavad Git, VI. 14. 

5  Prükrita Prak&s'a, xi. 15 : Krim myin gamim klasya dal. 
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Sarvadosham samuddiáya śäntim kuryād vichakshaņah | 

pasuprahirahomam cha brihmaninin bhojayet tatah J 

evam dintau kritayam tu dosham naáyati, ninyatha |! 

If any Brahmanical ritual and the feeding of the Brahmans were 
out of the question as means, the chanting of the Paritta Suttas by 
the Buddhist monks and the feeding of them might have been good 
substitutes in Aéoka’s case. That some kind of propitiatory rite had 
preceded all works of the building art is evident also from the Great 
Epic, I. 207-29, I, 1, 18-20. The Great Epic description, sabha 
éugubhe vigataklama (IL 11. 59-60) stands very near to Aéoka’s 
statement, sili vigadabhi kalapita. 

I have nothing more to add to the relevant comment of 
Mookerji on the contribution of Asoka to the development of palace- 
architecture in India. 

There cannot be a nation, as we saw, without a true national 
feeling aroused and a national character formed. Similarly there 
cannot be a nationality where the group of people belonging to it 
does not consciously espouse a common cause of humanity, such as 
the elevation of human nature or the education of men to certain 
excellences of character ( P.E. VII ). 

From Asoka we have an open declaration that he aspired in his 
heart of hearts to be a servant of the land (desavutike hosaámi, 
S.B.E. 1), and that he tried his level best to infuse this very idea 
into the mind of all his ministers, officers, personal agents and 
subjects. 

In the absence of newspapers and other modern means the 
inscriptions and proclamations were used by Asoka as means of 
keeping the people informed of how his government was being run 
and to what ends in view. 

As for nationality, the idea that we all belong to one and the 
same order of law and righteousness was shaping in India through 
the Vedic conception of Varuna, The same was strengthened when 
by the Upanishad teacher Dharma was declared to be the king of 
kings, and later on by Buddha, to be the king of king overlords. 
Although the aim and function of every true and great religion is to 
make the state and all other human institutions subservient to the 
cultural or spiritual cause, and to make all men believe that they are 





1 Of. Vishnudharmottora, Bk. IIT, Ch. 19; J. N. Banerjea's Development of 
Hindu Iconography, p. 237. 
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not servants of any man-made order but only those of a universal 
order of Dharma or Piety, the articles of faith that it introduces, 
the forms of worship and the practices that it enforces in order to 
develop and maintain its institutional character are bound to make 
it ultimately sectarian, rigid and dictatorial. While the forms get 
stereotyped, life moves on with new energies released from time to 
time. Asoka clearly foresaw this danger. He therefore looked to 
the growth in the essence of ull religions irrespective of their forma, 
and enunciated and promulgated only the fundamental principles of 
piety and conduct without introducing into them any theological or 
metaphysical questions. 

3. Political reaction of Dharma-vijaya: While discussing the 
gain or loss the Dharma-vijaya career of Aéoka ‘conferred or inflicted’ 
on India, and without denying that indirectly the country gained 
considerably, Bhandarkar poignantly observes: “The effecta of this 
change of policy, of the replacement of vijaya by Dharmavijaya, 
were politically disastrous though spiritually glorious, Love 
of peace and hankering after spiritual progress were no doubt 
engendered, and have now been ingrained in the Indian character. 
The Hindu mind, which was spiritual, became infinitely more 
spiritual, But that must have created some apathy to militarism, 
political greatness, and material well-being, This must have been 
the reason why after Kautilya we find the progress of the political 
theory and practice suddenly impeded and stunted,—especially 
at a time when the Magadha State was expected to create the feeling 
of nationality and raise India to a higher political plane, Adoka’s 
new angle of vision, however, sounded o death-knell to the Indian 
aspiration of a centralised national state and world-wide empire. 
The effects of his policy were manifest soon after his death, Dark 
clouds began to gather in the north-western horizon, and hardly а 
quarter of a century had elapsed since his demise when the Bactrian 
Greeks crossed the Hindukush which formed the north-western 
boundary of the Mauryan dominions, and began to cause the decay 
of what was once a mighty empire. We know how very afraid the 
Greeks were of the Magadha army, even when they were led by 
Alexander. What is worse is that the Greek inroads, soon after the 
demise of ASoka, for which his change of foreign policy appears to 
be responsible, opened a passage into India to the various wild 
hordes, such as the Sakas, Pahlavas, Kushanas, Hünas, Gurjaras and 
so forth, whom we now find pouring unceasingly into the country 
till the sixth century A. D,and eclipsing the sovereignty of the 
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indigenous: rulers, with such few exceptions only as the Sungas and 
Guptas. Though, on account of the missionary activity of Aéoka, 
India, it appears, has been lost to nationalism and political grentness, 
she has doubtless gained in cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism 
which are the basic principles of Hindu society".! 

Thus with an eloquence matching the speeches of Burke, 
Bhandakar has brought his bill of indictment against Aéoka who is 
known as the greatest emperor the world has ever seen, But we 
must faithfully reproduce the similar pronouncements and arguments 
from the powerful pen of Jayaswal and Hayehaudhuri before we 
dispassionately consider the issue raised by them and impartially 
adjudicate on the facts and authorities relied upon, “The accident 
of the presence”, says Jayaswal, “оп the throne, at a particular 
juncture in history, of a man who was designed by nature to fill the 
chair of an abbot, put back events not by centuries but by mille- 
niums,"? And Haychaudhuri, proceeding in the same strain, adds: 
"The Magadhan successors of Aáoka had neither the strength nor 
perhaps the will to arrest the process of disruption, The martial 
ardour of imperial Magadha had vanished with the last cries of agony 
uttered in the battlefield of Kalinga, Adoka had given up the 
aggressive militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the military 
efficiency of his empire. He bad called upon his sons and even great- 
grandsons to eschew new conquests, avoid the shedding of blood and 
take pleasure in patience and gentleness. These latter had heard 
more of Dhamma-ghosha than of Bheri ghosha, It is, therefore, not 
at all surprising that the rois faineanis who succeeded to the imperial 
throne of Pataliputra proved unequal to the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the genius of Chand rigupta 
and Chanakya.”* And, furthermore, in the footnote, “The royal 
hunt and jousts of arms in Samsjas were abolished, The army seems 
to have been practically inactive during the last 20 years of the reign 
as the emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that the 
sound of the bhert had become the sound of the True Law, Dharma. 
The Chinese Hon Hanshu quoted by 8. Konow, CII, Vol. IT, p. lxvii, 
testifies to the fact that the people of India 'practise the religion оѓ 
the Buddha ; it has become a habit with them not to kill and not to 





^^ As'oka, p. 258 f, 
* jJ. B. O. R. B., Val. IT, p. 88. 
* Political History of Ancient India, p. 804, 
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fight’, The ease with which general Pushyamitra overthrew his king 
in the very sight of the army shows that unlike the earlier kings of 
the dynasty who took the field in person, the last of the Mauryas lost 
touch with his fighting forces and ceased to command their affection, 
The largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also have crippled 
the financial resources of the empire, The system of autonomous 
Kajukas instituted by Asoka must have let loose centrifugal forces 
that his successors were unable to check.” 

It will be seen that in all the three pronouncements cited above 
Adoka, like Adam of the Garden of Eden, is held responsible for the 
trials and tribulations and the decadence and downfall of his descen- 
dants and successors, in short, of the whole of Indian posterity, on 
account of the first sin committed through his disobedience to the 
behests of the political wisdom of Kautilya-Chanakya and departure 
from the traditional state-policy of Magadha, At the back of all is 
the grand assumption that the Arthadistra which in its extant form 
is ascribed to Kautilya-Vishnugupta was a finished product of the 
time of Chandragupta Maurya, as well as that all that it prescribes 
and advocates as the science of political advantage spells the 
highest political wisdom which is good for the Indinn state and the 
Indian nation, 

Jayaswal and Raychaudhuri place their reliance on the doubtful 
evidence of a legend of Udadhi (Udayin) and S’aligoka from the Yuga- 
Purina section of the Garga or Gargi Samhita, as also on the legend 
of Asoka from the Divyüvadana stating thnt he had exhausted the 
financial resources of his state by the largesses of gold lavished on 
the religieux. "The latter even seriously quotes the pious opinion of 
the Chinese Buddhist Hou Hanshu that following the behests of the 
religion of the Buddha, the people of India became accustomed not to 
kill and not to fight. Bhandarkar goes step further and indulges 
in the reverie :: "And if the vision of the Chakravarii Dhürmika 
Dharmaraja had not haunted his mind and thus completely metamor- 
phosed him, the irresistible martial spirit and the ‘marvellous 
statecraft of Magadha would have found a further vent by invading 
and subjugating Tamil States and Tamraparpi towards the southern 
extremity of India and would probably not have remained satisfied 
except by going beyond the confines of Bhaüratavarshn and establishin g 
an empire like that of Rome,” How difficult it is to undo the mischief 
once made, to create a clear atmosphere for viewing the matter in its 
proper perspective when it has been vitiated once for all by these 
apparently conyincing arguments moving all in a vicious circle, 
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Bhandarkar’s reverie has many parallels in history, and so it is not 
the first but rather the latest brand of it. “Alexander indeed came 
and overthrew in war all whom he attacked,” says Arrian, “and would 
even have conquered the whole world had his army been willing to 
follow him,"! whereas the fact is that Alexander the Macedonian 
"abandoned as hopeless an invasion of the Gangaridai when he learn- 
ed that they possessed four thousand elephants well-trained and 
equipped for war."? The Greek physicist Archimedes might say that 
if he could get a place to stand on and a fulcrum to work the lever, he 
might have moved the earth from its orbit, but this was not to be. 
It is so easy to say that with the mighty strength of elephants of 
the Maurya army, the heroism of Chandragupta and the political 
shrewdness of Chanakya, Aáoka might have, if he had not changed his 
foreign policy, to annex the Tamil States and Ceylon, to conquer the 
Greek territories beyond Afghanistan, and to enlarge the Maurya 
empire into the size of the empire of Rome. But in going to conquer 
and annex the country of the Kalingas alone, Aáoka found it a most 
difficult job to accomplish, I should think that the march through 
the desert of Persia and Western Asia with the elephants and heavy 
chariots would have been a mad project then as even now. This ia 
no part of the historian’s business to speculate on what might or 
might not have happened but to give his verdict only on what 
actually happened. 


As for the legend of Udadhi and S'üliénka from the Yugapurina, 
the readers of the Calcutta Review (1943, Feb., April) are well aware 
of the controversy which took place over it between Professor Nilkanta 
Завіті апі Dr, D. C, Sircar, The following nine £lokas were cited by 
Kern from a single manuscript of the Garpa-samhita in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Brihat samhita (p. 80) :— 


Tatah Kaliyuge raja S'iSunagakhynja bali 

Udadhir n(i)ma dharmatma prithivyam prathito gunaih, 
Gangitire sa rijarshir dakshine samanindcharo 
sthapayen nagaram ramyam pushparimajanakulam, 

Te ‘tha Pushpapure ramye nagare Patalisute 
paficha-varsha-sahasrani sthasyante hi na saméayah. 
Varehinim cha satapaiicham paficha-samvatsariams Баба 
müsapancham ahorütram muhürtán pamcha eva cha. 





1 MeOrindle, Ancient India, p. 209. 
1 ][bid, p. 82. 
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Tasmin Pushpapure ramyajanadéajisatikale sæ 
ribhuksha (Kern rituksha) karmasütah S'aliáuko bhavishyati, 
Sa riji karmasdto dushiatma priyavigrahah 

svarüshira mardate ghoram dharmayadi adhirmikah, 

sa Jyeshtha-bhrataram sidhum ketiti prathitam gunaih 
sthipayishyati mohatma vijayam nima dharmikam. 

Tatah Siketam akramya Patichalam Mathuraime tatha 
Yavand dushtavikrinta prapshyanti Kusumadhvajam. 

Tatah Pushpapure prápte kardame prathite hite 

&kula vishayaáh sarve bhavishyanti na saméayah. 


Diwan Bahadur K. N. Dhurva's feat of ingenuity performed in 
emending the élokas! is unwarranted from the echolarly point of 
view. There is nothing to change in the first four dlokas save 
Udadhi into Udayi In the first line of the fifth &loka, the only 
correction needed is that of ramyajanadajidatikale into ramye 
janasatadatikule (cf, 2nd éloka, lst line). In the second line, the 
word rituksha should be amended and read as ribhuksha. All that 
is needed to do in the first line of the next loka is to supply the 
expletive hš after sa and in the second line of the seventh sloka, to 
read Vijaya asa personal name. Thus one can easily render the 
slokas intelligible to any Sanskritist, the Sth, Gth and 7th élokas 
reading as : 

Tasmin Poshpapure ramye janasatasatakule 

ribhukshi (tu)karmasütah dushtatma priyavigrahah. 

Sa (hi) raja karmasitah dushtatma priyavigrahah 
svarüsh(ra(m) mardate ghoram dharmavüdi adharmikah. 
Sa yyeshtha-bhritaram sidhum ketiti* prathitam gunaih 
sthapayishyati mohüátma Vijayam nama dharmikam. 

“In that delightful city of Pushpapura teeming with hundreds 
and hundreds of men Ribhuksha (Indra) will be reborn as S'ali$üka, 
springing from his karma. He will (indeed) be the king as n result of 
his past deed, a wicked soul in an attractive bodily form. (He will) 
terribly oppress his own territory,—a vicious man, though outwardly 
swearing by the name of prety. He, the deluded man, will establish 
(in the throne) his good and virtuous elder brother, Vijaya by name,* 


1 J.B. 0, RB. §., 1980, p. 18ff. 

! Kern wrongly took it to be a mistake for hatvii vi. 

! Kern was led from the proposed change of ketiti into hatva vi to treat Vijaya 
as the name of S alistika’s younger brother, “= 
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who was jipularly known os keti (kriti, the Illustrious One ) 
for his ы, 

Nilkanta Sastri’s objection stands that in the prophecy there is 
nothing concerning Aéoksa, the propounder of the ideal of Dharma- 
vijaya, it being all about S'alióüka, It is in the Vayu Purana list 
that we have mention of S'aliénka among the successors of A&oka, 
as the son of Samprati and the grandson of Dasaratha, who was 
succeeded in the throne by his son Devadharman or Devavarman. 
All that the álokas want tosay about Saliéüka is that he had to 
abdicate the throne in favour of his elder brother in consequence of 
the terrible oppression caused by him to his subjects. 


The Yuga-purina tradition refers indeed to the inroads of the 
powerful Yavana invaders into Báketa, Paüchala, Mathura, and 
ultimately into the city of Pátaliputra after the reign of Saligaka’s 
immediate successor. This has in û sense its confirmation from 
the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman I (A.D.159) where it is 
stated that one Yavana king Tushüspa caused the embankment of 
the Sudaréana Lake in Surashtra to be repaired after (not necessarily 
immediately after) the reign of Agoka (Asokasyamte), 

What historical conclusion can be built, I ask, on the hearsay 
evidence of the Chinese Hou Hanshu who never came to India and 
was piously dreaming from distance that here in India, the promised 
land, all men became lotus-enters, coming under the influence of the 
religion of Sakyamuni ? So an Indian without ever going to England 
may fondly believe as if all Englishmen there are above want and 
do not feel the pinch of poverty, Thus distance lends enchantment 
to the view. 


We have already examined the historical weight of the Divy&- 
vadána legend concerning the depletion of the imperial treasury by 
Asoka in erecting the Buddhist viharas! and stüpas and lavishly 
giving gifts to the Sangha, nay, giving away the great earth (vast 
empire) in favour of the Buddhist Church (ante p. 61). In causing 
the four caves to be excavated in the Khalatika hills within n period 
of eight years, the stapa of Buddha Korffgamana to be enlarged, a 
few other stüpas to be built, and a number of monoliths to he 








! TDhammapila, the second great Pali commentator, refers ( Colophon ta 
Netti Atthakaths ) a monastery at Negiputam in South India, whieh was known 
as Dhammüsoka mahürüja-vihüra. This was evidently a much later Buddhist 
foundation named after As'oka, 
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erected, a huge sum of money was not necessary. If he had caused 
a new Maurya palace to be built, that, too, was just customary 
with all Indian kings and emperors, R. E, I corroborates the truth 
in the Pali legend that following the tradition of his father, Agoka 
continued to daily feed thousands of persons from the imperial 
kitchen. He stopped this costly waste and adopted a five-year 
scheme of works of public utility. There is not the slightest 
indication in the edicts that extravagance in any respects proved 
ruinous to the financial resources of the state. 

With regard to the successors of Asoka, the only fact known of 
them from the inscriptions is that Dasaratha was a Igy supporter 
of the Ajivikas to whom he dedicated three caves in the Nagarjuni 
group of hills. The Yuga-purága tradition of S’aliduka expressly says 
that he terribly oppressed hig subjects, so much so that he was 
compelled at last to vacate the throne in favour of his elder brother. 
If so, he was far from following the bebests of Asoka. It is no 
argument to say with Bhandarkar that the descendants of Adoka gave 
up wars and the idea of territorial gains, all acting up to his wish as 
expressed in his R.E, XIII. The Jaina tradition claims that among 
Aéoka’s successors, Samprati ( Bampadi of the Divyavadana j, was, 
like Chandragupta the founder of the dynasty, a staunch supporter of 
Jainism, and the inscriptions go to prove that Dasaratha followed the 
guidance of the Ajivikas. Who were the Ajivikas; Whatever else 
they might have been, as for the royal court, they functioned as a 
body of astrologers, diviners from signs and makers of prophecies, 
and as such, they were exactly the people whose predictions and 
advice decided in history the fate of many an Indian monarch and 
state. And what was Jainism ù Whatever else it might have been, 
во far as the political theory or royal polity is concerned, the one 
favoured by it is in all essentials the same as the anti-national- 
Brahmanical doctrine, 

It is no sound reason to make Adoka pay the penalty for the 
weakness of his successors in the line, nor is it a fact that Aéoka's 


missionary zeal made the Hindu people who were already spiritual - 


infinitely more spiritual. This is not common human nature, If 
one possesses strength and means to fight, one will fight and resist, 
Although Buddhism became the national religion of Ceylon, its 
kings who emulated the fame of Adoka, did not cease to kill or fight, 
The same remark holds true of other Buddhist countries. According 
to the Jewish religious tradition, even God Almighty himself failed 
to prevent the downfall ofthe best of His creation, —of the first 
45 
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parents placed in the Garden of Eden, not to speak of poor Asoka 
with all his pious wishes for, and best behests to, his descendants. 
The Hindu people qua people had no concern whatever in the rises 
and falls of kingdoms and empires ; they were just passive spectators 
and fatalistic speculators. On the course of dynastic history we 
have this forceful pronouncement of Ibn Khaldün! who saw in 
history "an endless cycle of progress and retrogression," that it 
passes through the same three phases of birth, maturity and death 
as the life of an individual, “Kingdoms are born, attain maturity . 
and die within a definite period, which rarely exceeds three genera- 
tions, ie. one hundred and twenty years" "During this time they 
pass through five stages of development and decay." He called the 
fifth man al hadem or the worst man. 

When a building collapses, its main pillar of strength may contri- 
bate most to its fall, and there ig no building or compounded thing 
which does not break down some day or other. There ig no empire 
or civilization which has lasted for ever, through eternity, There 
were rises and falls of several states and dynasties even in India 
before the rise of Magadha, and it is rather most astonishing & fact 
that from the Brihadrathas down to the Guptas the political history 
of India was determined by the course of the history of Magadha 
with its ups and downs and several dynastie changes. 

Raychaudhuri pities Asoka that his army remained idle for three 
decades since the conclusion of the war against Kalinga. If it were a 
mere statement of fact, there would be nothing to gainsay, but as an 
argument, it carries no force. The Great Epic maxim ( XII. 6835 ), 
that a conqueror hankering for territorial gains should always avoid 
going into wars if he can?, his is a wise piece of advice, inasmuch 
as wars are costly risks. 

It is not a fact that the zeal for military campaigns or the love 
of political conquests abated in the least in the country owing to the 
pacifism preached by Agoka. Khiravela, the greatest known king: 
of Kalinga, who was otherwise a pious Jaina, suffered from m great 
war-feyer;in every alternate year he would undertake a military 
campaign, now to the west, now to the north-west, and to keep his 
subjects, the people of Kalinga, constantly in the excitement of the 
joy of victory, But to what end? The reply from history is— to be 








i Muqaddima, Beyrou& ed. p. 1195; De Stane's Transl, Vol. I, p. BATE; 
summarised by Nicholson in his Literary History of the Arabs, p. 440. 
8 Varjaniyam sada yuddham rijyakimena dhimsti. 
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nowhere from after the 13th or 14th year of his reign, and the 
Mahimechavihana dynasty to cease to be, placing on record the bare 
name of a single king and a single prince among Kbiravela’s 
descendants. The Asia-wide Mongol invasion under the great 
Qublai Khan who was a Buddhist by his religions faith is notorious 
in history. No less sensational was the invasion led by his successor 
Chinghiz Khan. All these had buta cyclonic efect destructive of 
civilization. Nilkanta Sastri has aptly cited the instance of 
Aurangzeb and asked—Did he ‘who spent a whole lifetime in war 
leave the Mughal empire stronger and render the task of his 
successors easier ?”"! 

Agoka got just two decades to work since the conclusion of the 
Kalinga war and had to spend one-third part of his reign in preparing 
himself for the great task he set himself, and during this short period 
at his disposal he carved out a permanent place for India in the 
comity of nations, The patriotic historians of India may find fault 
with him that he honestly tried to found his government on trust, 
that he gave opportunities to his ministers to meet together 
independently for deliberations over state-affairs, that he delegated 
certain judicial powers to the Rajjukas and aimed at the establishment 
of the uniformity of justice and procedure, or that he songht to 
strengthen the bond of internationalism through a cultural under- 
standing without either disturbing the form of the Maurya 
administration or impairing the military efficiency of the state, And 
yet if his mission be deemed a failure, one ean say with Nilkanta 
Sastri, “It seems pardonable to feel that his failure was worth more 
to humanity than the success of many others." 

There is no worry about the decline of political thought after the 
Arthnáüsira ascribed to Kautilya. The treatise as we now have it 
embodies the development of the Brahmanical science of political 
advantage up to a late period,? und one may go even further and 
aay that its statecraft has guided and is still guiding the adminis- 
tration in the large majority of the Indian States. But, again, 
to what end 7 





! Qalcutta Review, 1948, Feb., p. 128. 
t Barua, The Aríhss'istra—a4 blend of things earlier and later, a paper 
contributed to Radhakumud Mookerji Volume, I. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX 
Asoka and His Dhamma-culture 


By Dr, Ishwar Topa, Professor of History, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad* 


The political conditions and struggles of the times determined 
the Mauryan State. In it the political evolution of India reached ita 
high water-mark. It also helped to institutionalise kingship. Even 
the Kaufilyan Arthaáüstra bears testimony to the political ideal and 
practice of the Mauryan period. The cardinal principle of the 
Arthaáüstra was the universalisation of political principles and the 
intensification of political activities for safeguarding the interests as 
well as promoting the ends of the Mauryan State. Kautilya, the 
great Mauryan minister, visualised the importance of political factors 
and mobilized all his powers to bring abont the solidarity of the 
Mauryan State snd kingship on the firm foundation of the laws of 
politics and statecraft. The laws that governed the Mauryan State 
теге political in nature and scope. He attempted the unification of 
all the diverse elements in the life of the Mauryan State with a view 
to strengthening and enlivening the institution of kingship and the 
state. The whole spirit of the Arthaéüsira is surcharged with 
politicisation of the whole machinery of government, In other words, 
the Mauryan political organisation throve on the totalitarian 
principles of statecraft and politics. ! 

Aéoka the Great was brought up in the Mauryan political tradi- 
tions. The Mauryan spirit possessed him and his political outlook 
was stamped with it. He carried in his person the Mauryan heritage. 
This Mauryan aspect of Asoka continued to affect all the phases of 
his personality till he fought the most ‘bloody’ war of Kalinga in 
order to actualise the Mauryan dream of political suzerainty. 
‘Chandisoka’ of the Buddhist tradition might have been the typical 
Maurya who idealised in him the Mauryan political ideal and 
practice. Tothe Buddhist world, the Mauryan ideology was, to all 
intents and purposes, base, useless and harmful. The ideal of the 





= Paper read in Section I of the Indian History Congress held at Annamalai 
Nagar, in December, 1945, 
| See for detailed reference author’s The Minister as a King-maker, Allahabad, 
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Buddhists was to culturalise the lives of the people, while the 
Mauryans were after their politisation at the expense of socio-cultural 
values of life. Both represented ideals antagonistic to each other. 
The: Mauryan ideal stood for the regimen of life on the basis of 
political principles. The Buddhist ideal also claimed the superiority 
of a regimen of life on the realisation of cultural values. This clash 
of ideals, Mauryan and Buddhist, seems to disclose the mystery of 
‘Chandasoka’ and his metamorphosis into a ‘Dharmaéoka’. Although 
the Thirteenth Rock-Ediet brings out in bold relief the character 
of ‘Chandisoka’ as a true specimen of the Mauryan world, yet 
it shows the far-reaching change that had set in the personality 





The edicts of Asoka stand out pre-eminent asa challenge to the 
laws of politics and proclaim a new message of understanding, co- 
operation and integration for human welfare. The complete cultural- 
isation of politics, government and the state was the avowed aim of 
Asoka who made it known through his edicts. He destroyed with 
his own hands the creation of the Maurya without any remorse or 
compunction, The existence of the Mauryan political state was set 
at naught and in its place arose the Asokan ‘State’ as the upholder 
and promoter of cultural values. 

Asoka found solace in the law of the Buddha after his disillusion- 
ment. V The undercurrents of the Buddhist thought must have been 
effecting imperceptible changes in the evolution of the personality of 
Agoka, As the war of Kalinga shook him thoroughly, he realised the 
importance of Buddhism asa philosophy of activism. He did not 
give up the world and turn arecluse in search of Nirvana in the 
world of non-activity and strugglelees living, The message of the 
Buddha was an inspiration to him in the struggle of life. It is this 
aspect of Buddhism that touched his innermost chord. Adoka was a 
man of action. To lay down weapons as a defeatist is the antithesis 
of Asoka. Even his whole unhingement is a proof of his sterling 
qualities as a man of action. Turning his back to the world was 
impossible for the man in Asoka. Buddhism gave more impetus in 
activising him, The philosophy of Buddhism in its practical bearing 
on life and its problems was a quick incentive to his complete identi- 
fication with principles of individual and social welfare. Although 
Asoka ultimately became a staunch Buddhist in the orthodox sense of 
the term, yet he was no orthodox ora bigot or a fanatic. He had 
none of the spirit of a persecutor or an inquisitor. His soul waa 
saturated with humanism. 
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w/ The edicts not only reveal his evolutionary stages from ‘Upäsaka’ 
to a *Budha-éaka' (Buddha-upüsaka) but also his all-absorbing interest 
in the preservation of the Buddhist "Trial' and the promotion of the 
Buddhist doctrines. A£oka's all comprehensive genius worked itself 
out in interpreting the law of the Buddha in a way that had baffled 
the minds of men of all times and climes, For the Buddhist world, 
he was staunch among the staunchest and spared no pains in bringing 
about the unification of the diverse elements in the Buddhist world 
and the injensification of the Buddhist activity. Wila was responsible 
for the discipline of the Buddhist Order as well as for the encourage- 
ment of the Buddhist literature among the Buddhists of the esoteric 
orders. In this respect, his contribution was positive and permanent, 
The Buddhists extolled him for his true zealin matters of welfare of 
the Buddhist world. Though Aá&oka was a great power and a pillar 
of strength for the Buddhists, his dynamic personallity was stilla 
greater power for the general development of the non-Buddhist people 
along cultural lines. Therein lay his real greatness. It was in the 
niversalisation of the Buddhist ideology as well as culture in the 
‘lives of the people in general that made him supreme among the great 
kings of the world. 

The promulgation of the Buddhist culture in the form of a human- 
ised culture was Agoka’s mission of life. That it could be adopted by 
all peoples without the distinction of caste, creed and colour was his 
faith. For him the philosophy of Buddhism was neither labyrinthine 
thoughts nor intellectual acrobatism ; it was a simple message of culti- 
vation and development of life-forees inherent in human personality. 
Aégoka understood and imbibed the true spirit of the Buddha and 
popularised it through his edicts, The Buddhist message of Asoka 
was clear, plain, simple and non-cryptic. He analysed and denuded 
Buddhism and out of it gleaned and garnered what he considered as 
its ‘basic’ nucleus and essence. The masses of people of different 
faiths could not relish the subtle, though simple, philosophy of 
Buddhism, The truth of the matter is that the Buddha propounded 
his philosophy of life as a philosophy of commonsense and rationalism, 
but the man in the street, with all his prejudices, ignorance and 
shortcomings due to his milieu, could not possibly appreciate its real 
significance. His difficulty in falling in line with the Buddhist 
thinking and activity was the world of his own creation. He even 
failed to tackle intellectually his own life-problems. To assess ‘things’ 
in the term of values, a disciplined mind of the Buddhist is needed. 
In the light of the Buddhist philosophy, man and the world are 
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judged in the scale of ultimate values, No religion of the world 
except Buddhism stressed upon the importance of the application of 
psychological lawa to the solution of the mystery of life. 

To appreciate, understand and realise the true spirit of the law 
of the Buddha presupposes an actively cultured mind. The Buddhist 
Way was straight but uphill, Only those who had trained themselves 
in the Buddhist way could have gone far on the road of Buddhism 
or even reached their destination. But the masses steeped in 
ignorance and superstition could not have dared to look at the uphill 
highway to salvation. Though the teachings of the Buddha had a 
profound influence om the lives of the people of his age as well as 
of succeeding ages, the real message was restricted to the Buddhist 
community only. But the culturalising forces in Buddhism had 
worked wonders in humanising man and society. 

The Kalinga war opened Asoka's eyes to inherent dangers in the 
supreme political organisation for the well-being of human life, 
Asoka so intensely visualised the dreadful and soul-killing nature of 
the political state that his hatred for political principles, guiding and 
controlling the life of the state, set deep in hia heart. ‘To him the 
political state was an embodiment of grossest instincts, finding outlet 
and expression in the field of politics, It sheds human blood 
without remorse for realising its ends; it creates and fosters 
hatred and disunity ; it asserts, moreover, its own feigned superiority 
over political powers by infusing awe, dread ond fear in the lives of 
the people. As an ugly and crude instrument of political forces, it 
debases and de-humanises the personality of man. 

After Asoka had waded through human blood on the battle-field 
of Kalinga, it dawned upon him that the Mauryan State was rotten 
to the core and its further retention would mean the perpetuation 
of evil in an organised form. It was a demon-like power under the 
garb of parading virtues. The Thirteenth Rock-Edict about the 
Kalinga war is a living confession of the futility of political principles 
of the Mauryan sovereign. In the eyes of Asoka, war not only crentes 
morbidity and callousness in man but actually smothers all his 
humaneness also. Society, culture and civilization are destroyed by 
it. The laws of politics sow seeds of hostility between country and 
country. The spirit of politics thrives on war. Right or wrong, 
war does not decide. The victory of power politics ia no conquest 
of right. The success of politics and the victory in war are considered 
as political wisdom, but in the scale of ethics victory thus scored is 
no real victory, The psychological result of such a victory is the 
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perpetuity of war between the conqueror and the conquered, because 
the foundation of their relation is not laid on human values. The 
conqueror is and remains a conqueror, while the conquered is kept 
down as conquered. Between them no co-operation of purpose, no 
commonness of ideal or interest and no social integration can be 
possible. Thus war ends no war but perpetuates itself. 

Having discredited the utility of gross political principles, Asoka 
rebuilt the foundation of the state on humanising principle of com- 
mon weal. He arrived at conclusions that man, society and the 
state could eventually prosper on cultural factors alone. “That man 
and society are for the state and the well-being of the state is the 
welfare of man and society, as expounded by Kautilya, is disclaimed 
by Asoka. To him, the raison d'etre:of the state was rooted im the 
idea of the welfare of man and society, For no other purpose except 
human welfare did the state exist. This was the fondamental difer- 
ence between the Mauryan and Aéokan States, As the all-comprehen- 
sive principle of the Asokan ‘State’ was human welfare, it was for this 
reason alone that Asoka gave clear indications in his edicts that every 
moment of his life would be dedicated to the welfare of all men, In 
this way, he bridged the gulf of discrimination between the state and 
the people and formed a family relationship of common interest and 
purpose. Adoka brought home to the people through his edicts that 
he was their father, the people his children and the officials of the 
government their intelligent nurses (P.E. IV). By adopting sucha 
method of government Asoka made his point crystal clear that the 
forming of human relationship between the state and the people was 
not possible on the basis of fear and dread, exploitation and conquest, 
Thus stamping out tyranny, fear and dread, he established a father- 
children relationship on Ahimsa as a principle of humanism. The 
word ‘father’ conveyed to him a deep sense of responsibilities, He was 
ioo keen to discharge them as a father and the people as his children 
should feel obliged to him as their fsther (B.R.E.II) The Asokan 
‘State’ thus resolved into a great family which was governed by 
the law of the heart. | 

The paternal law of Asoka was not only enacted for the people of 
the state, but he also acquainted the people of other states with the 
spirit of his paternal message through the principle of Ahimsü and 
assured them that they should not dread him as his behaviour tow- 
ards them would be that of a father towards his children. Не would 
regard their well-being and welfare as a father, Thus his adoption 
of a paternal principle towards them strikes at the root of politieal 
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concept and pupose of the state, viz, the establishment of political 
supremacy, the existence of diplomatic service and of sixfold policy, 
the activties of espionage, the propaganda for political exploitation. 
Asoka was desirous of bringing the whole country under the sway of 
a humanised culture with a view to deadening the universal law of 
politics and to developing the personality of man on the principle of 
humanism. This tendency of his was the signpost of a new culture 
for man, 

The culturalising forces in Buddhism worked wonders in 
humanising man and society. Such Buddhist factors as a lever 
in the cultural upbnilding of the people were no unknown facts 
to Asoka The resuscitation of Buddhism could be made possible, 
toa limited extent, through the Buddhist Organisations, but 
Buddhism as a humanised culture, could universalise and become 
a common heritage for all peoples on the basis of its cultural forces 
inherent in the law of the Buddha. It is this aspect of Buddhism 

hgdeifüpressed A&oka. 

Soka's dedication to such a humanised culture was an indirect 
service to Buddhism. The Buddhist culture signified to him harmony 
and co-operation in human relationship. Through abiding peace 
among different peoples as a cardinal principle in the regulation of 
human affairs, the Buddhist culture could generate forces of social 
adjustment and understanding, co-operation and integration, In the 
realm of peace, Aáoka visualised the end of all disintegrating and 
corrosive elements in the lives of Ihe people. As-the existence of the 
supreme political power and organisation depends upon warand its 
paraphernalia, bringing in its trail the war-mindedness of the people, 
so the principle of peace negates the spirit of political aggrandise- 
ment and establishes a new human relationship. between people 
and people as well as a new social order for promoting human welfare 
on the basis of human persuasion, understanding, appreciation 
and toleration. This is what Ašoka tried to achieve through his 
cultural ‘state’, 

On the evidence of his edicts, it becomes clear that Aáoka differed 
from the ideal kings of the past in the method of promoting the 
cultural growth of their people. Not the ‘sound of instruction’ but 
the ‘sound of festivity’ was heard in their realms. If it suited their 
political scheme, they did do some sort of public good. But the 
political well-being of the state was the main consideration in the 
cultural propaganda and activity. The people as human material for 
further development and culturalisation did not form the basis of 
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their political progress. Not the ‘political’ state but the people had 
to adjust and fit in the scheme of polities. The upbuilding of 
the state on the science of human relationship, understanding, 
cooperation and integration was beyond the comprehension of the 
kings of the past. Though the people as a chief factor in the life of 
the state are discussed in the ancient political literature on polity 
and government, they were not given their rightful place and status 
in the political organisation according to the Aáokan standpoint. 

Aéoka was well aware of the fact that the kings of the past had 
taken no practical steps so that “the men might (be made to) progress 
by adequate promotion of morality”. It was their wishful thinking 
ora pious desire that never materialised. ‘he governments of the 
pre-Adokan periods had no departments which could promote cultural 
activities. No ‘Dharma-Mahamatras’ existed then. The Fifth Rock- 
Edict shows that “these are occupied with all sects in establishing 
morality; they are occupied with servants and masters for the 
happiness of those who are devoted to morality, they are occupied 
everywhere," The Adokan ‘State’ not only undertook to discharge 
the function of educating the people in Buddhist culture but also 
aligned itself with the ideas of public weal. It was the spirit of 
public welfare that permeated the whole activity of the Asokan 
‘State’. The happiness of the people was the Adokan aim, The 
Aáokan ‘State’ came into existence only for the welfare of the 
people. “In times past,” Asoka observes,” neither the disposal of 
affairs nor submission of reports at any time did exist before, 
But I have made the following arrangement. Reporters are posted 
everywhere with instructions to report to me the affairs of the 
people at any time. For I am never content in exerting myself 
and in dispatching business; for I consider it my duty ( to promote ) 
the welfare of all men. The radical change that had been 
wrought by Asoka in the spirit and form of the state was indicative 
of transvaluation of values. The Sixth "Rock-Hdict is a serious 
utterance of Asoka, The affairs of the people were his affairs and 
their disposal was considered no easy task by him, 

He was of the opinion that unless he dedicated his entire life to 
the selfless service of the people, the responsibility of public welfare 
could not be discharged. For him there was no halfway house and 
to do public work in a half-hearted manner would be futile. It was 
the ardent and burning desire of the man in Asoka to identify 
himself completely with the affairs of the people, so that he could be 
able to do real service to them, He was also aware of the fact that 
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without ‘exertion’ in the way of promoting the welfare of all men 
nothing could be achieved. To him this was the ‘root? of all good 
work”. “Forno duty is more important,” observes Adoka, “than 
promoting the welfare of all men and whatever effort Iam making 
is made in order that I may discharge the debt which I owe to living 
beings that I may make them happy in this world and that they 
may attain heaven in the other (world) }!° 

Being conscious of the ‘debt’ of service to all living beings and of 
his limitations in paying back the debt honourably, he had to 
discipline and drill his senseof life to the higher needs and aspirations 
of humanity or to the ideal of maximum good to all, because it was 
difficult to accomplish the ideal without grent zeal.!! The materi- 
alisation of the Asoka’s mission rested upon his intense love and 
affection for the people, his unflagging exertion in attaining swmmum 
bonum for all, his undying zeal in promoting the welfare of all and 
his indomitable will in giving concrete shape to his ideal, 


The Aégokan ideal, the welfare of all men, arose out of the social 
philosophy of Buddhism, Asoka expounded it with a view to 
popularising Buddhist culture for all men without the distinction of 
race, country and religion. It was not the drastic way ofa rabid 
fanatic that he adopted for the actualisation of his socio-cultural ideal, 
but sought it in unity and harmony among the diversified phases of 
family life and society. Unless the principle of homanism were 
applied to family and society, no co-operation and fellow-feeling 
among the members of family as well as of society could be possible, 
Their mutual behaviour and relationship was determined and re- 
gulated by their sense of co-operation, self-control, regard and 
reverence. In this way the family,a community in miniature, could 
adjust itself to m greater society of human beings, 


For cultivating cultural values the family members including 
elders and youngers, friends and sequaintances, servants and slaves 
should become conscious of their mutual obligations towards one 
another. Asoka laid importance on obedience to elders and parents ; 
on liberality to relatives, friends and acquaintances: on courtesy 
to Briahmanas and Sramanas and on kindness io servants and 
slaves, Thus the members of family, while keeping the principle 
of humanism in tact, would succeed in cementing human relationship 
with the spirit of co-operation, unity and harmony. What Adoka 
meant to convey was that even the smallest, though important 
units of a greater society, should be a living model of human concord 
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and happiness, but such small units could function alone on principles 
of social co-operation, unity and toleration, 


In the multiplicity of social phenomenon, Asoka perceived the 
presence of the continuity of oneness of life and its culturalisation 
was his mission, That life in its myriad manifestations ia. exposed 
to dangers and exploitation was no unknown fact to Aéoka. The 
survival of all-pervading life depends upon the principle of the 
sanctity of life. It was the supreme duty of Asoka to preserve, 
develop and culturalise life-forees because the destruction of life 
implied the end of all activities, human and non-human. The sanctity 
of life, aa a Buddhist idea, is the basis for the development of human 
personality. In the higher struggle of life, it plays a great role in 
accomplishing its end in view, the salvation of life. Any attempt at 
ite destruction is to let the work of the life-mission remain unfinished 
and incomplete, Only in its preservation can life unfold tts hidden 
potentialities for its own good and well-being. The whole human 
personality iaat the mercy of the concept of the sanctity of life. 
Killing or destruction is unhuman, inhumane and non-human, Such 
were the Buddhist ideas regarding the sanctity and preservation 
of life which A&aoka laconically explained in his Girnar Rock Edict, 


The non-destruction of life creates in man new values, a new 
standard of morality and a new approach to human behaviourism. 
Ithumanises instincts, ideas and actions and tends to sublimate 
them. The underlying idea in the Asokan philosophy was to elevate 
the life of the people to a higher plane of thinking and living on the 
basic principle of the sanctity of life. As living is an art, not an 
erratic flow of life-force in its crude form, so Asoka brought home the 
Buddhist view to all the people that right living requires. certain 
conditions for its development and survival. He calls it "an ancient 
rule", whereby he takes the Buddhist ‘sting’ out of it so that the 
principle of living may be acceptable to all without any bias or hin- 
drance. This "anciant rule" comprised four cardinal principles on 
which life could flourish and prosper in accordance wlth the Asokan 
way. Obedience, liberality, abstention and moderation were consi- 
dered meritorious by Asoka. Under these active principles the 
socinlisation or culturalisation of human instincts and behaviour 
eould be made more effective, dynamic and creative. These would 
help in the development of the sense of social discipline and control, 
of social concord, of social commonsense in the preservation of life 
forces and of social freedom from coercion and exploitation. 
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The upbringing of an individual on lines of social education and 
culture, as chalked out by Asoka, would also lead to the ‘promotion of 
morality.’ ‘Nearly all the Adokan edicts are replete with ideas and 
feelings of morality. It is the word, Dhamma, that has been used for 
morality in the edicts. Thus in the textual meaning Dhamma 
assumes a moral or humanising principle, as a guide to the general 
development of man in his individual as well as social capacities. 
Dhamma is not & creed of a particular sect. It is neither a negative 
assertion nor a ‘No’ to expressions of life. Dhamma is assertive, 
positive and a big ‘Yea’ to life. It squares with the basic principle 
in all the religions of the world which claims the remaking of man 
on lines that promote his human aspects and faculties. It was the 
unifying and unified spirit of Dhamma that Asoka made his own: 
Tt was the idea of universality and commoness in Dhamma 
with other religions that had a hold on him. Out of the basic 
concept of Dhamma, Аёока evolved and promulgated his own 
philosophy, to be appreciated by all as their common philosophy of 
life, In his own ‘microcosm’ of religion, he visualised a macrocosm 
of universal religion. In his own person the world reflected ; in his 
own mind the minds lived and experienced the universality of 
Dhamma, It was with such fervour and zeal that he expounded 
through the edicts the eternal principle of human likeness, sameness 
and oneness in all the races of the world. Man was, to him, the - 
same man all over the world ; his likes and dislikes attract and repel 
him tothe world, All human beings are under the immutable law 
_of canse and effect. 
through the promotion of Dhamma, Asoka did not wish to 
create a society of utopians, or of cranky moralists, or of spiritual 
maniacs, but men of robust commonsense and sanguine instincts, As 
the ultimate aim of Dhamma was the happiness of all human beings 
in this as well as in the other world, so Agoka made it plain to them 
that happiness could be achieved by all The condition laid down 
was that it conld not be attained "without great love, careful 
examination, great obedience, great fear (of sin) and great energy." 
This clearly shows that the people have to realise the importance of 
cultural forces in the scheme of human education for human progress 
and welfare, Asoka was too well aware of the inherent weakness of 
man. That a "person devoid of good conduct" could not possibly 
come in line with the progressive attainments of those who have 
earned the credentials of Dhamma was Aésoka’s belief. Human 
discipline bestowing meaning and content to life, is the necessary 
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condition to ‘good conduct.’ What Asoka meant to say was that 
man requires certain moral assests to neutralise the disintegrating 
forces in his own person. He made it too plain in his edicts “Sin is 
easily committed" and that "it is dffieult to perform virtuous deeds.” 
The ides of ‘sin’ as conceived by Asoka was different from that of 
religionist, “Passions” of “fierceness, cruelty, anger, pride, envy" 
tend to undermine, demean and de-culturalise the personality of man, 
Asoka considered these ‘sinful’. The Asokan insight into the working 
of human mind reveals the fact that men “do not at all regard (their) 
evil deeds (thinking)." The committal of ‘evil deeds’ or ‘sin’ is the 
result of a non-thinking attitude of mind and the ‘virtuous deeds’ are 
done deliberatively and consciously. Asoka looked at evil deed as a 
deculturalising process and virtuous deed as a process of culturalisa- 
tion, In the culturalisation of man, “compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity, gentleness amd goodness are essential factors that 
go to bestow “the gift of spiritual insight,” Thisis the message 
of Dhamma which Agoka gave out to the people of the world. For 
the progress of Dhamma, Aéoka had adopted two ways: moral 
restriction and conversion, In the Agokan scale of ultimate values, 
‘moral restriction’ is of little consequence” as compared with ‘con- 
version’ that promotes Dhamma more considerably. The edicts of 
Asoka give a vivid picture of ASokan propaganda and activity in the 
promulgation of Dhamma either by moral-restriction or by conversion, 
but no evidence is forthcoming on the data of edicta that Adoka only 
insisted on the conversion of the people. To him, conversion was a 
desideratum, an ideal to be pursued constantly and incessantly, but 
“there is mo such gift as the gift of morality, or acquain- 
tance through morality, or the distribution of morality, or kinship 
through morality.” 

In the realm of Asoka, all classes and sects of people resided, 
Their conversion would have been an impossible task. The greatness 
of the Agokan genius exhibited itself in promotion, infiltration, 
percolation and absorption of the basic principle of Dhamma into the 
deverse systems of different sects or religions. The forces in Buddhist 
culture were engendered to surcharge the whole atmosphere of the 
Asokan ‘State’ with a view to Budhifying. The edicts bear the 
testimony to the fact that Buddhist culture progressed far and wide 
and set deep in the hearts of the people of that age. The Seventh 
and Twelfth Rock-Edicts are glaring and outstanding examples of 
the Aéokan principle of tolerance towards all sects residing in the 
kingdom of Asoka. He gave them freedom to follow their religions, 
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but made them realise the importance of “self-control and purity of 
mind” as enjoined on them by their religions principles, in con- 
sonnance with the basic ideas of Dhamma, Asoka explained to them 
that humanising forces or effects of “great liberality” could be 
nullified, if “self-control, purity of mind, gratitude and firm devotion" 
were lacking in them, Indirectly, ASoka encouraged Dhamma 
through the phraseology and ideology of the different living sects or 
religions of his time. He showed them their way according to their 
lights, but that way was the Buddhist way, the Twelfth Hock-Edict 
shows the working of the Aéokan mind in bringing about cultural 
transformation of all sects or religions on the amalgam of Dhamma. 

Thus Asoka established a true ideal for the man of religion asa 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist. It was the burning desire of Asoka to 
attain either glory or fame in the socio-cultural domain of Dhamma 
and not in the political sphere of activity, "King does not think," 
reads the Tenth Rock Edict, “that either glory or fame conveys 
much advantage, except (on account of his aim that) in the present 
time, and in the distant (future), men may (be induced) by him to 
practise obedience to morality and that they may conform to the 
duties of morality, On this (account) King is desiring glory or fame. 
But whatever effort king is making, all that is for the sake of merit 
in the other world and in order that all men may run little danger.” 
In the popularisation of Dhamma, Asoka hoped to achieve glory or 
fame which meant that he would be an active instrument in bestow- 
ing the gift of morality’ or the ‘benefit of morality’ on all men, Бо 
glory or fame signified to him the ultimate glory of Dhamma in the 
lives of the people, 

The cultural activities of Asoka were not confined to the people 
of his own kingdom. “The unconquered borderers" outside his 
kingdom were also addressed by him. His message to them reveals 
his hatred for the idea of political conquest, aggrandisement and 
exploitation. As a cosmopolitan Buddhist, his heart yearned to 
welcome the ‘outsiders’ into a common brotherhood of Dhamma. 
The Second Separate Rock-Edict levels upon the concept of a 
political state, of political suzerainty, of political domination. It is 
an open chapter written by Asoka for all men to read with their own 
eyes the futility of political maxims and practices, of artifical barriers 
between country and country, between people and people, between 
state and state, The loftiness of the personality оѓ Абока is the 
cosmopolitan way, As a real cultured man and not as a king- 
conqueror, he approached the 'unconquered borderers' with a heart 
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full of sympathy, affection and humaneness. Here lies ths greatness 
of Aáoka's achievement in the field of humanism 

Tt ig an undeniable fact that Aáoka gave out his messages through 
the edicts in connection with the significance and beauty of the 
principle of Dhamma, but certain edicts are special messages to those 
who looked after the welfare of the people. These disclose the work- 
ing of the Asokan scheme of humanism. Steps that were taken by 
Asoka to materialise the ideal of humanism were of practical nature. 
He himself was a zealous and untiring worker in the cause of Dhamma 
through his ‘tours of morality.’ In this way he came in direct touch 
with the people, “instructing them in morality and questioning them 
about morality” Asoka was a personification of the spirit of Dhamma, 
He also instructed his Mahamatras in the spirit of Dhamma with 
view to achieving his ideal through their active agency. As these 
were the high officers of the Aégokan ‘State’ who were “occupied with 
many thousands of man, with the object of gaining the affection 
of men, they should remember in their dealings with the people 
that all men were the children of Asoka and as on behalf of his own 
children, he desired that they should be provided with complete 
welfare and happiness in this world and in the other world, the same 
he desired also on behalf of all men. The Maháamistras must pay 
attention to such instructions in the discharge of their work, They 
should be ever ready to administer Justice to all without any traces cf 
impartiality. Asoka was of the opinion that he who is fatigued in 
the administration of justice, will not rise, but one ought to move, to 
walk, and to advance, "'lhe failure of the Mahamatras in the rightful 
observance of duties was not only “a great evil” in itself, but it would 
be sa hindrance in the realisation of the Asokan ideal. To other 
officers (Liajukas) of the Asokan ‘State’, he brought home that the 
welfare nnd happiness of the country people was their prime duty 
and they were to look after them like intelligent nurses. 

This is how Asoka, not in his personal capacity alone hut alao 
throughshis ‘agents’, discharged the debt of Dhamma honourably. In 
propagating and popularising Buddhist culture, the Agokan edicts 
were the real sources of inspiration to the people of all times. 
During the time of Asoka, the people were persuaded to penetrate 
deep into the meaning and significance of the edicts and to 
realise the part they had to play in achieving the Aégokan ideal. 
In creating a new ‘State’ for the well-being, welfare anû happiness 
on socio-cultural foundation, Asoka served tha cause oft Dhamma 
by spreading Buddhist culture among all men. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


1. Number and Classification of Inscriptions: The number 
of Asoka’s inscriptions discovered and deciphered so far 
has increased by seventeen within the last sixteen 
years. The present total stands at one hundred and fifty-four. 
These may be conveniently divided, according to the materials 
whereon and the manner in which they are engraved, under these 
seven heads: (1) Hilbeave, (2) Rock, (4) Separate Rock, (4) 
Minor Rock, (5) Stone-block, (6) Pillar, and (7) Minor Pillar. 
Conformably to this classification, the proposed figure can be 
worked out as follows : 

1. Hilbcave : Barabar Hillcave Inscriptions, ETI — 89 

9. Rock: (a) ten. Rock. Edicts, EVIL, IX, X and 

XIV, each in seven recensions : Girnār, Kalsi, Yer- 

ragudi, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Dhauli and Jaw- 
gada 10% 7=79 

(b) one Rock Edict, VIIL, in eight re- 

censions } Girnar, Sopara, Kalsi, Yerragudi, Shah- 
bazgarhi, Mansehra, Dhauli and. Jaugada ix 8— 8 

(c) three Rock Edicts, XI-XIIT, each in 

five recensions : Girnàr, Kalsi, Yerragudi, Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra | $X5-15 

3. Separate Rock :. two Edicts, separately incised on 

the Dhauli and Jaugada rocks, each in two re- 

censions | zx 9— 4 
4. Minor Rock: one Edict in ten recensions: Brahma- 

giri, Siddapura, Jatinga-Rámesvara, Maski, Сау 

math, Palkigundu, Yerragudi, Rapnath, Bairat 

and Sahasram 1<10==10 
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5. Stone-bolck : one Edict, the Bhābru or Calcutta- 
Bairat, in one recension 1 
6. Pillar: (a) six Edicts, I-VI, each in six recensions: ~ 
Delhi - Topra, Delhi - Miráth, Lauriya - Агага] 
( Kadhiah), Lauriya-Nandangarh (Mathiah), Ram- 
purva and Kausambi (Allahabad-Kosam) 6x 6—s36. 
(b) one Edict, VII, in one recension I. 
. 7. Minor Pillar: (a) one Schism Piller Edict in three 
recensions : Sarnath, Kausambi  ( Allahabad- 
Kosam), and Sañchi 9 8 
(b) Queen's Edict in one recension 1 
(c) Two Votive or Commemorative Ins- 
criptions, one incised on a pillar at Lumbini 
(Rummindei) and the other on a pillar found near 
Nigali Sagar in the village of Nigliva 2 
Total—154 
Presumably there was a complete set of Fourteen Rock 
Edicts at Sopara, of which only one, namely, VIII, is taken here 
into consideration, The additional matters of the Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura and Jatinga-Ramesvara versions of M.R.E. are generally 
treated as those belonging to M.R.E. II. The additional matters 
of the Yerragudi copy, too, might be treated so. But here these 
are treated as contents of one and the same edict. The above 
hgure excludes two missing inscriptions, one incised on the so- 
called Lat Bhairo of Benares, smashed to pieces during a riot in 
1809, and another on a piller at Pataliputra, numerous fragments 
of which were found by Purnachandra M ukherji (V. A. Smith's 
Asoka, grd Ed., p. 28, £.n. 1). . 
2. Discovery of other inscriptions anticipated: If the 
Yerragudi rock had not represented the Suvarnagiri of the 
Northern Mysore (Isila) copies of M.R.E, and if the city 
of Suvarnagiri which was the seat of the Southern Viceroyalty were 
situated somewhere in Southern Mysore, one can anticipate the dis- 
covery of'a far southern set of Rock Edicts together with one or 
more copies of M.R.E. Similarly the discovery of an Isila set of 
Rock Edicts is not as yet beyond expectation. A few copies of 
M.R.E., engraved on pillars, instead of on rocks, ought to have 
been found out in Northern India. One copy of Rock Edicts, one 
copy of M.R.E., and one copy of the Schism Pillar Edict may 
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have vanished with the inscribed Pataliputra pillar which is re- 
ported to have been destroyed in our days. The same catastrophe 
may have befallen a copy of Rock Edicts and a copy of M.R.E., 
that were, perhaps, engraved on the inscribed Benares pillar, 
smashed to pieces not long ago. The ancient site of Pataliputra 
may yet keep concealed original drafts and inscribed copies of 
Asoka’'s edicts. Some copies of P.E. VII, engraved on pillars as 
well as stone-slabs count still among new discoveries to be made. 
The stump of Asoka’s monolith which is being worshipped as a 
phallic emblem in the Bhaskareswar temple of Bhuvaneswar may 
still bear a copy of M.R.E., and Schism Pillar Edict together with 
a set of Pillar Edicts. A few copies of the Queen's Edict and some 
inscriptions recording the donations of the second queen Kaluvaki 
are still to be included in the list of future archeological finds. 

3. Location: The rocks bearing the eight sets of Rock 
Edicts are so situated as to make the general outline 
of A$soka's domain proper. A [ull set, first noticed by 
Mr. Forrest in 1860, remains engraved "on a huge boulder 
of quartz ‚оп the northern bank of the Jumna just above 
her junction with the Tons river and about ir, miles to the 
west of Mussorie (Mausuri). The rock is situated about a mile 
and a half of Kalsi in the Dehra Dun District, U. P.” The place 
itself, as Professor Bhandarkar thinks, lay close to the ancient and 
most prosperous city of Śrughna. Presumably the rock stood on 
the northern boundary of the northern portion of the empire 
under Asoka's direct rule and the southern boundary of the semi- 
independent territory of the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines who were 
counted among the aparantas or peoples who lived near about the 
terminus of the trade-route leading to Srughna. 

Two incomplete sets, each of eleven edicts, are to be seen 
engraved in the newly conquered country and newly created pro- 
vince of Kalinga. The northern set, discovered by Mr. Kittoe in 
1837, is engraved "on a rock called Aswastama, situated close to 
village of Dhauli,...., about seven miles to the south of Bhuva- 
neswara, in the Puri District, Orissa." Though it is much easier 
to derive the name of Dhauli from Dhavali (a cow of the Vaish- 
nava fame), the phonetic change of Tosali into Dhauli through 
the intermediate Tohali, Dohali is not an impossiblity, The 
southern set " (first copied by Sir Walter Elliot in 1850) is engrav- 
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ed on the face of a picturesque rock in a large old fort called 
Jaugadà (Lack Fort), near the bank of Rishikulya river, about 18 
miles to the west-north-west of the town ol Ganjam." The rock 
was evidently situated close to the town of Samapa, the official 
headquarters of the southern division of the Province of Kalinga. 
The Dhauli and Jaugada rocks bear each a copy of two Separate 
Rock Edicts. 

A. full set, found out by Mr. A. Ghose in 1920, 15 
engraved on a few boulders of a rock near the village of Yérragudi 
just below the Tungabhadra, “about 8 miles north by west from 
Gooty in the Karnul District, Madras Presidency." Obviously 
the rock formed the natural boundary of Asoka's empire at a point 
where it adjoined on the independent territory of the Cholas, and 
was situated in the vicinity of the official headquarters of the Raj- 
juka mentioned in the Yerragudi version of M. R.. E. 

As the fragment of R.E. VIII, discovered by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji in 1882, goes to prove, one. ( presumably complete) set was 
engraved at Sopara, which preserves the modern idenüty of Sür- 
paraka (Pali Supparaka, Periplus Suppara, Ptolemy Soupara), the 
capital and highly important port of the ancient country called 
Aparanta or Sinaparinta. Modern Sopara is situated in the 
Thana District to the north of Bombay. 

One full set, first noticed by Colonel Tod in 1822, is го be 
scen “on the north-eastern face of the large rock on the road to 
the Girnar hill, half a mile to the east of the city of Junagad in 
Kathiawar." Girnar is undoubtedly the modern name of Giri- 
nagara, which was once the capital of Surashtra. The same rock 
bears also the inscription of Rudradaman 1 and that of Skanda- 
gupta, both of which locate near it the Sudarsana Lake caused to 
be excavated by Chandragupta Maurya, grand-father of Asoka. 

Two other full sets are to be seen on two sides of the Indus. 
That on the eastern side is engraved on three boulders, the first two 
of which were discovered by Cunningham and the third was first 
noticed in 188g by an Indian subordinate of the Punjab Archzo- 
logical Survey. ‘The rock itself is situated “at Manschra In the 
Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province, about 15 
miles north of Abbotabad.” Apparently it marked the boundary 
between the Province of Gandhara under the direct rule of 
Asoka’s Viceroy and the semi-independent territory of the Kambo- 
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jas. “The set on the western side of the Indus, first drawn attention 
to by General Court of Raja Ranjit Singh's service in 1836, is en- 
gtaved on two separate boulders of a hill “with ‘its western face ^ 
looking down towards the village of Shahbazgarhi.” ‘This place 
is situated on the- Makam river, "9 miles from Mardan in the 
Yusulzai subdivision of the Peshawar District of N. W. F. P., and 
about 40 miles from north-east of the town of Peshawar.” It is 
just two miles distant from Kapurdagarhi, Evidently it marked 
the natural boundary between the Province of Gandhara under 
the direct rule of Asoka's Viceroy and the semi-independent terri- 
tory of the Gandharas. 

The Separate Rock Fdicts stand together with the Dhauli 
and Jaugada sets of. Rock. Edicts on the same two rocks... Among 
the ten copies of the Minor Rock Edict, the one at Yerragudi goes 
together with a full set of Rock. Edicts. Of the remaining nine 
copies that stand independently of Rock Ediets, three lie to the 
north of the Narmada and the Godavari, three between the Krishna 
and the Tufhgabhadra, and four to the south of the latter, The 
three copies that lie to the north of the Narmada and the Goda- 
vari, are engraved, one “on a rock in an artificial cave near the 
summit of the Chandanpir hill.to the east of Sahasram (Shahbad 
district, Bihar”, one “on the Ritpnath rock (Jabalpur District, Cen- 
tral Provinces), lying at the foot of the Kaimur range of hills", 
anid one, discovered by Carlleyle in 1872-79, “on a huge isolated 
block standing at the foot of a hill called Hinsagir hill near- the 
ancient city of Bairat (Jaipur State, Rajputana).” The Bhabru 
Edict remained, before its removal to the Indian Museum, Cal. 
cutta, engraved on a small block of stone, which stood near the 
block bearing the Minor Rock Edict of. Bairat. 

The three copies between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra 
are all to be found within the State of Hyderabad, which is to say, 
within the southern part of the old Maharashtra area: The two 
northern versions belong to the town of Kopbal “situated on the 
left bank of the stream Hire Halla, an important tributary to the 
river Tungabhadra", its distance from. Maski being 54 miles (as 
the crow flies) and from Hamphi 21 miles (Yazdani, Hyderabad 
Arch. Series, No: 10, p. 18). One of them, is engraved on the 
highest spur of a range of hills to the west of the town, called Palki- 
gundu (Palanquin or Canopy Boulder, 76°10 E), and the other 
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on a spur to the east of the town, called Gavimath (15°21 N), 
attention to both being drawn by Mr. Narayan Rao Sastri іп 1931. 
The third copy, discovered by Mr. C. Beadon in January, 1915, 
lies engraved on a rock “in the neighbourhood of Maski (masgi, 
Masigi, Mosangi of the Chalukya inscr. of Jayadevamalla), a village 
in the Lingsugur Taluk of the Raichur District of the Nizam's 
dominions.” 

The three copies, discovered by Mr. B. Lewis Rice in 1892, 
lie below the Tungabhadra and are all to be found within the 
State of Mysore, probably within the ancient country of Vanavasi 
(now identified with North Canara). They remain “incised in 
three localities, all close to one another, in the Chitaldrug District 
of Mysosre, namely, Siddapura, Jatinga-Rameswara and Brahma- 
giri, not far from the site of an ancient locality (probably Isila of 
the Edict)." 

The range of Agoka’s Pillar Edicts and Inscriptions is con- 
lined to Northern India. Of the six monoliths bearing each a 
copy of the Pillar Edicts, three are to be seen in situ in the Cham- 
paran District of North Behar. The nearest of them [rom Ašoka's 
capital, Pataliputra, is the pillar which is “situated close to the small 
hamlet of Lauriya, at a distance of one mile to the south-west of 
the much frequented Hindu temple of Araraj-Mahadev, two miles 
and a half to the east-south-east of the village of Radhia and twenty 
miles to the north-west of the Kesaria Stipa, on the way to Bettia,” 

"The Lauriya Nandangarh or Mathiah pillar stands next to the 
Lauriya-Araraj or Radhiah on the road towards Nepal. “It stands 
near the large village of Lauriya, » miles north of Mathiah and very 
close to the ancient site of Nandangarh." Bloch ( A.S.L, Annual 
Report, 1906-7. p. 119f.) has taken this pillar to mark the sacred 
site of the ‘Charcoal Stipa’ (Angara-thiipa) of Pippalivana, 

The third Champaran pillar is situated in the hamlet of 
Rámpurva, about 20 miles north-north-east of the large village 
of Lauriya and more than a mile north-east of the village of 
Piparia. 

Of the remaining three monoliths, the so-called Allahabad 
Pillar which “stands near Ellenborough Barrack in the Fort’ and 
bears a copy of the first six Pillar Edicts besides the Queen's Edict 
and one copy of the Schism Pillar Edict, must have been set up 
originally in the ancient city of Kausambi (modern Kosam) on 
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the right bank of the Yamuna, "about 30 miles south of west of 
Allahabad." The so-called Delhi-Topra or Delhi - Sivalik, 
popularly known as Firoz Shah's Lat, was brought to Delhi in 
1356 by Sultan Firoz Tughlak "from a place called Topra, on the 
bank of the Jumna, which was at the foot of the mountains, ninety 
Коз {тот Delhi. and was erected on the summit of Kothila on 
Firozabad.” 

The second of the Delhi pillars, called Delhi-Mirath was also 
brought, according to Shams-i-Siraj by the same Sultan from 
Mirath and set up near his “Hunting Palace.” 

Of the three copies of the Schism Pillar Edict, one is inscrib- 
ed on the Kausambi (Allahabad-Kosam) pillar. The fuller ver 
sion, discovered by Mr. Oertel in 1905, is engraved on a pillar at 
Sarnath, about three miles and a half north of Benares. The 
stump of this pillar still stands immediately to the north of the 
Dharmarajika built by Ašoka. The third copy remains engraved 
“on a fallen and broken pillar at the southern entrance to the 
Great Stüpa of Sanchi in Bhopal State, Central India." 

The Lumbini Pilgrimage inscription, commonly known’ as 
the Rummindei Pillar Inscription, is engraved on a pillar, which 
stands to this day “at the shrine of Rummindei, about one mile 
north of Paderia and 2 miles north of Bhagawanpur in the Nepa- 
lese Tahsil of that name situated to the north of the British Dis- 
trict of Basti.” 

The second commemorative Pillar Inscription is one dis- 
covered on the western bank of a large tank called Nigali Sagar, 
“near the village of Nigliva in the Nepalese Tarai to the north of 
the Basti District.” This pillar lies ‘at a distance of about ig miles 
to the north-west of Lumbini. 

The three Hill-cave Inscriptions are engraved each on the 
wall of the cave-dwelling dedicated by A4oka to the Ajivikas in the 
Khalatika group of hills, now identified with the Barabar group, 
“situated sixteen miles due north of Gaya, or nineteen miles by the 
road.” Close by is the Nagarjuni group. containing three caves 
excavated by king Dasaratha for the same sect of ascetics. The 
modern name Barabar is derived from Pravaragiri, a name by 
which the group of hills concerned was denoted in a medixval 
Sanskrit inscription, while its earlier name met with in the Маһа- 
bharata, the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela and two 
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short inscribed labels, was Gorathagiri, Goradhagiri, its earliest 
name being, of course, Khalauka, meaning ‘bald-headed’. The 
three caves inscribed with the first, the second and the third ins- 
cription are known nbw-a<lays by the name of Karna Chaupar, 
Sudama, and Visvajhopri (Visvamitra) respectively, while the 
fourth bearing no inscription of Asoka is named after Lomaga 
Rishi. The last-mentioned cave is really the third in order. 
Asoka designates the first cave as Nigoha-Kubha (Banyan Cave). 

(b) Clue to the placing of ASoka’s Rock inscriptions from 
the tradition of Buddhist missions: According to the Pali Ghro- 
nicles and Samanta-pasadika, Thera Majjhantika was sent to 
Kasmira-Gandhara. In this region we have the Mansehra version 
of Asoka's Rock Edicts. Thera*Maharakkhita was sent to the 
Yonarattha or Yonaloka. In this region we have the Shahbazgarhi 
version, Thera Majjhima was deputed to Himavanta or Hima- 
vantappadesa. Here wé have the Kalsi version, Thera: Mahia- 
([hammarakkhita was depured 10. Mahárattha where we have the 
Kopbal copy of Asoka's M. R. E. Thera Yonaka Dhammarak- 
khita went to Anarantaka where we have the Sopara set of Asoka's 
Rock Edicts. Thera Rakkhita was sent to Vanavasa or Vanavasi 
Where we have the Isila copies of Agoka’s Minor Rock Edicts. 
Thera Mahadeva was sent to Mahisamandala or Mahisarattha 
where probably lies the Suvarngiri copy of M. R. E. The 
tradition of the Buddhist mission under the leadership of Sona 
and Uttara despatched to. Suvannabhümi. idehtified generally 
with Burma, is still open to dispute. According to the Samanta- 
pasadiha and Mahivamsa, Suvannabhümi was a country which 
bordered on a sea and which was under the sway of a ferocious 
rakkhasi, who was evidently its presiding female deity. The text 
of the Dipiwmsa, as appears in. Oldenberg's edition. or in the 
Samanta-pàsadika, preserves the earlier tradition which does not 
connect Suvannabhimi with any sea or ocean and represents it as 
@ place inhabited by the Pisachas'. None need be surprised, there- 
fore, if Suvaunagiri were the intended name instead of Suvanna- 
bhümi. 


a.) As quoted in the Samanta-básáditá. the verse reads : - 
Ўтар йит айтта Sonuttaré mahiddhika | 
Prsdche maddayitvina Brohmajilam adegisum) | 
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4. Alphabets and orthography:  Asoka's inscriptions are 
found engraved in two different scripts or alphabets, viz. 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi, All but the two sets of his Rock 
Edicts at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra are written in Brahmi, 
which is written from left to right and rightly regard- 
ed as the Parent Script of which the various local scripts of India 
as well as the Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan alpha- 
bets are later offshoots or variations. The Kharoshthi script, 
written from right to left like the cuneiform or wedge-shaped script 
of the Achemenian inscriptions of Ancient Iran, was confined to 
the Gandhara region. in the extreme north-western part of North- 
ern India and to that part of Khotan which lay contiguous to 
ASoka’s province of Gandhara, The right half of an Aramaic 
inscription, discovered at ‘Taxila, is assigned by Dr. Herzfeld to 
the reign of Ašoka. Evidently many of the scribes (lipikaras), 
employed by Asoka to engrave his records, were persons who 
hailed from Uttarapatha and with whom the habitual form of 
writing was Kharoshthi. The Mysore scribe at least, who has 
signed his name in Kharoshthi as Chapada, was such a person. The 
scribe engaged for “Yerragudi must have been another such per- 
son to whose Kharoshthi proclivity we owe the abra cadabra of a 
piece of record with one line written left to right and another 
from right to left, I mean, writen boustrophedon. — The 
Girnar scribe, too, appears to have endorsed his signature, but 
unfortunately the portion of the rock containing his name is 
peeled off irrevocably. “The scribe of Sahasram, the initial of whose 
name is Hi, must also have been a habitual Kharoshthi writer, 
otherwise we would not have three letters, £i le ke, written from 
right to left. 


I cannot agree with Biihler and Professor Bhandarkar in 
thinking that the inversion of certain letters, noticed here and 
there in some of Asoka's inscriptions, lends weight to the theory 
of development of the Brahmi characters from the Aramaic or 
some such Semitic script, written from right to left. The inverted 
letters in Asokan records seem due to the old habit of the Kharosh- 
thi scribes to write from right to left. The letters resembling 
some in Brahmi are traceable in the numerous inscribed seals of 
the Indus Valley. We are not as yet aware of their orthographic 
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values. The Lalita-vistara list of. 64 scripts mentions Brahmi, 
Kharashthi and Pushkarasari as three parent scripts of India. 
None need wonder if by the third name was meant the script of 
Mohen jo-daro and Harappa, 

As‘to orthography : All long viwels, including the two diphtho- 
ngs, are of no use to the dialects of Sh and М. For the orthogra- 
phy of Dh, J, Barabar, Lumbini, Nigali Sagar and Pillar Edicts, 
ri, ft, two diphthongs and h (visarga) among the vowels, and 
"n, 8, Sh and ksh among the Sanskrit consonants are unnecessary. 
The orthography of PEV. shows the use of both d and 
lin dudi, (A) duli, while the orthography of all the copies 
of Rock Edicts makes use of dh in vadham (R.E.VII) 
The Ardhamagadhi orthography is lacking in the use of |, 
which is a Vedic and Dravidian consonant, and the Pali 
orthography employs d and dh only in combinations, eg., 
niddam. (nidam) and vuddhi. (vriddhi ), but nowhere alone. The 
orthography of G employs ri and ai as vowel adjuncts, eg., ristika 
R.E.V), nisrito (R.E.V), thaira (R.E.TV) and traidasa (R.E.V). 
Shand M, too, make use of ri as a vowel adjunct in dridha- 
bhatità (R.E.VII). The use of the diphthong ai as a vowel adjunct 
is met with in M.R.E. (Bra)—mai (me), and also that of ra asa 
stop in drahyitavyam. All the three sibilants have their place in 
the orthography of K, Sh and M. The orthography of G provides 
for the use of r as a flag and of ra asa stop. The orthography of 
Sh and M has no need for r as a flag, Both ras a Hag and ra as 
a stop are not found in the orthography of Ardhamagadhi, but the 
Pali orthography needs ra as a stop, e.g., For such words as yatra, 
tatra, brahmá, brühmana, gadrabha, udriyati. The orthography 
of G provides for such conjoint consonants as mh, st, by, tp, 
db, st, stand sv. Pali orthography, too, makes provisions for mh, 
ky, vy, by, vh, st, and sm. The Sh and M orthography makes room 
for a few more Sanskritic conjoint consonants, 

5. Chronology: There still exists a sharp passage of 
arms over the vexed question of chronology of Asoka's 
records, As regards the dated records, the pivot on which the 
dispute hinges is the question whether ¿he recorded 
date is the date of engraving or it is the date of its 
codification or drafting. And as regards the undated records, 
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the question of chronology rests entirely on the internal evidence 
of a record or a set of records, correctly ascertained and carefully 
weighed. An interval of time, however short, must be allowed 
between the date of codification of a record and that of its engrav- 
ing on a rock, or a slab, or a pillar, But the question still is—what 
should be eur actual concern, the date of codification or that of 
engraving? The conventional phraseology of Asoka is that some- 
thing is ‘caused to be written’ (likhdpita, lekhapita) in a раги- 
cular year of abhisheka, something is caused to be erected (иза- 
pavite), ov something ts ‘dedicated’ (dind), Did Asoka mean by 
‘written’ engraved or merely codified? Professor Bhandarkar 
opines that wherever a record is said to have been written with a 
view Lo its permanency, there the expression ‘caused to be writ- 
ten’ must be taken to mean ‘caused to be engraved.’ 1] have sought 
to show that wherever a Dhammalipi ts said to have been written 
there are phrases to indicate ASoka's motive to sec 1t long endure 
(Inscr.;ii, p.223). Behind the very idea of causing something to be 
engraved in stone was the certainty of its durability (cf. Angut- 
(ата L, p. 283: pasane lekhà chiratthitikd), When Asoka by 
way of an apology said (R.E. XIV} that it was not possible to 
cause Dhammalipis to be ‘written’ all over his empire owing to 
its vastness, he must have meant by ‘written’ engraved, promul- 
gated. 

This settled, we may easily proceed to put the dated records 
in their following chronological order : | ٤ 


1. (а) Barabar Hillcave Inscriptions, I-H eth year. 
(b) Rock Edicts, I-IV JE ? 

2. Barabar Hill-cave Inscription, 111 igth year, 
%. (a) Lumbini Pillar Inscription i goth year. 
(b) Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscripuon а » 

4. Pillar Edicts, I-VI b. E зб усаг, 
5. Pillar Edict VII 2 = arth year. 


Here we have a clearcut chronological scheme, workable in 
three stages of progress. In the first stage Asoka started engrav- 
ing his records in the 12th. year of his abhisheka, in the second, 
in the 19th year, and in the third, in the 26th. In his P. E. VI, 
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Asoka tells us that he caused the Dharhmalipi to be engraved for 
the first time in the. 12th. year of his abhisheka, The data of 
chronology pertaining to the second and third stages go to show 
that the work of engraving was continued through a period of 
two years at least. The internal evidence of R. E. V, namely, 
the mention of the fact of the first appointment of the Dharma- 
mahamatras in the 13th year, is sufficient to prove that this and 
remaining records of the Rock series were not engraved in the 
12th. year, and that they must have been promulgated sometime 
after that, either in course of the 1gth year, or later stil. 
Thus we definitely know the terminus ad quo of each period of 
activity but not its terminus ad quem. As for the terminus ad 
quem or lower limit, we may take guidance from Asoka’s quin- 
quennial system (R.E. 1H, $.R.E. 1), which is borne out also 
by the Sarvastivada tradition in the Divyavadana (р. 45). 
Allowing an interval of 5 years between two successive stages or 
periods, the 14th year is found to be the terminus ad quem of the 
first period and the 21st year that of the second, while, in default 
of a dated record, referable to the fourth stage, the terminus ad 
quem of the third period must be left open. The presumed 
lerminus ad quem of the first period is confirmed by the record- 
ed date (14th. year) of enlargement. of the Stüpa of Buddha 
Konagamana (Nigali Sagar). 


The first four Rock Edicts appear to have been despatched 
in two batches for engraving successively in the 12th year, the 
remaining edicts of this series were sent out in as many as five 
despatches from the capital, R.E. V alone in one despatch, R.E. 
VI, VIE and VIII in another, R.E. IX and X in a third, R.E. XI, 
XII and XIII in a fourth, and R.E.XIV alone, last of all. R.E.V 
may be definitely referred to the 13th year and К.Е. ХГУ to the 
i4th (/mser. ii, p. 47). Over and above the introductory clause : 
Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam dha in R.E. XI, the reason for 
putting R.E. XI. XII and XIII in one despatch 1s clear from the 
fact of exclusion of them all at Dhauli and Jaugada. К. Е. ХШ 
alone deserved on account of its allusion to the conquest of 
Kalinga to be withheld from promulgation in all parts of Kalinga, 
but neither R.E. XI nor К.Е. XH. Their omission was un- 
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doubtedly due to their being in a bad company. Obviously 
R.E. XII merited wide publication everywhere. 


The Rock Edicts speak nowhere of the stone-pillars (sila 
thambha). The fact of their erection is recorded in the two 
commemorative inscriptions, one engraved on the Lumbini 
pillar and the other on the Nigali Sagar, while their existence is 
presupposed by P.E. VIL and M.R.E. (Ru, Sa). Both the com- 
memorative Pillar inscriptions, dated in the 20th year of 
abhisheha, record the fact of. Asoka's pilgrimage, while of the 
two pillars, one was erected on the site of the village of Lumbini 
because it was known as the sacred place of nativity of Buddha 
Sakyamuni, and the other on the site of the enlarged Stüpa of 
Buddha Konagamana. ‘The three Champaran pillars, inscribed 
each with a set of the first six Pillar Edicts dated in the 26th year 
of abhisheka, stand, as pointed out by Vincent, Smith, on the 
road towards Nepal, which is to say, towards Lumbini and 
Nigliva, in short, towards Kapilavastu. In Bloch's opinion, one 
of them, namely, the Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar, stands on the 
ancient site of the “Charcoal Stipa’ of Pippalivana. ‘Thus the 
erection of these pillars may be associated with the course of 
Aéoka's pilgrimage to the Buddhist sacred places undertaken, 
according to the Divyavadana legend, under the guidance of his 
religious preceptor Upagupta. The king said to Upagupta : 
Aya me manoratho ye Bhagavatà Buddhena pradesa adhyushitas 
tan archeyam, chihnani cha kuryam paschimasydm janatayam 
anugrahartham. “This is my mental resolve that the places 
hallowed by the presence of Buddha, the Blessed One, 1 should 
worship and mark them out with tangible signs for the beneht 
of (lit., as a matter of favour to) posterity.” 


One may take it that the tangible signs put up to mark the 
sacred sites were the monolithic pillars erected by ASoka on the 
various sacred. sites of the Buddhists at the second stage of his 
vigorous action which commenced in the 19th year of abhisheka. 
It is to this period of Asoka's reign that the Pali tradition refers 
¿he episode of fresh troubles in the Buddhist Sangha threatening 
it with schism and heresy and necessitating the adoption of a 
drastic measure by the king. The erection of commemorative 
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pillars at Sarnath, Kausambi and Safichi (and, maybe, also at 
Pataliputra) must have preceded the engraving thereon of the 
Schisin Pillar Edict, a copy on each pillar. In other words, the 
engraving or promulgation of Asoka's special ordinance in the 
Schism Pillar Edict is to be dated shortly after Asoka’s piety-tour, 
probably undertaken in the 19th and completed in the goth year 
of abhisheka, despite the fact that it is referable to the same 
period of activity. The edict in question was promulgated 
either towards the close of the goth or in the sist year. The 
relative position of the so-called Queen's Edict, engraved on the 
very same Kausambi pillar, which is inscribed with a copy of the 
Schism Pillar Edict, seems to suggest that its engraving took 
place either at the time of. Asoka's visit to. Kausambi, anyhow 
earlier than the promulgation of the schism ordinance. The 
piacing of the date of the Queen's Edict m between that of the 
Kock and that of the Pillar Edicts is justifiable also on the follow- 
ing three grounds : 


(1) That the erection of Asoka’s monoliths is unthinkable 
previous to the second stage of activity, particularly Asoka’s 
systematic pilgrimage ; 

(2) That for the first time the Queen's. Edict introduces 
us to the young prince Tivala (apparently, a pet name), son of 
Asoka by the second queen Kaluvakt, while the whole set of Rock 
Eclicts is reticent on Asoka’s sons; and 

(3) That the existence of Asoka’s pillars, the donations 
made by his queens, and the charities on the part of his sons are 
all presupposed by P.E. VII, engraved tn the 27th year. 


All that now remains for me to do is to seule the date of 
engraving of the Minor Rock and two Separate Rock Fdicts, 

As regards the Minor Rock Edict, the opinion of scholars 
has swayed so far to two extremes, either that it is the earliest, or 
that it is the latest record of Asoka. Hultzsch inclines even to 
connect it with a stage, which commenced with Asoka's pilgrimage 
to Sambodhi,undertaken in the 10th. year of abhisheka and. pre- 
ceded the engraving of the Dhammalipis in the 12th year, He 
suggests further that by the clause, ai samkhilena in R.E. XIV 
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Asoka must have meant the text of M.R.E. But as shown (Inscr. ii, 
p. $29), all the distinguishing clauses in R.E. XTV are applicable 
only to the set of Rock Edicts, previously published. There are, 
moreover, texts in the Rock series that are even smaller than 
M.R.E. 


Professor Mookerji employs a much subtler argument to 
prove an early date of. M.R.E., namely, that when it was promul- 
gated, the engraving of a record on a rock or a stone-pillar was 
just an idea, and not a fait accompli. But this is falsified by the 
fact that the direction as to engraving on rock or pillar, occurring 
at the end of M.R.E. (Ru, Sa) is in language and effect the same 
as ibat at the end of P.E. УП, as will appear from the following 
citations : 

no MARE, Rüpnáth : /ya cha athe pavatisu lekhapetavalata, 
hadha cha athi silathabhe silathambhasi likhapetavayata, 

a, M.R.E, Sahasrám : /ma cha atharn pavatesu likhdpayatha, 
ya (ta) wd athi silathambha tata pi likhapayatha. 

R. P.E. VII: Pyarh dhammalibi ata athi. siláthambhàni và 
silaphalakani vā tata hataviyá yena chilathitike siya. 


Comparing them, none can fail to notice that the direetion 
appended to M.R.E. presupposes the existence of rocks and stone- 
pillars, while that appended to P.E. VII presupposes the exis- 
tence of stone-pillars and stone-slabs as engraving materials. The 
direction in M.R.E. does not suggest the use of stone-slabs as 
engraving material, but that in P.E. VII does, and the reason 
undoubtedly is that already prior to the engraving of P.E. VH 
these were used as material for the engraving of the Bhabru Edict. 
Thus whatever the actual date of the dhamma-savana, the date of 
its engraving is posterior to the erection of pillars by Asoka, 
which, as I triedto show, 1s unthinkable before the second stage 
of activity. R.E. VI speaks indeed of giving verbal orders for 
announcement or proclamation. (srávapakam ), but not necessarily 
of the particular proclamation contained in M.R.E. The preamble 
of P.E. VII, on the other hand, reveals the process of thinking 
which led Asoka to inculcate the principles of piety and to pro- 
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claim the messages of piety. The proclamations ot piety Were, 
however, many, precisely like the formulations of the doctrine of 
piety—d harima-savanani savápilani, in which case the extant 
Manor Rock Edict records just one of the many, Fortunately, 
apart from a general statement concerning. the proclamations, 
P.E. VII contains a specific statement regarding à particular pro- 
clamation made (dharima-süvane kate), and the principles of 
piety emphasized in M.R.E. are obviously repeated in P.E. VIL 

R.E. IV, promulgated in the 12th year, speaks of the wonderful 
result in the matter of promotion of the cause of piety by means 
of dhammünusathi, and. it was left to M.R.E. to proclaim the 
wonderful result in the same matter achieved by means of 
parükrama.  R.E. VI and R.E. X tell us how and why Asoka was 
exerting himself vigorously and with what ends in view his 
olficer should be energetic, while the achievement of the desired 
result lefi to be boldly proclaimed in M.R.E. 


In Professor Bhandarkar's opinion, the statements in. M.R.E. 
conclusively prove that the proclamation is concerned just with 
ithe short period of one year or mere when Asoka stayed with the 
Sangha. The use of the present tense in the statement, sumi 
ubüsake, "when I am a lay worshipper’, unmistakably suggests 
the fact of the case. 


I am unable to accept this finding for this reason at least that 
in the Chariya Pitaka there are narrations, where homi, a Pali 
equivalent of sumi of the edict, is used as historical present, cp. 
Sachchatapasa-chariya (Chariya Pitaka, IT. 8) : 

Pundparam yada homi tapaso sachchasavhayo| 
sachchena lokam palesim, samaggam janam akas alum || 


Note that in the above stanza, homi (present tense) occurs in the 
first line, and palesirn (aorist past) in the second. 


.... Without wrangling about the force of the expression, imind 
kalena. (by this time), or of its variants, imádyam velayam (at this 
hour) and efena amtalena (at this interval of time) which may 
refer as well to the short period of one year or more when Asoka 
was exerting himself strenuously, as to the interim period 
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between the commencement of strenuous effort and the formal 
promulgation of the edict, E may point out that the relative posi- 
tions of R.E. and M.R.E. on the face of the same rock suggests at 
once a later date of engraving of the latter. It is quite possible 
that although the proclamation was made earlier, it was caused to 
be engraved later,—later even than the engraving of the Minor 
Pillar Edicts and Inscriptions and the first six Pillar Edicts, 
which is to say, if course of the 26th or 27th year. 

The attention of all is focussed on the enigmatic phrase, 
vyuthena, vivuthena, 256. Happily with the elimination of the 
word lati from the Sahasram text. (Inscr., ii, p. 107) the nightmare of 
night theory is gore off for ever. The contest at last remains 
between the correctness of equating Asoka’s vyutha, vyuțha, 
vivntha with Kautilya's vyushia , à technical term meaning dating 
in terms of the regnal year, month, fortnight and day, and that of 
equating it with vyavasila, vyushita, vyushta meaning ‘something 
issued, sent out, despatched’ or simply ‘despatch’, anid having 
connection with Kautilya’s vyavasyantt (Arthasastra, M. 10) : vivi- 
dkam tam vyvasyanti, To accept the first equation is to interpret 
vyuthena 256 as 'by date 256', 256 B. E., 256 years from thè Bud- 
dha's demise. And to accept the second equation is to interpret 
the same as ‘by despatch of 256 (missioners or copies)’. The date 
interpretation does not stand in the face of the explanatory clause— 
256 sata vivasdla (Ru), duve-saparnna sata vivulha ti, "two 
hundred and fifty six (missioners or copies of the message, 
preferably the latter) were dispatched.” 


The two Separate Rock Edicts are undated like the Minor 
Rock Edict. Although one of them is addressed to the City-judi- 
ciaries and the other to his personal and official representatives 
at Tosali and Samapa, the general tenor of the two records 1s the 
same. As a matter of fact, they form two cognate records, des- 
patched at the same time and intended for the same places. From 
the manner of their engraving on the face of the same two rocks 
bearing the Rock Edicts, it is evident that they were engraved 
later than the latter set of records. The Rock Edicts speak of 
households of Asoka and of those of his brothers, sisters and other 
kinsfolk ranking with him in family relationship but nowhere of 
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his sons or children. "The Queen's Edict alone among the Minor 
Pillar Inseriptions introduces bis second queen as: the mother of 
Vivala, certainly then quite.a young prince. In the Mysore 
copies of M.R.E. a brother or son of his figures as his Viceroy in 
the southern frontier province. For the first time in P.E: VII, 
engraved m rhe 27th year of abhisheka; we read of the charities of 
his sons) who typified the princes of the -blood (dewikumalas), 
The Separate Rock Edicts, on the other hand, represent three 
of the Kumaras as his Viceroys, stationed at Tosali, Takasilà and 
Ujeni. Presumably these Kumara Viceroys "were. appionted 
from among his grown up sons. 


The Separate Rock Edicts must be dated later than the Rock 
also on the palpable ground of modification of the general five- 
year rule of official tours of inspection in the case of the three 
frontier provinces of Kalinga, Gandhara and Avanti. with a view 
to the checking of miscarriage of justice and ‘pacification of 
popular feelings, which must then have run very high against 
official tyranny. Professor Mookerji’s argument other way about 
is untenable (Inser, iip. s44 F): These also indicate signs of frontier 
troubles arising from the action of the independent ‘frontagers’ 
(amtinam avijitanam), The Divyavadana legend refers the rise 
of frontier troubles to the closing period! of his reign. So far as 
the Rock and Minor Rock Fdicts are concerned, they speak only 
of cordial relationship and peaceful intercommunication with all 
the important ‘frontagers’, The only internal trouble to be dealt 
with then was that which arose from the mischievous action of 
the Atavikas. 


These considerations cannot but lead us to the conclusion 
that the two Separate Rock Edicts were promulgated even later 
than P.E.VII. ‘There is, however, no means as yet to ascertain the 
the exact date of their engraving. | 


h. Forms, Merits and Defects : Kautilya (Arthasastra, IT. 10) 
distinguishes between the following. seven forms of royal writs 
(Sasanani) : (1) prajiapana-lekha, public notification, ‘writ of 
infórmation'; (2) ajfüülekha, *writ of command’, . orders, official 
mstructions; (3) pariddna-lekha, ‘writ of remission’; (4) nisrishti- 
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lekha, ‘writ of licence’; (5) pravrittika-lekha, ‘writ of guidance’; 
(6) pratilekha, ‘writ of reply’; (7) sarvatraga-lekha, "writ tor wide 
circulation’, . 

The ‘writ of information’ is defined as an epistolary form of 
writing by which the person or persons concerned are in formed 
of the contents of a message to be faithfully delivered with the 
words—“Thus saith the king” (amena vipnapitam "Evam üha’). 

The ‘writ of command’ is a form, which cantains the king's 
orders, either. for rewards or punishments, particularly meant 
for the officers (bhartur ajna bhavet yatra nigrahdnugrahau prati, 
viseshena tu bhrityeshu). 

The third is meant for ‘the bestowal of honour for deserv- 
ing merit’, either in the manner of a specific relief or as gilts. 

The fourth denotes a formto be adopted in announcing to 
the classes of people or to the localities concerned certain special 
privilege (anugraha) by way of. remission, granted in obedience to 
the king's orders (anugraho yo nyipater nirdesát). 

This denotes rather a form meant for granting licence 
or permission by word or deed, which deserves therefore ta be 
treated: rather asa verbal order (vachika-lekha), 


The fifth is a form: meant for timely giving guidance as 
t) how to provide against or ward off possible and impending 

The sixth is to be adopted in sending a suitable reply to 
a letter in accordance with the king's orders. | 

'The seventhirepresents a form to be adopted in issuing general 
directions to-all oficial agents concerned in matters of general 
welfare and public safety. 

Going. by Kautilya's classification and definition of the differ- 
ent torms of royal writs, the three Barabar Hill«ave Inscriptions 
mist be put in the category of paridána-lekha, and the second 
half of the Lumbini Pillar Inscription in that of parthara-lekha, 
The concluding portion of P.E. IV granting as it does three days’ 
respite to criminals condemned to death by court sentence 
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deserves the name of paridána and parihára as well as of nisrishtt. 
R.E. Vii and Lumbini Pillar and Nigali Sagar Inscriptions that 
are, on the whole, mere „records of the king's pious tours and 
works carry no other force than that of writs of public 'informa- 
Hon, even without fhe words “Thus saith the king." 


The Schism Pillar Edict is typically an ajfidlekha or writ of 
command, in so far as the Buddhist schismatics go, and a 
sarvatraga-lekha as regards the general directions issued to the 
Mahamatras concerned. Similarly, though the Queen's Edict, 
when judged by its content, is just a paridána-lekha, according to 
its technical form, it is just an example of sarvatraga. 


The First Separate Rock Edict which is addressed to the 
city-judiciaries of Tosali and Samapa is an ajndlekha beyond any 
doubt. As for S.R.E. Il, it contains certain directions to his 
official representatives as to the general policy to be followed in 
dealing with the frontier peoples and '"Irontagers, whence it 
deserves the name of Kautilya's sarvatraga. 


Ihe text embodied in the Minor Rock Edict is by Asoka's 
own nomenclature dhammasdvana or proclamation of piety. 
R.E. H, R.E. XIV, P.E. VI and P.E. УП deserve the same appella- 
tion by their contents. They are sarvatraga in the literal sense of 
the term, though not according to Kautilya's definition. 


According to Ašoka, P.E. V stands as a typical instance of his 
dhamma-niyama or regulation of piety. A regulation is in its 
substance an ajnalekha as well as a sarvatraga under Kautilya's 
definition. R.E. I, RE. II, R.E. V, RE. VI, RE. ҮП, К.Е. 
ХИ, К.Е. ХП, P.E.IV 'and Bhábru Edict partake all of the 
character of a dharima-niyama. В.Е. ТУ, В.Е. IX, R.E. X, P.E. I, 
P.E, H and P.E. HI just inculcate — A&oka's dhammanusathini 
or principles of piety. 


But all as engraved are prajnápana-lekha, writs of information, 
or what Jayaswal would call 'public notification.' 


Viewing Asoka’s records in the light of Kautilya's forms of 
royal writs, Jayaswal has reasonably doubted the propriety of the 
name of 'Edicts' applied by European scholars to them. Judged 
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by Kautilya's prescriptions, they are either of these two descrip- 
tions, public notifications and proclamations, but not edicts, 


By definition an edict is an order proclaimed by authority. 
Strictly adhered to this definition, the name of edict is not appli- 
cable to the bulk of Aéoka's records. But liberally construed, 
most of the records are edicts in the sense that whether apparently 
moral instructions or public proclamations, they tacitly carry 
with them the will and authority of the sovereign to enforce 
obedience to the principles of piety as inculcated, emphasized 
an:l enforced by Aéoka. 

ASoka's edicts fulfil almost all the thirteen purposes (artha/) 
of the royal writs mentioned by Kautilya, viz., ninda (condemna- 
tion), prasamsa (commendation), prichchha — (interrogation), 
ükhyünam (narration), arthand — (beseeching), fratyühhyaánam 
(refusal), wpalambha (censure), pratishedha (prohibition), 
chodana (urging), sàntvam (conciliation), abhyavapatti (promise 
of help), bhartsanam (threat), and anunaya (persuasion), These 
may be illustrated as follows : 

i. Condemnation : R.E. [X—“Womenfolk perform many, 

diverse, minor and meaningless rites." 

S.R.E. I —"Some one gets indeed at this, (but) he, too, does 

a part, not the whole of it." 

2. Commendation : R.E. I — “There are, however, certain 
festive gatherings approved of as good.” 

=з HI — "Good is respectful attention to mother and 

father." 


3. Interrogation : P.E.ll—Kiyam chu dhamme ti? “What 
iş piety?" 

4. Narration : R.E. Wl — Hevam aha, “Thus saith.” 

5. Beseeching : S.R.E. I—"You better see to this." 

6. Refusal : S.R.E. 1 —“These propensities may not be 

mine." 

. Censure : P.E. II]. — “These are the things that lead 
to evil." 

S.R.E. 1 — "You do not get as far as this matter goes." 


ы 
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n Prohibition : R.E. | "Неге no sacrifice shall be pet- 
lormed by immolating a living thing whatsoever, and 
io festive gathering held; 

о. Urging: R.E. VI — "This is to be reported to me in all 
places, at all times." 

10, Conciliation : §,R.E, 1 — "To nie all men are like my 
progeny.” 

11. Promise of help:: P.E. | VII — "These nand many other 
chief officers are occupied with. the dispensing of 
charities,” 

їз, Threat: R.E. XI — “They shall be ashamed of their 
conduct and not get killed.” 

ig. Persuasion): К.Е. ХП —/а pi anuneti anunijhápeti, 
"them, too. he entreats and persuades to think.” | 

According to Kautilya; the qualities of composition of a 

writ (lekhasampat) consist in proper arrangement of subject- 
matters (arthakrama), relevancy’ © (sembandha),’ completeness 
(pari{uiruata), sweetness (ma@dhuryam), dignity (auddryam), and 
lucidity or clearness (spashf{atvam),and its faults or drawbacks 
(lekhadoshah ) lie in ugliness (akdntih), contradiction. (vyaghatah), 
repetition (pnarukiam), bad grammar (apasabdah), and mis- 
arrangement. (samplava). 


The first quality, called arthakrama, is no other than what 
is held. owt as the essential teature.of a discourse of. the Buddha 
having a good beginning, a good middle, and a good end (ddi, 
kelyanam, majjhe kalyénam, pariyosine kalyénam). Such texts 
of Asoka as R.E, 1, R.E. IV, K.E. Vi R.E. VI, R.E.IX, RE. XII, 
S.R.E, 1, P.E. IV, P.E. V. and P.E. VII are conspicuous with this 
quality of presentation. 

The second quality: of sambandha is what the Buddha in- 
sisted on as pubbaparanusand hi, consistency or harmonious link- 
ing of that which precedes with that which follows; Both rele- 
wancy of statements and consistency of thoughts are possessed in 
abundance by the texts of Asoka, Sometimes a.chain of argu- 
ment on a particular question runs through consecutive texts, 
eg, RE-IX, RE X-and REE-XL 006 
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The third quality. of. paripürnatá or completeness. is just the 
opposite of» what Asoka regrets as being asamali(asamāpti), ie., 
incompleteness (К.Е, ХІУ). Kautilya’s definition of complete- 
ness is fully brought out in the Pali Canonical description of the 
Buddha's: mode of presentation of a text of Discourse : sattham 
amuyanjanam | hevala-paripunnam:  parisuddhari brahifnachariyam. 
pakáseti-claiming. that "It expresess an idea of unalloyed 
holy life through a statement, complete in all respects, replete with 
sense and well-articulated sounds." The ten tests of wellarti- 
culated sounds, mentioned by Buddhaghosa, are : 


stthila-dhantian cha digha-rassam, 
lahiuka-garukan cha-niggahitam, 
sambandhar va. vavatthitam vimultam, 
dasadha vyasijanabuddliyá pabhedo ti. 


There is maintained the tenfold distinction. between high 
and low, accents, long and short syllables, heavy and light 
measures, nasals, combined, properly placed and free sounds.” 


The remaining three qualities of sweetness, dignity and 
lucidity are fully covered by those by which the Buddha sought 
to characterise a noble form of speech (Brahmajala Sutta): 
Pharusa-vicham pahdya..ya sd vichd nela ‘kanna-sukha pema- 
nivî hadayangamà pori bahujana-kantá bahujana-manapa, “Avoid- 
ing harshness, that form of speech which is faultless, pleasant to 
the ears, captivating, appealing to the heart, urban, agreeable to 
many, charming to many." 


In this connexion Buddhaghosa points out the distinction 
between kannasukhá and pemaniya by the sweetness of expression 
(vyarijana-mad huratà) and the sweetness of sense (atthamadhuratà). 
Asoka. himself claims the sweetness of sense (athasa madluraté, 
К.Е. ХТУ) ава distinctive quality of his edicts, 


As for the sweetness of expression and winning force, Asoka 
records thus his. preference for a. person endowed. with , these 
qualities: e akhakhase taphalusam) acharnde - sakhinálambhe . , 

‚ hosati. (S. R..E. D), "he who will be found to be not of harsh 
speech and fierce nature, but. possessed. of winsome cordiality.” 
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Kautilva’s пртатуа corresponds to the Buddha's pori, mean- 
ing that which is urban, polite, dignified, chaste. Shama Sastri 
thinks that by agrámya Kautilya banned ‘colloquial words’, which 
is far from the case. All that he meant was a language avoiding 
that which is uncouth, ugly, vulgar, unpolished, slang. Asoka’s texts 
abound with colloquialisms or current popular idioms glowing 
with lucidity and dignity. 


As for the use of colloquial words, the followers of the Bud- 
dha had a clear mandate from the Master in whose judgement it 
was sheer dogmatism to ban a local word or expression because 
it is not in vogue in another locality. There are various words, 
for instance, current in different localities for one and the same 
thing, say, "bowl' : ра, patta, vittha, sarava, dharopa, pona, and 
pisila. Fach man thinks that his word is the only correct form 
of expression, whereas each local word is as good as another, pro- 
vided that it denotes to a person precisely the thing for which it 
is meant, In this connexion, as pointed out by Winternitz (His- 
tory of Indian Lit., I], p. 604) and myself (Old Brahmi Inscrip- 
tions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves), the Buddha's 
direction is “not to insist unduly on his own provincial dialect 
| janapadaniruiti) and at the same time not to deviate from general 
linguistic usage” (Aranavibhanga Suua, Majjhima III, p. 234 É). 
Consistently with this the Buddha disapproves the idea of putting 
his words in the Chhandas or Vedic Sanskrit, governed by the law 
of Metre and Rhythm, and enjoins that these should be studied 
by each follower “in his own dialect" (sak@ya niruttiya, “each in 
his own language" (Winternitz, of. cit. p. 603; Oldenberg and 
Rhys Davids, S. B. E. XX, p. 150 £). Buddhaghosa understands 
by saka-nirutti, ‘Magadhi, the language spoken by the Buddha’, 
as distinguished from 101 spoken dialects of the time. If the ex- 
{сы were sakaya sakaya, there would have been no ground of 
lispute over the interpretation of the Buddha's injunction. But 
from the context, it is clear that the Buddhist brethren who were 
recruits from different nationalities, different communities, dif- 
ferent castes, and different families, were apt to corrupt the Bud- 
dha's words by going to reproduce or represent them each in his 
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own dialect (sahaya niruttiva. Buddhavachanam  disenti, Chul- 
lavagga, V. 33). 


The intelligibility, lucidity and dignity of Asoka's language 
need no comment, He was certainly aware of repetition (puna- 
rukti) as a defect of composition, As for grammatical irregulart- 
ties (apasabda), we need not rigidly apply the canon of Pānini 
or the standard of Pali in adjudicating upon the composition of 
Asokan texts which follows its own grammar and idiom. 


As for drawbacks, ASoka іп his R.E. XIV, has offered expla- 
nations for three of them, noticed in the previously published 
Rock Feicts. These are: (1) the impossibility of their promulga- 
tion all over his empire on account of its vastness; (2) the repeti- 
tion of the same thing over and over again, justifiable only on the 
ground of sweetness of its meaning; and (s) the incompleteness 
of the records to be accounted for either by the comprehension 
of local circumstances, or by the consideration of other reasons, 
or by the fault of the Lipikara, R.E. KIT was precluded, for 
instance, from promulgation at Tosali and Samapa owing to its 
unsuitability to Kalinga. But the preclusion of R.E. XI and 
R.E. XIL. was certainly due to an error of judgement on the 
part of the Lipikara in Pataliputra and his instructor. 


The consideration of other reasons as an explanation of in- 
completeness is unintelligible otherwise than on the supposition 
that the engraving of the Rock Edicts was thought unnecessary 
in those parts of his empire where he had not to reckon with 
ruling peoples, alien and hostile to the Indo-Aryan religion and 
social system. 


The errors due to the fault of the Lipikara consist generally 
in omissions of a few words, clauses, or sentences, or in mis-spel- 
lings. The omissions in one copy may now be easily supplied 
from another, which is fuller. The spelling mistakes may be 
rectified by means of a comparative study of the phonetic system 
and orthography of the language of a particular set. The usual 
Girnar word for ihe is idha, but accidently we have iloka for idha- 
loka in R.E. XL Here iloka is palpably a mis-spelling. In the 
case of Shahbazgarhi, the word is jiida (R.E.1) or tha (R.E, XIII), 


4 
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but in several edicts we get ia, which is undoubtedly a mis-spelling 
of tha, In discussing the phonetic distinction and orthography 
of each set, the philologist must beware of these minor errors due 
to the scribe-engraver's faults. 

7. Problem of Variants: The problem of variants arises 
in connection with the edicts that are found in copies more than 
one, such as Rock, Separate Rock, Minor Rock and Schism Pillar. 
As regards the first six Pillar Edicts, barring the omissions and 
commissions committed by the king's agents responsible for draft- 
ing, editing and engraving, the variations in spellings are confined 
to the lengthening of the final vowel a in the Delhi-l'opra, Delhi- 
Mirath and Allahabad-Kosam copies, ¢.g., cha, chevd, aha, yevd, 
agayd, asvasd, gonasá,which is a marked tendency of the Kalsi ver- 
sion of the Rock Edicts, and to the shortening of the final vowel a 
in the remaining three copies, ¢.g., laja, likhapita, vadhita, which 
is a marked tendency of the Lumbini and Nigali Sagar Pillar Ins- 
criptions. The variations suggest only a slight phonetic differ: 
ence in one and the same Prakrit dialect as it prevailed in the 
western and eastern halves of the Buddhist Middle Country, It 
is imaginable that two separate drafts had to be made, one for the 
western half and the other for the eastern: two additional copies 
for each half were left to be made from each draft. The Yukta 
entrusted with the duty of drafting for any half was competent to 
draft the text. of. P.E. VII. (DT) despite its greater resemblance 
with the frst six edicts of the western half. 

As regards the Rock Edicts, the Dhauli and Jaugada versions 
were either one a copy from the other or both copies from one and 
the same original draft. "The clause containing the name of the 
rock on which one of the two versions was inscribed (R.E. 1) 
must have been inserted by the local editor. The few variants, ` 
drakhati (R.E. 1), Piyadrasine (R.E. 1), savatra (R..E. IT), and 
drasayitu (R.E. TV), that occur in J, were apparently due to the 
unconscious influence of the Shahbazgarhi copy on the Yukia 
who prepared the copy for Jaugada. Here one is to imagine that 
one and the same Yukta did the copying from drafts for both 
the places. From the instance of drakhati (J), dakhati (Sh), it is 
evident that the Yukta concerned made a confusion between the 
two places, IA Fast 5 
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The Kalsi and Yerragudi texts so closely resemble each 
other that they may be regarded almost as based upon two copies 
from one and the same draft intended originally for Kalsi. 

In one or two places, a grammatical form which befits M, 
occurs in Sh, and a form. which befits Sh, occurs in M, such as 
divamanisile (R.E V, Sh), dhramanisito (M); in one or two 
placés the Sh form occurs also in M, ¢.g., mukhato (R.E. VI); 
and in one or two plates the M form occurs aslo in Sh, e.g., mok- 
shaye (R.E: V}, and even the same Magadhi form, apalibodhaye, 
in both, These may be accounted for by the fact that one 
Vukia prepared both the drafts with habitual or unconscious predi- 
lection for the Eastern dialect. 





_ The Girnar texts agree generally with the Dhauli and 
Jaugada, and occasionally with Yerragudi, and yet, on the whole, 
they appear to have an originality or distinct individuality of 
their own. 


It is difficult to say anything definitely regarding the Sopara 
texts. The small fragmen of R.E. VIN, which now survives, 
goes to show that they were just local phonetic adaptations from 
Yerragudi. The Dhauli and Jaugada versions of Separate Rock 
Edicts exhibit some variations here and there, which cannot be 
accounted for otherwise than by the fact that they were based on 
two slightly different drafts, and not simply copies from one and 
the same draft. 


With regard to the Minor Rock Edict, one may observe that 
the three Mysore texts were based on three copies from one and 
the sime draft, The same remark holds true of the two Hy- 
derabad versions found at Gavimath and Palkigundu. The 
Maski text has a distinct form of its own. The same remark ap- 
plies equally to the Yerragudi text which in the wealth of its con- 
tents Compares favourably with the Mysore copies. The Rip- 
hath, Bairat and Sahasram texts appear to have been based upon 
similar but not identical crafts. 


Thè variations in the three texts of the Schism Pillar Edict, 
too, prestippose three similar but not identical drafts. 
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It will be somewhat bold to think with Professor Mookerji 
that just one draft m the official language of Pataliputra Was 
prepared in the Imperial Secretariat, from which translations 
were made in preparing copies suiting different provinces or 
localities in India. 


R.E. III goes to show that the Yuktas of the Imperial Sec- 
retariat codified the king's orders or messages under the instruc- 
tion from the Parishad or Purushas acquainted, according to P.E. 
IV, with the king's desires (chamdamnani). And it is clear from 
R.E. VI, that these orders and messages were issued verbally 
at first by the king. The drafts prepared on the basis of the 
kings verbal orders and dictations by the different personal 
agents were bound to vary. We are, moreover, to presume that 
among the Fuktas, some were considered competent to prepare 
the draft for Shahbazgarhi, some for Mansehra, some for Dhauli, 
some lor Kalsi, some for Yerragudi. In the case of the Minor 
Rock and Schism Pillar Edicis, the king's instruction was to 
have copies made from those supplied from the capital for wide 
circulation. | 


б. Canon of interpretation: ‘The scientific approach to a 
subject implies a dispassionate attitude of mind towards all 
things that concern it. Such a mental attitude is not in itself a 
great thing unless it results from a readiness of the self to leave 
no stone unturned in exploring all avenues of. information and 
truth, a courage to view facts as they are, an intellectual equip- 
ment for discriminating facts in reference to their proper -COTI- 
texts, the preparedness of reason to consider all suggestions and 
all view-points with an open mind, and no less the capacity of 
the scholar or investigator for pronounching sound judgements 
and arriving at a rational conclusion. There is no hide and seck 
policy, no concealment of facts, all cards, all available materials 
being laid on the table for inspection, consideration and adjudi- 
cation, The question is not so much whether Chandragupta 
Maurya or Asoka is the greater hero, the question is not so much 
Whether Asoka was a Buddhist or Jaina by his religious faith as 
how far the progressive trend of Indian and world thought found 
4 tangible expression through his records and. various actions, 
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how far he succeeded in fulfilling the cherished ideals of political 
administration, or how far and in what ways he was able to direct 
the course and advance the cause of Indian and world civiliza- 
tion 


His own records being the first-hand and most trustworthy 
source of information, a canon of their interpretation in their 
irue historical and linguistic bearings is a desideratum. The best 
method of interpretation is to make one record explain the other, 
which means an interpretation of any single word, term or 
statement in the light of a concordance of all available records, 
In case the records themselves suffice to establish a definite inter- 
pretation, it may be strengthened by the exact literary parallels 
from the texts bearing upon the age. In case these in themselves 
are insufficient for the purpose, the aid тау be sought from 
either contemporary literature or works that stand near about the 
age, as well as from the available traditions of Asoka or the Mauryas 
in general, the subsequent inscriptions of India and the Greek 
writings and other foreign accounts. But in all circumstances 
the first and main reliance must be placed on the records 
themselves, 


It will be seen that Asoka himself has suggested some keys to 
the understanding of his records, He tells us that all that he did 
was to promote the cause of piety or duty amongst all within his 
empire, outside his empire, nay, all the world over, if possible. 
‘Two were the means whereby he sought to achieve this end, 
namely, the regulations (dhammantyamant) and moral persua- 
sion (тула). Тһе inculcation of the principles of piety 
(dhamimánusathis), the proclamations of piety. (dharmasavanàni), 
and the monumental acts of piety (dhammathambhani) were the 
three distinct modes of moral persuasion (P.E. VII). Thus in 
the light of the main purpose and the two chief means and their 
modes we are to view and evaluate his records. Secondly, it will 
be noticed that he has adopted throughout the conventional literary 
uddesa-niddesa method of the age of presenting first a thesis and 
then elaborating or elucidating it. Thus there runs a chain of 
argument through his records, which may be more easily followed 
up and better appreciated by setting them in their chronological 
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It will be somewhat bold to think with Professor Mookerji 
that just one draft in the official language of Pataliputra was 
prepared in the Imperial Secretariat, from which translations 
were made in preparing copies suiting different provinces or 
localities in India. | 


R.E. II goes to show that the Y'uk/as of the Imperial Sec- 
retariat codified the king's orders or messages under the instruc- 
tion from the Parishad or Purushas acquainted, according to P.E. 
IV, with the kings desires. (chamdamnani). And it is clear from 
R.E. VL that these orders and messages were issued verbally 
at first by the king. The drafts prepared on the basis of the 
king's verbal orders and dictations by the different personal 
agents were bound to vary. We are, moreover, to presume that 
among the Yuktas, some were considered competent to prepare 
the draft for Shahbazgarhi, some for Mansehra, some for Dhauli, 
somie for Kalsi, some for Yerragudi. In the case of the Minor 
Rock and Schism Pillar Edicts, the king's instruction was to 
have copies made from those supplied from the capital for wide 
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5. Canon of interpretation: The scientific approach to a 
subject implies a dispassionate attitude of mind towards all 
things that concern it. Such a mental attitude is not in itself a 
great thing unless it results from a readiness of the self to leave 
no stone unturned in exploring all avenues of information and 
truth, a courage to view facts as they are, an intellectual equip. 
ment for discriminating facts in reference to their proper con- 
texts, the preparedness of reason to consider all suggestions and 
all view-points with an open mind, and no less the Capacity of 
the scholar or investigator for pronounching sound judgements 
and arriving at a rational conclusion. ‘There is no hide and seek 
policy, no concealment of facts, all cards, all available materials 
being laid on the table for inspection, consideration and adjudi- 
cation. The question is not so much whether Chandragupta 
Maurya or Asoka is the greater hero, the question is not so much 
whether Asoka was a Buddhist or Jaina by his religious faith as 
how far the progressive trend of Indian and world thought found 
а tangible expression through his records and | various actions, 
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how far he succeeded in fulfilling the cherished ideals of political 
administration, or how far and in what ways he was able to direct 
the course and advance the cause of Indian and world civiliza- 
tion 


His own records being the first-hand and most trustworthy 
source of information, a canon of their interpretation in their 
irue historical and linguistic bearings is a desideratum. The best 
method of interpretation is to make one record explain the other, 
which means an interpretation of any single word, term or 
statement in the light of a concordance of all available records. 
In case the records themselves suffice to establish a definite inter- 
pretation, it may be strengthened by the exact literary parallels 
from the texts bearing upon the age. In case these in themselves 
are insufficient for the purpose, the aid may be sought from 
either contemporary literature or works that stand near about the 
age, as well as from the available traditions of Asoka or the Mauryas 
in general, the subsequent inscriptions of India. and the Greek 
writings and other foreign accounts, But. in. all. circumstances 
the first and main reliance must be placed on the records 
themselves. 


It will be seen that Asoka himself has suggested some keys to 
the understanding of his records, He tells us that all that he did 
was to promote the cause of piety or duty amongst all within his 
empire, outside his empire, nay, all the world over, if possible. 
Two were the means whereby he sought to achieve this end, 
naraely, the regulations (dhammaniyamani) and moral persua- 
sion (nijhati) The inculcation of the principles of piety 
(dhammdnusathis), the proclamations of piety (dhammasavanani), 
and the monumental acts of piety (dhammathambhani) were the 
three distinct modes of moral persuasion. (P.E. VII). Thus in 
the light of the main purpose and the two chief means and their 
modes we are to view and evaluate his records. Secondly, it will 
be noticed that he has adopted throughout the conventional literary 
uddesa-niddesa method of the age of presenting first a thesis and 
then elaborating or elucidating tt. Thus there runs a chain of 
argument through his records, which may be more easily followed 
up and better appreciated by setting them in their chronological 
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order, That is to say, one must understand the textual connection 
of R.E H, which reads like a proclamation, with R.E. HI; that of 
R.E. IV with R.E. HI, the chain of argument through R.E. VII, 
R.E. IX and R.E. XI, R.E V, RE. VIL R-E. XI, RE XIII and 
P.E. VII, through R.E. X, P.F. I and M.R.E,, so on and so forth. 
Thirdly, his records, containing as they do certain general state- 
ments, are not meant to be exhaustive. The general statements 
go on typilying things and ideas and the definition is suggested 
in terms of its illustrative instances, Thus there is no wonder 
that the banyan trees. (nigoháni, P.E. VII) typify all. shade-trees 
(vrachha, lukháni, R.E, H); the wells. (küpa, udupánani), all 
artificial reservoirs of water, tanks, ponds, and the rest; the 
anielopes (magd, R.E. 1), all eatable quadrupeds; the peafowls 
(mora, R.F. T), all eatable birds; the mango-groves (ат Раоа, 
Queen's Edict), all orchards; while the celestial mansions, elephants 
and clusters of luminaries, typify all celestial forms. (divyani rupani, 
K.E. IV: the D/irmamahamatras typify all high officials entrusted 
with the duty of distribution ol royal charities (R.E. V, P.E. VII); 
P.E.V and. M.R.E. typify respectively all Regulations and Procla- 
mations of Piety (P.E. VII). 


Lastly, the sentences and clauses in Asoka’s statements must be 
properly punctuated so as to avoid all possibilities of misinterpreta- 
tion. The difficulty of punctuation confronts us particularly in 
R.E. HI, R.E. IV, R.E. V, R.E. VIII, SREL M.R.E, and 
P.E. VII. 


CHAPTER I 


BEARINGS ON LITERATURE 


The inscriptions of Asoka have thew bearings on Indian 
literature in general and on Buddhist literature in particular. 
As regards their bearings on the latter, the seven Perryayas or 
Pieces selected from a then known corpus of Buddhavachana and 
strongly recommended in the Bhabru Edict [or constant. study 
and comprehension by the monks, nuns and laity loom large in 
our view. As a devout Buddhist, Asoka upheld the traditional 
belief : "All that is said by the Master is well said”. His pro- 
nouncement on this point is nothing but a verbatim reproduction 
of àa dictum now traceable in ihe Anguuara Nikàya (IV, p. 164). 

His own word for the doctrinal tradition of each sect is agama 
(R.E. XII : halyanagama), while ágatàgama ("masters of the receiv- 
ed tradition") is an oft-recurring Pali epithet applied to early 
Theras. "V hus the Buddhist doctrinal tradition was nothing then 
but a growing corpus of Subhashilas or Pravachanas of the Buddha 
(cf. Mahaparinibbàna Suttania, vi: Saffhu-pücachanaham). But 
Pravachanam is the name by which the whole of Vedic tradition 
was being honoured in the earlier Upanishads (cf. Taittiriya, I. 
I124.1 swidhyaya-pravachandbhyam; Katha, І. ¢.22 : nayam alma 
pravachanena labhyah). The words of Mahavira, too, passed as 
pavayanam (Pravachanam ). 


The name Pariyaya was suggested by the Buddha himself 
for a connected discourse or reasoned statement on a point of his 
Doctrine or Discipline. This has been replaced in the extant 
Pali Canon by sulla, which matches with sikta (‘well-said some- 
thing) as well as sitra (‘threaded or aphoristic something’), In 
the Sarvastivada Canon we have paryáya-sitra instead of a mere 
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paryaya or a mere stitra, which, to say the least, is an overdoing 
of things, A Pariydya with its methodical setting of propositions 
and logical sequence of thoughts bears out the true textual signi- 
ficance of the term Pali. 

To see the Good Faith long endure (hevam sadhamme chila- 
titike hosati ti) is the pronounced Buddhist motive which actuated 
Asoka to suggest seven texts as the best of all, according to his 
own idea, from his own point of view. Whatever a Buddhist 
did, it was in the interest of his religion, the stability or stabilisa- 
tion of the Good Faith (Sadhammatthiti) was invariably his main 
motive, and whatever the Master himself set out or laid down for 
the guidance of his disciples or followers was inspired by the same 
motive, 


The selections from the then known corpus of Buddhavachana 
proposed by Asoka served as models for similar selections recom- 
mended by the Pali commentators. The Bharhut sculptures of 
the end century B.C., with or without labels, presuppose selec- 
tions from the traditional texts, made from the point of view of 
Buddha's biography, Similarly selections are listed in the Milin- 
dananha and Mahavarnsa. A selective process was at work in Bud- 
dhist literature, even. from earlier times, and. it tended to attach 
a ritual value in chanting to a single Sutta or a group of select 
texts from the corpus of Buddhavachana. The Pali Atthaka and 
Parayana groups of sixteen poems were hot favourites with the 
immediate disciples of the Buddha. Later on the Munigatha 
was combined with the former and the Khaggavisana Sutta with 
the latter. The Buddhist missions reported to have been des- 
parched to different countries and localities in Asoka's time found 
i! expedient to base their first discourse on a select text or a 
group of texts. and put together, all the texts used by them go to 
make a handy book of selections (Mahavarnsa, xii, xiv. 22, 58, 
63). Similar selections are mentioned by name in the Milinda- 
panha (p. #40 E.) and the Mahavainsa (xxx. 82, 8g, etc.). Atten- 
non might here be drawn to a smaller list of six in the Sutta-nipata 
Commentary (Paramattha-Jotika, IT) . But much seems to have been 
made of Buddhaghosa's list of four passages in the Visuddhimaggs 
Kammatthanagahana-niddesa, viewed as one having common 
texts with Asoka’s list (Bhandarkar, op. cif., p 89f.; Kosambi, LA., 
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XL, p. 49). The passages are catalogued as Rathavinitapatipadam 
(identified with Asoka's Upatisapasine), Nalaka-patipadam (iden- 
tied with Asoka's Moneya-sute), Fuvataka-patipadam (sought to 
be identified with ASoka’s Vinaya-samukase), and Maha-ariyavamsa- 
patipadam (identified with Asoka's Alivavasani). 


The same selective process is in fact much earlier, and it is 
clearly traceable through the Grihya Sutras, here, too, it has 
served to set ritual values on certain select hymns, the list varying 
with authorities in spite of a basic agreement. The list swelled 
np with the addition of such later works as the Bharata of Jaimini 
and the Mahabharata of Vaisampayana. 


The ritual side is absent in Afoka's selections, He conceived 
them on a rational consideration of them use or utility in terms of 
stability of the Good Faith. The first piece is called Vinaya- 
samukase, "The Vinaya Exalted”, “The Vinaya Extolled.” With 
Olaenberg and Rhys Davids. (S.B.E., XIII, p. xxvi f. ) we may take 
the title to mean “Abstract of Vinaya," In P.E.T, ukasa 15 used in the 
sense of “the exalted:” the Buddha's Leaching of the Four 
Noble Truths is praised in Pali as samukkamsika dhammadesana 
(Vinaya Mahavagga, 1. 7. 6: Udana, V. 3), meaning “ihe most cx- 
cellent sermon” (Winternitz) or "the essential teaching". But 
the Pali scholiasts explain samukkamsika as “self-seized", “‘self- 
discovered" (attanü va uddhavitva gahita), which is far-fetched. 
To the ancients, as Buddhaghosa points out, the Anumana Sutta 
(Majjhima—N. 1.) was known as Bhikkhu-vinaya, and the Singa- 
lovada Sutta (Digha—N. U1.) as Gihi-vinaya, Whether Asoka's 
piece is "The Vinaya Exalted" or “The Vinaya Outlined”, with 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra | agree in thinking that its Pali counter- 
part is no other than the Vinaya passage in the Anguttara Nikaya, 
І, р. 98 £., inasmuch as this is the only Canonical tract in which 
the Vinaya is both exalted or extolled in terms of its purposes and 
outlined or crystallized as regards its topics. One of the main 
purposes in terms of which the Vinaya is extolled is the stabilisa- 
tion of the Good Faith. 


The second piece is Aliyavasani. Rhys Davids identifies this 
with the passage dealing with Dasa-ariyavāsā, ("The ten abodes 
ol the elect"), and Dharmananda Kosambi, with the passage deal- 
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Ing with Chataro Атїуататтза (“Те fourfold heritage of the 
elect"), Presumably Asoka’s passage does not refer to a bare enu- 
meration of the four Arivavamisas but to à. regular. Discourse. on 
the subject which ts found embodied in the Anguttara Nikaya 
and to which Buddhaghosa applies the name of Maha-ariyavatisa 
Suttanta. The text is described by Buddhaghosa as one which is 
edificatory of the practice of contentment as to the four requisites 
ofa bhikshu and delight in meditation. ‘The Pali title, as explain- 
ed by Buddhaghosa, signifies the uninterrupted, long-continued 
tradition of the elect (Ariva-tanti, Ariyappavent). But Asoka’s 
litle presupposes a neuter word vasam, meaning ‘control’, ‘habi- 
tual practice, Accordingly the Pali equivalent of. ASoka's title 
is Arryavasd or Ariyavasani, which is more appropriate to the sub- 
jeci-matter of the Maha-ariyavamsa Suttanta. 


As to ariyavasam being the word presupposed by the ASokan 
title, one may cite here the corroborative evidence from the 
‘Tonigala inscription of Ceylon of Meghavanna’s time (E.Z IL p. 
152) in which the word Ariyavasa occurs twice—Artyavasa valavi, 
Ariyavasa karana. In Asokan dialects the neuter:plural suffix án? is 
nowhere used in the declension of masculine stems but in accusa- 
tive plural or nominative plural when the voice 1s a passive one. 
Dr. Paranavitana himself is not sure of the equation of the inscrp- 
tional vasa with vamsa or vassa.. For “the significance of Ariya- 
vamsa," the reader is referred to Rev. Rahula's informative article 
in the University of Ceylon Review for April, 1943. p. 501. 


The third piece called Anagatabhayani is found to be a con- 
glomeration of four cognate Discourses. each enumerating the five 
future dangers of the Good Faith. The first two of them cate- 
gorise the five dangers keeping which in view a bhikshu should 
immediately start a life of energetic effort for the attainment of 
that which has not yet been attained, and the last two enumerate 
them in such a manner that the right-thinking bhikshus should 
strive to avoid after apprehending them. The future dangers anti- 
cipate the prevalence of food-scarcity or famine, and of fear of life 
and property due to internecine feuds, the split in the Sangha, 
the moral, intellectual and spiritual degradation, deterioration 
or degeneration of the bhiksius, the wilful neglect of the study 
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ot the Buddha's profound Discourses and preference for the study 
of the skilfully composed poetical works of other schools of 
thought, the lack of earnestness in the right cause, the growth of 
ease-lovingness and of fondness for personal requisites, and 
constant association of the bhikshus with the blikshunis and 
women learners or with the resident householders waiting for 
ordination, 


The stress laid on a life of exertion, wakefulness, watchfulnes 
or alertness, the fear of schism in the Sangha, the emphasis laid 
on a life of moderation, patience and forbearance, etc, are all in 
keeping with Asoka’s edicts. 

The fourth piece is entitled Munigatha, precisely as in the 
Divyavadana (pp. 20,35) which is a Mulasarvástivada work 
in Sanskrit. The Pali poem in the Sutta-nipata bears the name of 
Munisutà, Like the Khaggavisana. the. Munisutta. stands. out 
prominently as an early type of didactic Buddhist ballad poetry, 
couched in easy-flowing but vigorous language, characterised 
by the sublimity of thought, filled with genuine religious senti- 
ment, singing of the glory of the life of lonely meditation, free 
from worldly cares and anxieties, and contrasting the same with 
the care-eworn life of a householder. The recommendation of 
such a piece as this even to the laity for constant study and com- 
prehension goes direct as an evidence against the theory that Asoka 
was opposed to the idea of turning a monk, severing connexion 
with the world. 

The next piece, called Moneyasute, has been identihed by 
Rhys Davids with a short Sutta on moneyyas in the Ttivuttaka, and 
by Kosambi with the Nalaka Sutta in the Sutta-nipata. “The 
ltivuttaka Sutta giving as it does a bare enumeration of the three 
moneyyas (modes of quietude), does not match well with ASoka's 
intended passage, It is obviously a larger Discourse such as one 
presented in the Nalaka Sutta of which the Lokottaravada version 
is cited in the Mahavastu. Ašoka's title leads us, no doubt, to 
think that the Discourse in its earlier stage was called Moneyya, 
and that at that stage it stood without the first stanza introducing 
Nalaka as interlocutor. The climination of this stanza does not 
impair the wholeness of the Discourse. ‘ 
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The consensus of opinion is in favour of identifying the sixth 
piece, called Upatisa-pasine (“The Questions of Upatishya”’), 
with the Rathavinita Sutta in the Majjhima Nikaya. This Sutta 
might indeed go by the name of Upatisa-pasine, inasmuch as the 
questions answered in it were all put by Sariputra who, according 
to his own declaration, was generally known by the name of 
Upatishya, His questions anticipating the replies received from 
the interlocutor set out the seven successive modes of purity, all 
ultimately leading up to Nirvana, Thus the Sutta contains the 
matiké or ground plan of such later exegetical works as the Abhi- 
dhammavatara, the Vimuttimagga and the Visuddhimagga. But 
the choice lies yet between this and the Sariputta Sutta (Sutta- 
nipata, iv. 16), the latter, too, being a Discourse in reply to a ques- 
tion of Sariputta. The Milinda list of select texts includes the 
name of the Sariputta Sutta (ib., p. 349), and by the Therapanha 
Sutta the Mahavarisa (XXX. 89} probably meant this very 
Discourse, 


The seventh piece, called Laghulovade, is accurately identified 
by Senart with the Ambalatthika Ráhulovada Sutta | (Majjhima- 
Na I). Asoka specifies it as that particular text of Rahulovada 
which contains the Buddha's admonition on falsehood, addressed 
to Rāhula (musdvddam adhigichya bhagavata budhena bhasite), 
Obviously his intention is to distinguish this particular admoni- 
tion from other texts bearing the same title. As placed in the 
Majjhima Nikaya, the three texts of Rahulovada are distinguished 
from one another as Maha (Greater), Chüla (Lesser), and 
Ambalatthika (with reference to the place). The Maha-Rahulo- 
vada was one of the popular Discourses, as evidenced by the 
Milindapaüha (p. 349) and the Mahivarhsa (XXX. 85). Thus 
from the way in which Asoka refers to the particular Ráhulováda, 
we can easily infer that he was acquainted with a corpus of Bud- 
dhavachana, which contained more than one Rahulovada. 

These are not all. Asoka in his RE. TX (G. Dh, p, 
has quoted a dictum (asti cha ji wulati + sadhi dana iti, dàne 
fr), which is traceable in the Sadhu Sutta (Samyutta-N. I, p. 20). 
Not only that. Another. dictum (panesu savamo sádhu), which 
cceurs in, the same edict, is traceable to the same source, — Asoka's 
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pronouncement on the superior value of dhariamadana (the gilt of 
the Doctrine), which occurs in R.E. TX and is repeated in R.E. XI, 
is to be found in the same Sutta, as also in a verse of the Dhamma- 
pada (verse 454 : sabbadanam dhammadinam jinati). A similar 
adage can indeed be traced in Manu, iv, 234, but here the word is 
bralinadanami. The protocol of the Bhabru Edict cannot but 
remind us of similar conventional expressions in the Suttas of the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas. 


The words, atha pula etc (S.R.E. I1), expressing the desired 
mutual relationship between the ruler and the ruled, have their 
exact counterpart in a gatha of the Mahasutasoma Jataka, The 
parallels cited from the Arthasastra, Mahabharata aml Buddha- 
charita (IL g7) are one-sided, wherefore these do not fully fit in 
with Asoka’s statement. 

Anuposatham in P.E. V and Schism Pillar Edict (Sarnath) is 
a Buddhist technical tern, which is met with in the Vinaya 
Mahavagga, 1. Anavasas: dvasayrye, vasapetaviye: (Schisim Pillar 
Edict) is also found to be a Vinaya technical phrase. As a matter | 
of tact, the whole text of the ordinance in the Schism Pillar Edict 
has behind it a Vinaya injunction in the Mahavagga, which reads : 
Sañghabhedako upasampanno nāselabbo, and the precise nature 
of the measure adopted by Asoka is faithfully described in the 
Samantapasadika and Pali Chronicles: (Inscr. i1, p. 154). 

Pilgrimages to Lumbini and Sambodhi (Bodhgaya) were 
undertaken by Asoka in accordance with the Buddha's express 
opinion (Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Digha-N.I], p. 140), and 
the expression, hida Budhe jate, or hida biagavam jate ti (Here 
the Blessed One was born), which occurs in the Lumbini Pillar 
Inscription with reference to the village of Lumbini, has idha 
Tuthdgato jato ti (Mahaparinibbana Suttanta) for its Pali parallel, 

Ašoka's claim, maya bahukalanam katam (R.E.V), me bahuni 
Аауйпаті katani (P.E.11), is just an echo of the Bodhisattva's decla- 
ration, kata me kalyana anekaripad (Mahasutasoma Jataka, 
Nn : 437). 


The purposes of anusaniyana, as stated in R.E. TIL (read with 
telerence to. K.E, I1) and in. S.R.E. I, correspond to those men- - 
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toned by Buddhaghosa (Laser. ii, p. 12). The public works, men- 
tioned in R.E. H. P.E, lI. P.E. VII and Queen's Edict, may be 
supposed to have been inspired by the Aramaropa Sutta (Inscr. ii, p. 
157). The duties of a pious householder ‘stressed by Ašoka 
throughout his edicts fall all within the scheme of the Singalovada 
Suuanta (Digha-N. ИШ). The phrase, porind pakiti,is met with 
only in the Pali Jatakas (Inscr. ii, p. 113). Asoka's ásulope (S.R.E. I) 
is peculiarly Buddhistic (ib. p. go). The same holds true of 
(samvafa-kapa (R.E. IV, V), sukatam. dukatam | (RE, V), svage 
R.E.VI, IX, M.R.E.) and apāye (S.R.EI). For the popular signi- 
licance of the vimndnas, hastins, agniskandhas, and other celestial 
rorms, mentioned in. KE. IV, one must in the first instance look 
into the. Vimàna stories in the. Vimànavatthu and those inter- 
spersed in the Jatakas. 

Even behind Asoka's idea of causing his edicts to be perma- 
nently engraved on pavala (a rock), siléthambha, (a stone-pillar), 
ora siliphalaka (a stone slab) was the Buddha's opinion that a 
writing in stone is not easily celible, that it endures long (Añgu- 
tara N. L, p. 283 : pásáne lekhà na khippam lujjati. .chiratthitika 
holt) 


The instances need not be multiplied. The Bhabru Edict 
distinculy presupposes a traditional corpus of Buddhawachana, 
constituted of Discourses in prose as well as those in verse. Out 
of the seven recommended texts, four are found to be prose Dis- 
courses, two to be poems or poetical Discourses, and one to be a 
Discourse in prose or verse. ‘The Rahulovada on musavada 
suggests the existence of other Rahulovadas. These texts are 
embodied in the Majjhima Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Madhyama- 
gama), the Anguttara Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Ekottaragama), 
anc the Sutta-nipata, The Sadhu Sutta, presupposed by R.E. IX, 
is contained in the Samyutta Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Samyukta- 
раша). The idea of Samvatta-kappa, the protocol of the Bhabru 
Edict, and the undertaking of pilgrimages to the places of impor- 
tance to the Buddhists presuppose some Sullas in the Digha 
Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Dirghagama). Several parallel dicta and 
idioms lead us back to the Jataka gathas. The main text and 

. appendix of the Schism Pillar Edict (Sarnath) cannot but have 
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in its background the Vinaya Mahávagga and Chullavagga which 
in their turn presuppose the existence of the two books of the 
Vinaya Suttavibhanga. The serial Discourse on Anagata-bhayani 
refers to Abhidhamma-katha and Vedalla-karhã. The latter 15 
embodied in the two Suttas of the Majjhima Nikaya, called 
Mahavedalla and Chilavedalla, By the former, too, we shall not 
perhaps be justified in thinking of the books of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka; it probably denoted certain special Suftas like those 
cononised by the Sarvastivada sect as Abhidharma treatises, 
standing as these do half way between the Suttas proper and the 
Pali Abhidhamma books. ‘The Vinaya Mahāvagga and Chulla- 
vagga, taken togather, outline the Buddhist ecclesiastical history 
from Buddhahood to the Second Buddhist Council, held in. 100 
B.E., and present a systematic account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Vinaya rules and conventions. All accounts but 
these of the First and Second Councils fall within the life-time of 
the Buddha, while the two Councils enclose between them just a 
century, which elapsed after the Buddha’s demise. The account 
of the First Gouncil speaks of the canonisation of the two books of 
the Vinaya Sutta-vibhanga, and the five Nikayas without, however, 
the enumeration of the books of the then known Khuddaka 
Nikaya. The Vinaya passages cited in the account of the Second 
Council are mostly from the Suttavibhanga, while two of them 
are now to be found in the Mahavagga. Of the two passages, the 
first is cited as a samyutta and the second-as a vetihu instead of as 
Khandhakas, The naming of the first as Uposatha-saryutta is 
important as indicating that it originally formed an integral part 
of the Sarnyuttagama. Besides the account of the Second Council 
assigned to 100 B.E., the Serissaka story in the Vimanavatthu 
claims to have been a composition of the same time (vide В. С. 
Law's History of Pali Literature, D. 


Aloka uses the word nikáya to. denote either the bodies or 
classes of officers (R.E. XII, cf. Arthasastra, HI. 4. srenipravaha- 
ninikaya}; or religious bodies or sects (R.E. XII), or species of 
living beings (jivanikayani, P.E. V), but nowhere applies it to 
mean separate collections of texts. As noted, his word for the 
literary tradition of a sect is 4gama.. The Theravada is the only 
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Buddhist sect which replaced ügama by nikaya in the case of the 
Sutia collections, Fhe Dipavarisa which. is the oldest among 
the Pali Chronicles designates the Sutta Pitaka as Agama Pitaka, 
But once used, Nikáya continued to be used as a textual title by 
the Theriyas, and Pafichanekdyika (one who knows the five 
Nikayas by heart) is even met with as a personal epithet in some 
nf the donative i inscriptions at Bharhut (more ius Berhut? 
from Virahotra) and 5Sànchi (end century. B.C.) The Mala 
Sarvastivada sect, on the other hand, retained the name Agama. 
But in connection with the Pali expression, dgatdgama, Buddha- 
‘ghosa points out : eko Nikayo eho Agamo,..,..paticha Nikaya 
pascha Agama nama. 

The growing corpus of Buddhavachana, precisely like Vedic 
literature, was being handed down as an. oral tradition from 
teacher to teacher until its commitment to writing, and there 
were regular institutions of Bhinakas or Reciters of the Sacred 
‘Texts, charged with the twofold duty of preservation and trans- 
mission by methodical and periodical chanting (Barua and Sinha, 
Barhut Inscriptions, sub voce bhanaka). The Sutta and Vinaya 
lexts were being regularly chanted at different places by the 
Lhikshus even while the Buddha was alive and facilities were given 
lor the purpose. (Mahavagga. 1v. 15. 4: Chullavagga, iv 4.4.). As 
regards the Theravada tradition, the corpus underwent some six 
reactions prior to its commitment to writing, three in India anil 
three in Ceylon, and. ar. least two books were added to it after 
that The Pali Canon. as is now preserved in Sinhalese, Bur- 
mese and Siamese MSS., is wanting in certain passages and stories 
cited in the later exegetical works and commentaries or other- 
wise preserved in the scriptures of other sects. The history of its 
development, as far as we can envisage it, shows the processes of 
reshuffling or permutation and combination, amplification, 
annotation, adaptation, and affiliation, 

As regards other Buddhist doctrinal traditions, the Dipavamsa 
rightly points out that each sect or school with its rise appreciably 
modihed the Theravada corpus by the reshuffling as well as eli- 
mination of texts, by additions and alterations, by textual distor- 
tions and novel interpretations, and no less by changes in 
nomenclatures, phraseologies, phonetics, and grammar, The 
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Sarvastivada is the main sect whose Canon closely resembles the 
Theravada minus some texts and portions of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. But judged text by text by the evidence of the edicis of 
Asoka and other Indian inscriptions, the extant Canons of other 
Bividhist sects are chronologically later than the Theravad 


As for bearings on Indian literature in general, there are 
certain things in the inscriptions of Asoka that cannot be wholly 
accounted for by the Canon of Theravada and Sarvastivada. For 
instance, the three words, parisrave, aparisrave, and sinave 
(= anhaya), of which the first two occur in R.E. X and the third 
occurs in P.F. IT, TII, are peculiarly Jaina. The citation from 
the Acháranga Sütra : je sm le parisavā, je parissavā, 
je anásavá te aparissaii, 15 а traditional Jaina dictum, which may 
casily be supposed to have been at the back of Asoka's opinion : 
eshe bi parisrave yam apunam. 


Aloka's interesting list. of birds, Ashes and quadrupeds: in 
P.F. V, in short, of creatures as abhakshyas is ona par with those 
in the Law-books of Bodhiyana and Vasishtha which in their 
turn presuppose the works of Gautama and Vriddha Manu. 
In the background of the lunar days and half months specified by 
Agoka in the same edict as those to be strictly observed for abs- 
linence from certain acts of cruelty to animals are the 
injunctions in the Vinaya Mahavagga as well as the prescriptions 
in the Grihya Stitras. But as regards his list of creatures as 
npadhyas (P.E. V), its substantial agreement is with that in the 
Arthasastra. (Inscr. ii, p. 3 60 ff). 


The popular maxim, evam. samavityah | kartavyah (Pancha- 
tantra, I. 15), is echoed by Asoka’s dicrum: :: semavayo ei ѕади 
R.E. XID. which does not, however, prove the greater antiquity 
of the Sanskrit text Pafichatantra wherein the maxim is embodied. 
It suggests only the priority of the fable conveying the maxim 
with its Pali counterpart in the Sammodamana Jataka illustrated 
in the Bharhut sculpture. (Barua, Barhut, Bk. HI, Pl. LXXIL 93). 


Among the ancient grammatical works, Katyayana’s Varttika 
notices the word Devanampriya (Pali Devatdnampiyo), and 
Paranjali's Mahábháshya discloses its significance as a personal 
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epithet or mode of address: The Mahabhashya makes also men- 
поп о е Аа paroate which figures in two ol | ASoka's 
HBarabar Hill-cave instriptiohs. Paninis adikarah (Jaina digare), 
lipikearah, livikavah (H1.2.21) are presupposed by Asoka's adilaro; 
üdikaré. (R.E.V), and lipikara. (R.E.XIV), 

As regards the Smriti literature, lists of non-eatable or for- 
bidden animals, birds. beasts and fishes (abhakshyas), contained 
in the older Law-books, are certainly in the literary background of 
Asoka's list of avadhyas (P.E.V). In this respect the Dharmasütras 
ot Bodhayana and Vasishtha deserve special notice, particular! 
for the reason that both the works prohibit the eating of the flesh 
of rhinoceros and allow the eating of the meat of peafowls. Fur- 
thermore, Vasishtha's pandukapota is the same species of birds as 
the setakapota in Asoka’s list, It is again in the treatises of Bodha- 
yana and Vasishtha that we come across the phrase атат ог kámam 
!u corresponding to ASoka's hémam chu. (S.R.E. ID. Manu's text, 
which in its extant from is later than. Asoka's time, has a distinct 
saving im verse corresponding to a dictum in Pali and in 
Asokavachana. 

Asoka's insistence. on the middle course (majha, S.R.E.I) 
is quite in keeping with Kautilya’s wisdom (Arthadéastra, 1.4). 
Without sidelights from the Arthagastra we are helpless in account- 
ing for the importance attached by Asoka to the two asterisms of 
Tishya and Punaryasu (8.R.E.1, U, P.E.V.). The humar 
Teatment of slaves and servants, the grounds of release of priso- 
ners before they have served out the full term of court sentence, 
the king’s obligations to the aged, the destitute, the orphans, etc., 
and the consultation of the Council of Ministers in connection 
with urgent matters are. common, more or less, to the edicts and 
the Arthasastra.. Both emphasize the need of practice of wtthána 
(exertion) as secret of success in administration. 

But the prose treatise of the Arthasastra, as we now have it, 
is not only post-Asokan but post-Sunga in date. Its mode of dating 
a record in terms of the regnal year, month, half-month and day 
(rajavarshah miasah pakshah divasah) tallies with that in the 
Kushana, Ikshvaku and other later Indian inscriptions and differs 
appreciably from that in the inscriptions of Asoka, 
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Its list of about ten kinds of slaves stands, as pointed out by 
“pr. Atindranath Bose, midway between that of Manu and that 
of Narada. 

S T counts the seasons as six and defines each of them (IL. 20), 
while Asoka's phrase tisu chàütummásisu (P. E. V.) clearly suggests 
the adherence of his inscriptions to the tradition of three seasons. 
The tradition of six seasons may be shown, however, Ww be a 
pre-Buddhistic one. 

The Lekhaka of the. Arthasastra is not thë same functionary 
as the Lipikara of Asoka. The leaves (patra) are the writing 
material contemplated by the Arthasastra (IL. 10) and Writing 
meant the employment of some sort of an ink, while with Asoka 
the writing material was a hard substance like stone, and writing 
E of letters on Such a material. The. Arthasastra 
suggesis the wisdom on the part of the king of consulting some- 
tines his ministers by sending letters: (patra-preshanena, I. 15), 
a procedue which is inconceivable much before the birth of 
Christ. The Arthadastra classification and rules of royal writs 
(11: 10) mav be made applicable to the inscriptions of Asoka, but 
the records of Asoka fall far below the standard of perfection in 
cpistolary correspondence as set up in the Arthasastra. 

The difference in spite of general agreement between the 
. two lists of avadiiyas, one offered in Ašoka s P. E. V and the other 
in the -Atthasastra, (IJ. 16) is remarkable. Whilst Asoka’s list is 
prepared on the twofold ground that the creatures included in it 
_are those which were neither eaten by men nor came into men’s 
“use, the Arthasastra list is based on the consideration that the 
creatures included in it were sacrosancts in the people's eye 
fmangalyah), ` 

Some of Agoka’s Mahümálras. (R.. E. XH) were indeed like 
the Adhyakshas of the Arthasastra, but on this ground it cannot 
be held that all the ddlryakshuis (Superintendents) of the Arthasastra 
owere Asoka's Mahamitras. It is only by suggestio false that. one 
'amay seek to identify wholly — Aoka's Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras 
with the Ganikuüdhyaksha of the. Arthasastra. 

The Rajjukas and Pradesikas who were the highly important 
but not newly appointed officers of Asoka are rather missed in 
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the Arthasastra. Even the Maurya capital Pataliputia is not men- 
loned in it It has moreover nothing to say about the Greek 
contemporaries of the Mauryas. Its hostile attitude towards the 
Sakyas (Buddhists), Ajivakas, and other so-called wrishala pra- 
vrapilas suggests its partiality to the Brahmans and Brahmanical 
ascetics, and its predilections lor the rájasiya and horse sacrifices 
suggest its connection with a post-Mauryan age of Brahma- 
nical réaction against Buddhism, Jainism, and Ajivikism. “The 
Pali tradition represents, no doubt, Bindusara, father and prede- 
cessor of Asoka, as a votary of the Brahmanist and a lay supporter 
of the Brahmans and Brahinanical ascetics, But there are at the 
same Lime traditions in Pali and Sanskrit to show that the Ajivikas 
at least among the Indian ascetics, banned in the Arthasastra, 
had some amount of influence in the court and household of 
Bindusara | 


The Dharmasthas of the Arthasastra correspond neither to 
the Hajjukas nor to the Dharmamahamatras ot Ašoka, although 
it may be shown that their duties coincided in some respects with 
those assigned to the. Rajjukas and. in. some respects with those 
assigned to the Dharmamahamatras. 


The connexion or difference between the Amdtyas and 
Mahématras is not quite clear from the Arthasastra, "They do 
not find mention in the list of Government servants receiving 
subsistence (V.9). Although distinguished from the Mantrins, 
it would seem that some of the Améatyas were members of the Man- 
riparishad. In Chapter 6 of Bk. V, Amatya and Mahamatra seem 
to have been employed as one and the same designation. In 
adopting Mahamatra as a common designation of the members 
ot the Parisd (R. FE. VI) and all high officers of the State, Afoka 
appears to have followed the tradition of Magadha and Kosala as 
represented in the older stratum of the Pali Canon, whereas the 
prose treatise of the Arthasastra appears to have been the com- 


pilation of à time when the designation Maldamdira tended to 


pass out of tue. Like Sacha’, A maátya was evidently a general 
designation for all classes of officers. 


1. Arthasástru, Lv. Amarakosha, IX 84. 
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The prose treatise of the Arthasastra is compiled in strict 
conformity: to a textual and exegetical methodology (Tantra- 
yukli) defined in its concluding chapter (XV, 1). This metho- 
Jology with its 42 terms is presented in the same language and 
in the same manner as in the concluding chapter of the Susruta- 
samhita, whereas the textual form and. uddesa-mnirdesa method. of 
the edicts of Asoka are on a par with that in the Pali Suttas. 


The extant prose treatise of the Arthasastra presupposes an 
anthology of 6,000 Slokas, which is ascribed to Kautilya, and the 
Slokas in this earlier harika, as may be judged by those still pre- 
served in the prose treatise, were mostly, if not wholly, verses in 
the Sloka or Anushtubhi metre. The anthology was ex. hypothesi 
in the nature of a Niti work, a treatise containing moral maxims 
on the conduct and duties of the king, his ministers, councillors 
and officers as well as on the art of administration,—in short, a 
work on Dandaniti or Rájadharma, Asoka's first Separate Rock 
Edict, too, presupposes such nilis or moral maxims. The Canoni 
cal Jataka Book and the Mahabharata abound in such Niti antho- 
logies that are traditionally ascribed to different teachers and 
sages noted for their wisdom. Thus the extensive anthology 
which had formed the literary basis of the prose treatise of the 
Arthasastra was just one of the many such treatises. None need 
therefore be surprised that counterparts of or parallels 10 some 
of these maxims are traceable as much in the edicts of Asoka as 
in the gathés of the Jataka and the slokas of the Mahabharata, 


Even apart from the occurrence of certain common maxims 
and phrases and idioms, we cannot, without keeping, some of 
the earlier Arthasastra verses in the immediate historical back- 
ground of Asoka's edicts, account lor the reason. behind. Asoka s 
insistence on the quinquennial tour of official inspection (К.Е. 
HJ, S.R.E.1 and the inspection tour to be undertaken within the 
third year (S.R.E. I). According 1o one of the earlier. Artha- 
stra verses (П. so) an additional month (mdhimasa) occurs 
periodically in the middle of every third year and at the end of 
the fifth, and in instituting the quinquennial and triennial tours 
Ašnka's plan was to fully utilise the additional months so that the 


usal administrative duties of. the: officers concerned. would. not 
be unduly interlered with. "The Arthasastra verse reads: 

Evam ardha-tritiyanàm abdanam adhimasakam | 

grishme: janayatah pürvam, panchabdàánte cha. paschimam] | . . 

Similarly behind ASoka's ordinance compelling a monk or 
nun found guilty of the offence of div iding t the Sangha to live in 
a non-monastic residence is the prescription in the following 
Arthagistra verse (IV. 8) for either banishing from the country 
or compelling « Brahman offender to reside in a non-residence 
like amine: 

Brahmanam papakarmanam wdghushan kukyitavariam | 

kuryán. niniushayam raja vasayed akareshw val |r 

Similarly the verses may be cited from the Arthasastra 
iL. 46) to show what was the customary practice of earlier times 
as regards jail-deliveries: 

Divase paiicharatre va bandhanasthan visodhayet/ 

karmand hayadandena hiranyanugraliena va! | 

Apitrvadesabhigame yuvardjabhishechane | 

putrajanmani va moksho bandhanasya vidhiyáte' | ] 





The anthology presupposed by the prose treatise of the 
Artha&astra and ascribed to Kautilya is just one of the many such 
anthologies, large or small, that dealt with the subject of niti, 
dandaniti or rajadharma. “The Pali Jatakas contain several ex- 
amples of them associated with the name of different teachers 
noted for their worldly wisdom. Even other books of the Pali 
Nikayas are not wanting in such words of wisdom in verse. Here 
attention might be particularly drawn to the verses in the 
Singalovada Sutta, the Lakkhana Suttanta, the Kutudhamma 
fataka, the Dasa-rajadhamma Jataka, the Mahahamsa Jataka, the 
Mahasutasoma Jataka, the Mahabodhi Jataka, and the Vidhura- 
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i For a detailed KEAN of the dhirotiólogici ролин ol the Artha- 
4astra in Indian literature, the reader is referred to Dr. Shama Suastri’s 
Prelace to the third edition of his translation of the Arthusastra, 
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pandita Jataka, But the great storehouse of Niti anthologies, 
was the Mahabharata ascribed to Vaisanipáyana in some of the 
Gtihya Sütras! and referred to by Panini (VI. s. 38). This pre- 
Paninian Great Epic is equally presupposed by the Pali Jatakas, 
the Ramayana ascribed to Valmiki, the edicts of Asoka and по 
less by the Arthasastra as a whole.” The Rajadharma section of 
the Sintiparva offers us an extensive anthology on royal polity, 
which contains many striking parallels to the principles incul- 
саге by Asoka and emphasized in the Arthasastra. The phrases, 
idioms and adages, cited from the Brahmanical works other than 
the Mahabharata as parallels ro those occurring In Asoka’s edicts 
arc inadequate to indicate. the. literary and linguistic develop- 
ment of India. prior to ASokavachana. 

[t is in ће Маһаһһагага (ХП. 207. 45) alone that we have 
the Sanskrit name Fauna corresponding to the Pali and Asokan 
Yona. It is again here that the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gân- 
dhüras are grouped together as socially and politically allied 
peoples precisely as in Pali and Asokavachana. (R.E. V). The 
ward anusamydna, too, is met with in the Great Epie (I. 2. 123) 
punyatirthanusamyanam, though not in the techncial sense of 
ASoka. The Mahamdtras mentioned in it are no other than those 
called Senapati Mahümátras in Pali, The Mahabharata (Bhi- 
shmaparva, 6, 14) locates the four Great Continents, Jambudvipa 
included, precisely in the same way as in Pali, 
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ү. Sicalavana CGrihvasSüirm, UL 4344. where we have mention of both 
Jaimini’ and Vaisampavana, and of the Bharata and the Mahabharata, 

ө. For the date of compilation of the Arthasastra, see my artivle—The 
Arthadistraon blend of old and new published in the. Bhárata-Kaumudi, 
L pp. 84—110.. Here I. must. rectifv. three. mistakes. that. appear in this 
article and which I had not the opportunity of correcting : P. 109 : Read 
“though the prose treatise of the Arthaiastrs does not depart from the 
cartier literary tradition when it counts the seasons as six" for “the prose 
treatise of the Arthasastra departs from,...."_ E 

P. 68: Read “takes no notice of dinüras thar Gnd mention in 
the Naearjunikonda inscriptions” for “takes no notice of dindens that 
find mention in the Jundgarh inscription of Rudradiman 1". Р, 118: 
Read “Sachivas, distinguished into two classes, Met; and Катта,—а dis 
tinction which is met with in some passages of the Mahabharata but not 
in rhe Arthaiástra. (cf. 1. 7)" for "Sachivas, distinguished into two classes, 
Mati and Karma, but this is conspicuous by its absence in the Arthasastra™, 
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In point of chronology Valmiki's Ramayana is later than the 
bulk of the Pali Jatakas and the pre-Paninian Mahabharata. Pro- 
lessor Raychaudhuri seems inclined to treat it as a Maurya epic, 
which like the edicts of Asoka is characterised by the remarkable 
simplicity of diction and the loftiness of the moral ideal. Та Бо 
we notice the upsetting of the human mind at the sight of cruelty. 
Buu in spite of the fact that the Sanskrit name Rishlika corres- 
ponding to Ašoka's Ristika (R.E.V,G}) is met with in the Rama- 
vana (IV. 41. R11). or that certain parallels to the moral maxims 
and principles of Asoka may be cited from it, chronologically it 
is rather post-Asokan than pre-Asokan. 

Asoka in his S.R.E.1, propounds certain maxims of conduct 
for the guidance of government servants. (suvihità nittyam, niti- 
yam), certain pricinples of judicial administration, of dandaniti, 
as held by Hultzsch, This he must have done either by way of an 
improvement on the pre-existent and current maxims. Tf, on the 
other hand, we take him at his word, he himself had made and 
enlarced several regulations of piety (bahukant dhammaniyamani 
yani me katüni, P. E. VII), as typified by that embodied in P. E. V. 
If all of them were preserved, no wonder that we would have 
belore us a highly important and instructive treatise. on poli- 
tus by Asoka. Even the solitary example preserved to us is 
sufficient to indicate the line of advance attempted to be made in 
the method and ideal of administration and the fulfilment of the 
king's obligations to men and animals. Thus it remains still to 
be seen how far the advanced ideas of governmental duties as 
found embodied in the subsequent Indian literature on law, 
polity and general morality were influenced by ASoka's principles. 


CHAPTER III 
BEARINGS ON DIALECTS 


i ou 


The official language of Asoka presents five main dialectical 
varieties, namely, those at Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, Kalsi, Brahma- 
giri, and Dhauli. The dialectical peculiarities of the language 
of the remaining inscriptions of Asoka tend to belong to this or 
that among these five types. 

The Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the Rock Edicts, for 
instance, represent one identical type except for a few irregular 
spellings in ], e.g. drakhati: (R.E.D, savatra (R.E. H) standing 
midway between savata in Dh and savratra in M, and drasayitu 
(R.E. IV) standing midway between dasayitu in Dh and drasa- 
yitu in Sh. In respect of dialectical peculiarities, the Dhauli апа 
Jaugada versions of the two Separate Rock Edicts belong to the 
same Dhauli type, and as for themselves, only three phonetic 
discrepancies are detectable, viz, saripatipada, vipatipada (Dh), 
sampalipáta, vipatipáta. (]) ;desavutike. (Dh), desa-àyutike (T): 
hidaloka-palalokam (Dh), hidalogam palalogam (]), although 
in one instance, apparently by mistake somewhere, we get hida- 
lowika-palalokikaye in J. 

Despite certain omissions, certain minor variations, and some 
phonetic differences the Kalsi and the Yerragudi may justly be 
treated as the nothern and the southern version respectively of 
one and the same text of the Rock Edicts. The phonetic differ- 
ences between the two versions lie in the marked tendency of K to 
lengthen the final vowel a, ¢.g., chà for cha; to spell ke as kye, e.g., 
natikye (R.E. V); and to change sometimes the intervocal А into 

, and t into d, e.g., Amliyogasa (R.. E. HL, K), pasopagani (R.. E. IH, 
Ky. hidasukhaye (R.E. V, K). K, however, retains the inter- 
vocal ! unchanged in savalokahitena  (R.E. Vl). In some ins- 
tances we have g for k, e.g., Aritiyogasa. (R.E. II): In R.E. X, 
K has palitiditu for palitifitu, cf. Pali Pasenadi, Bharhut Pasenayi, 
naji, Sk. Prasenayit. 
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If we ignore, as we should, the few phonetic irregularities 
due to the influence of K, the dialect of Ye is the same as that 
of Dh and J. The same holds true even of the dialect of K bar- 
ring its distinctive phonetic peculiarities: The phonetic distinc- 
tion ol K becomes increasingly manifest from the latter half of R.E. 
IX in its tendency to replace š by £ or sh— a characteristic which 
connects its dialect with Sh and M, and lingers also in Dewinam- 
pryasha of the Queen's Edict on the Kausambi pillar. 

Tt will, however, be a mistake to suppose that the Rock 
Ecicts fully represent the phonetic distinction of the dialect of 
Ye. On looking into the Yerragudi text of M. R.E., we find that 
it differs entirely in one respect from those of the Rock Edicts, 
namely, that it nowhere substitutes / for r. So far as the use of 
fr goes, e.g., in savacharam, arádhetave, it fully agrees with all the 
copies of. M.R.E. but those at Bairat and Sahasram. It agrees 
also with the Sopara version of the Rock Edicts, In mahütpaneva 
(Үс) we have an important link between the Yerragudi and three 
Mysore texts of M.R.E., while the change of m of £m into f is a 
phonetic peculiarity of the dialect of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. 
In one point the three Mysore and two Hyderabad texts (Ga, Pa) 
differ from those of Ye and Ru, namely, that these cerebralise the 
dental nasal in the word pakamaninena; Ga and Pa cerebralise 
the dental nasal even in such words as ma@musehi and dani. Ignor- 
ing these few phonetic variations, the dialect of the Sopara version 
of the Rock Edicts and the Mysore, Hyderabad, and Yerragudi 
versions of the Minor Rock Edict may be shown to be in agree- 
ment with that of Dhauli and [augada. Strictly speaking, the 
dialect in question stands, in respect of its phonetic peculiarities, 
midway between the Girnar and Dhauli types. 

The dialect of the Sahasram text of M.K.E., as also that of the 
Bairat copy, belongs entirely to the Dhauli type. The remark may 
apply equally to the dialect of the Bhabru or Calcutta- Bairàt 

Edict in spite of the trace of rin Priyadast, prasdde, sarve, and 
doubtful abhipretarn. 


The Dhauli type covers the entire field of the dialect of the 
Pillar, Minor Pillar and Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions may be 
totally ignored, The word vigada for vikata, vikrita in the Lum- 
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bini Pillar Inscription* i$ traceable in Ardhamagadhi, and so also 
chithitu for G tistamto, which occurs in R.E. IV (K, M, Dh). 

The Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra texts of the Rock Edicts 
show some common phonetic peculiarities, the most striking of 
which is the absence of the long vowels, à, i and ü, in their 
orthography, All the three sibilants occur, precisely in the words 
that termal to keep to Sanskrit spellings. “The palatal sibilant í is 
generally substituted for sh, e. g., arabhisamti, manusa, hapesati, 
hapesadi, In an exceptional case s/ 15 retained, e.g., kashamti— 
karishyanti (R.E. V). The Sanskrit letter ksh is retained in such 
words as kshanati (R.E. XI1, Sh), Rshawanaye, kshamitaviyamate 
R.E. XIL Sh), vrakshamti (R.E. V, Sh), while in thc Mansehra 
dialect it is represented by chh, e.g., ruchhani (R.E. 11), chhanati 
В.Е. XII), chhamitave (К.Е. XID, the exception being 
mokshaye (R.E. V). 

Turning to conjoint consonants, we notice that unless there 
аге lapses into the Dhauli si (which are frequent), the seventh 
case-ending smi changes into spi in both Sh and M, e.g., samayaspi 
(R.E.LSh), vrachaspi vinitaspi uyanaspi. (R.E. VI, Sh, M); that 
the initial sua, too, changes into spa, e.g. spasana (R.E.V, Sh), 
spasuna (M), spafra for swirga (R.E. VI, Sh, My), spamikena for 
soamikena (R.E. IX, Sh, My; that st, fry and sr remain unchanged; 
that shih is assimilated and reduced to Mi, rarely tò Mi. The conso- 
nant r, whether employed alone or in combination with another 
consonant, remains unchanged: The r as the flag of a consonant 
changes into a stop, ¢.g., al/vreye, sevratra, or is shifted back to be 
conjoined as a stop with the preceding consonant, e.g, drasi tor 
darsi, dhrama for dharma, while the vowel pf is either changed 
into ri or ru or shifted on to be conjoined as ra with the succeed- 
ing consonant, or represented by a, i, or wu as in the Dharuli type, 
e.g..mrugo (Sh), mrige (M) for mrigah (R.EI); kitram for krtam 
(R.E. V, Sh) ; viyapula for vyaprita. 

АП the distinctive phonetic characteristics of Sh. but the ten- 
dency to dispense with the long vowels, 4, 1, and fi, are scant in M, 





1. Dt is more probable that Asoka's vigadabhi is the Old  Mágadhi 
equivalent of Sk. vigatablii meaning '[ree from fear', ‘free of danger’, 
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which latter shows constant learnings to the Dhauli type. In rare 
instances where there are vestiges of the Dhauli dialect, e.g., in 
R.E. V, we detect at once that the draft for M was despatched to 
Sh and that for Sh to M. And in instances where the two texts 
read alike, we are to understand that one and the same draft was 
prepared by mistake for both the places. Ignoring these irregu- 
larities, we may safely premise that without losing its integrity as 
a dialect type Sh has a greater affinity to the dialect of Girnar, 
апа M to that of Dhauli. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the Sanskrit phonetic 
system has a greater hold on the dialect of Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra than on that of Girnar. But on this ground alone one should 
not maintain with Mookerji that "the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra redactions is much nearer to Sanskrit than the 
dialects of the other versions of the fourteen edicts." The phone- 
tics must not be mistaken for the whole of a language. In the 
opinion of Michelson this dialect cannot be regarded "as a mere 
lineal descendant of Sanskrit, inasmuch as it presents certain forms 
that go to establish its affinity to Avestan rather than Sanskrit”. 
The Avestan legacy extends as far as Girnar, and it is detectable 
in the hardening of v into p. Michelson offers for comparison G 
susrusa, susrusatam with Avestan susrusemmo, and G srunáru, 
Sh and M sruneyu with Avestan surunaoiti, 

The Girnar type effects at first sight a happy compromise 
between the Shahbazgarhi and the Brahmagiri. It systematically 
retains the consonant r, and optionally ras a stop, ¢.g., priyena, 
priyadasi, prajühi, dhruvo, sarvatra, vrachha, pradesi he, sravapa- 
kam, mahamatresu, bralhmana-sramana, as well as rasa Нар е.р., 
sarvatra, sarve, dasavarsabhisito. Even the Shahbazgarhi tendency 
to change y asa flag into r as a stop and to conjoin it with the preced- 
ing consonant is traceable in G bhutapruwam (R.E. V, VD. 
Although in agreement with the Dhauli and Brahmagiri types it 
does away with the palatal and carebral sibilants, § and sh, in its 
orthography, the vestige of sh lingers in the conjoint consonant 
st, e.g., tistamto (R.E. IV), seste (К.Е. ТУ), ustanam (R.E. VI). 
The Shahbazgarhi tendency to harden v and m into p, undoubted- 
ly through the intermediate b, is detectable in K tpa for tva. and 
tma for tpa, eg, arabhitpa: (R.E. V), daseyitha (К.Е. IV), dbadasa 
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(R..E. IV), átpapüsamda (R.E. X11). The uses of the dental and 
cerebral nasals are governed by the rules of Sanskrit spellings. It 
differs entirely from the Shahbazgarhi type as regards the tendency 
of the latter to dispense with the long vowels, à. i, and ii. | 
The language of the inscriptions of Agoka is Prakrit, the 
phonetic variations of which may be broadly distinguished in 
terms of the following local areas; (1) Gandhara or North-West- 
tn, typified by Shahbazgarhi ; (2) Saurashtra or Western, typified 
by Girnar; (4) Maharashtra, typified by Brahmagiri; (4) Haima- 
vata Madhyadesa or Northern Central, typihed by Kalsi; and (5) 
Kalinga or Eastern, typified by Dhauli. 

From the grammatical point of view, however, the Eastern 
area extents as far north as Dehra Dun and Nepal Terai, as far 
north-west as the eastern side of the Indus, as far west as Raj- 
putana, as far south-west as Sopara, as far south as Northern 
Mysore, and as far east and south-east as Orissa.” Thus viewed, 
such phonetic areas as the North-Western to the east of the Indus, 
ihe Western, the South-Western, the Northern Central, and the 
Fastern may justly be regarded as so many sub areas of the gram- 
matical eastern area. From the phonetic point of view the. Gan- 
dhara or North-Western area is co-extensive with the region where 
Kharoshthi was the prevalent form of alphabet, From this point 
of view, just as the region to the east of the Indus was the eastern ex- 
tension, so Khotan was the Central Asian extension of the same 
area, particularly that part of Khotan where was founded a colony 
of the people from Gandhara. Here indeed, in this part of Khotan 
and in the midst of the ruins of the Gosringa Vihara, was discover- 
ed a Kharoshthi MS. of a recension of the Dhammapada in the 
Gandhara Prakrit influenced to certain extent by the Iranian 
dialects. The language of this version of the Dhammapada bears 
all the fundamental traits of the dialect of Shahbazgarhi despite 
its being three or four centuries later in age. It shows, however, 
a great option for interchanges between | and z, u and a, j and y 
to meet the exigency of metre, In it, as to some extent also in the 
dialect of Shahbazgarhi, one may trace certain elements of what 15 
termed Paisachi or Apabhraméa Prakrit by Hemachandra. 


The phonetic affinity between the dialects of Shahbazgarhi 
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and Mansehra is conceivably the closest, But as one steps east- 
ward, the further the area reached, the less marked is the vestige 
of the phonetic influence of Shahbazgarhi. The same linguistic 
phenomenon is bound to strike a person when he travels further 
and further south from Shahbazgarhi to Girnar and from there to 
Sopara, Maski, Yerragudi, and Brahmagiri. Whilst thus the pho- 
netic influence of Shahbazgarhi may be shown to have extended 
as far east and south-east as Kalsi and Kausambi, the grammatical 
preponderance of the Eastern Prakrit goes up to Mansehra. Simi- 
larly the dialect of Shahbazgarhi may be shown to have Followed 
the grammatical system of Girnar in the matter of declension, the 
few instances of irregularity having been due to confusion with 
the Mansehra forms. 

The phonetic influence of the dialect of Girnar extends over 
the whole of the Maharashtra area, bounded on the north by 
Sanchi and. Rüpnath, on the south by Yerragudi, Brahmagiri and 
Gavimath, on the west by Sopara, and having in its centre Maski, 
while the dialect of the latter area follows the grammatical system 
of Dhauli in the matter of declension. On the eastern side Bairat 
stands as the meeting place of the phonetic systems of Girnar and 
Dhauli with the predominance of that of the latter place. 

Thus through the portals of the inscriptions of Asoka one 
may have just a peep into the geographical distribution of the 
dialectical peculiarities of Asokan Prakrit as well as into the inte- 
resting picture of the fluidity of the linguistic situation: in which 
one area encroached on or partly overlapped another either in res- 
pect of the predominance of its grammatical system or in that of its 
phonetic influence. And it may be legitimately asked—is the 
nomenclature of the classified Prakrits of the Prakrit grammarians 
applicable to the dialectical varieties of ASokan Prakrit ? 

The linguistic data afforded by the inscriptions of Asoka 
are not sufhcient for the indentification of any of the dialectical 
varieties of Asokan Prakrit with any of the classified Prakrits of 
the later age, 

The nominative singular case-ending ¢ of all masculine and 
neuter stems or bases of a declension is the most striking gramma- 
tical characteristic of Magadhi. Judged by this characteristic 
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alone; all the dialectical varieties of A’okan Prakrit but those at 
Shahbazgarhi and Girnar might be termed Magadhi. The domain 
of Magadhi 1s apt to become narrower or more limited. in area as 
soon as we apply its fundamental phonetic characteristic, namely, 
the substitution of f for r, which is missed in the dialects of Mam- 
sehra, Rüpnàth. Yerragudi (M.R.E., Brahmagin, Maski, Gavi- 
math, Palkigundu, and Sopara. Similarly the. substitution. of š 
for s which is another important phonetic characteristic of Maga- 
dhi is wanting in all the inscriptions of ASoka but those at Kalsi, 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Bairat and Maski, where, too, it is rather 
an exception than a rule, e.g., 5e—se. (K, R. E,, XI), fiyā (K, R. E. 
XII), páfada—pasamda: (K, RE. XII); manusanam (Sh, R.E. 
II), munisanam. (M, R.E. HD) : anapesamt (Sh, R. E. HI), anapa- 
уа (М, К.Е. П, anusasisamti (Sh, M, К.Е. ІМ); аре 
svage,—svargah (Bai, MRE) ~ budhasake—budha- (upàá)sake 
(Maski, M.R.E.). I say rather an exception, because from the 
laiter half of R.E. TX the prevailing tendency of Kalsi is to cere- 
bralise the dental and palatal sibilants, the general tendency of 
Shahbazgarhi and Manschra being to employ all the three sibilants 
precisely as in Sanskrit; the instance cited from Maski is doubtful, 
and that from Barrat solitary. 

In Magadhi dy and diy invariably become yy апа уул respec- 
tively. As for the change of dy into yy, it nowhere occurs in the 
dialect types of Asokan Prakrit but in words where dy happens to 
be preceded by u, eg. uydnesu (G, R.E. VD, uyánasi (Dh, J, К, 
Ye) uyanaspi (Sh. M.), and uyüámua-udyama (K, R.E. XIII). 
But, as a rule, dy and dhy become 7 (jj) and jh (jjh) respectively 
in Asokan Prakrit e.g., aja—adya. (R.E. I, R.E. IV), тарат= 
madhyam (S.R.E. 1), majhamena, majhimena—madhyamena 
(R.E. XIV). 

In Magadhi ry and rj invariably become yy. In Ašokan Prakrit 
the change of rj into yy is exemplified by ayafnitasa—aryafrutrasya 
(M.R.E., Bra, Si, Ja), which is however, a solitary instance. ‘The 
Aéokan texts are wanting in words indicating the phonetic change 
of ry. 

In Magadhi the initial y remains and replaces J. The Asokan 
Prakrit affords no instance where the initial 7 is replaced by y. Y 
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is represented by e invariably at Sahasram and Sarnath and op- 
tionally at Dhauli, Jaugada, Kalsi, Yerragudi, Batrat, Delhi, Mirath, 
Kausambi, Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya Nandangarh, Rampirva, and 
Mansehra, ¢.g., an=yam (M.R.E., Sa), ya, arh=yam (Bai), = 
yah (Sarnath), ada—yeda (R.E.1, Dh, -],), e=yäh (R.E. H, Dh, J), 
атат (R.E. IV, K, M), etc. In the solitary instance of доа 
yävat, rhe initial ya is represented by a or à in all the versions of the 
Rock Баз, 

In Magadhi ny, ny, ji, and fy become Afi. The change of 
ji into ñ (77) is a distinctive feature of the dialects of Girnar and 
Brahmagiri, and occasionally of those of Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra, e.g., ráña=rajna (R.E. L. G), rano-rajnah (R.E. I, 
Sh), ñátika, ñatika=]jñatikah (R.E. V, G, Sh), ñatika—jJnatikah 
(RE. V, M), ñatikesu (M.R.E., Bra), katamñata=krütajñata 
R.E. VIL С), kitrañata (Sh), kitariata (M). 

Girnar and Shahbazgarhi invariably change ny, and ex 
hypothesi also ny, into Q8. (55); Mansehra does so mostly. 

In Magadhi sifa, shih become sta or sta, These Magadhi 
characteristics are paralleled nowhere in Aéokan Prakrit but at 
Girnar, eg., Кіа (К.Е. У) tor Rishfika, and nistanaya (К.Е. 
IX) for nishthanaya, tistamto for lHishthantah (RE. IV). 

In Magadhi. precisely as in Sanskrit and all other classified 
Prakrits but Ardhamagadhi, the only infinitive suffix is tm or its 
Prakrit equivalent, while it is invariably tave in ASokan Prakrit. 


In Magadhi rth becomes $t or st, which is nowhere the case 
with Asokan Prakrit. 


The predominant tendency of Magadhi is to cerebralise the 
dental nasal, while just the opposite is the tendency of Asokan 
Prakrit at all places with the exception of Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, 
Manschra, Mysore and Hyderabad. The general tendency of 
Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, Manschra, Hyderabad and Mysore 15 (0 
usc the cerebral nasal n in the right place precisely as in Sanskrit. 
The only exception to be noted at Girnar is darsana, dasane for 
darsana (R.E. IV). A similar exception is met with in the Mysore 
and Hyderabad copies of. M.R.E.. and that in the word pakama- 
minena, pakamaminena. 
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The Magadhi locative singular suffix is ssi, while the Asokan 
Prakrit makes use of mhi at Girnar, of spi at Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra, and si at all other places, 

The instances cited above may suffice to establish that none 

of the ASokan dialects is wholly identical with the Magadhi of the 
Prakrit grammarians. 
Ardhamagadhi of the verse portions of the Svetambara Jaina 
Canon agrees fully with the dialect of Girnar and mostly with that 
of Shahbazgarhi in the nominative singular in o, while that of 
the prose portions of the same Canon agrees with the rest of 
Ašokan dialects in the nominative singular in e. 

On the whole, Ardhamagadhi agrees with the ASokan dia- 
lects at Girnàr, Shahzgarhi, Manschra, Sopára, Brahmagiri, Maski, 
Gavimath, Rüpnath, and Yerragudi (M. R. E.) in the retention 
ofr. It is, however, wanting in the use of r asa flag and v as a stop. 

The gerund fina or ina which is frequently used in the 
Ardhamagadhi verses is paralalled only in the word abhirvadetitnanm 
of AsSoka's Bhabru Edict found at Bairat. 

The Ardhamagadhi use of (fv or (fv as a gerund is a common 
characteristic of all the Asokan dialects but that at Garnar, е.0., 
katu — kritva (S.R-E.L, Dh), фии = parityahia (К.Е. X, 
Dh, ], Ye), Ardhamágadhi prefers Hae to ura (tur) as an infini- 
tive suffix, while tave is the only sullix for the infinitive in Asokan 
Prakrit. Both Hae and lave correspond undoubtedly to the Vedic 
suffix fave, taven or laven (Pānini, MI. 4-0). 

The Ardhamagadhi locative singular suffix mer is missed in 
Agokan Prakrit. The si of Afokan Prakrit corresponds beter to 
si of Sauraseni and ssim of Magadhi. 

The Ardhansigadhi dative in de (dye) is abunlantly used in 
all the Afokan dialects but those at Girnar, Mysore and Hyderabad. 

Ardhamagadhi does not sometimes retain the initial y, @g., 
ана—уаіһа. But its predominant iendency i5 to replace the initial 
y: by J, eg. jahd=yathd, jīva=yãvat. It also changes yy into jj, 
e.g-, sejJa==snyya, Pali seyya. | 
> Ardhamagadhi not only retains the dental sibilant s but 
replaces by it the palatal and cerebral sibilants, precisely as in Pali, 

8 
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This i paralleled in all the ASokan dialects but those at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra ; certain exceptions to the rule are 
to be noticed also at Kalsi and Kausambi, ¢.z., Devamampryasha 
(R.E. XIII, K, Oucen's Edict), shuneyu, shamavaye (R.E. XII, 
K), diyd=sydt (R.ECXIL, RK). - 

Asoka's chithitu. (R.E. IV, Dh, J, K, M) corresponds to the 
Ardhamagadhi chitthittà. Vhe Ardhamagadhi damsana for dar- 
sana has its parallel in the Girnar darsand, dasand (R.E. TV). 


The Ardhamagadhi retention of r is a common characteristic 
of the Asokan dialects at Girnar, Sopara, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Rüpnàth, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra, as also. in. the. dialect of 
the Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. But Ardhamágadhi dispenses with 
r as a flag and r as a stop. 

The dominant tendency of Ardhamagadhi to cerebralise the 
dental nasal is lacking in all the Asokan dialects but those at 
Girnar, Mysore and Hyderabad; even at the last mentioned three 
places, the cerebralisation of n is rather an exception than a rule. 


Aéokan Prakrit agrees with Ardhamagadhi in so far as the 
latter language retains i in all cases of assimilation, e.g., save— 
savve, Pali sabbe. (R.E. VII, G, K, Dh, J). 

Like Ardhamagadhi and Pali, Asokan Prakrit, employs siya, 
siya (Sh, M), shiva, siya for syat. 

Ardhamagadhi has its future form in ЛИТ for syati, and in 
hisi for syasi, These two as archaic forms occur in Pali gathas, 
e.g., in hohiti, hohisi. The future form in siti for syati is met 
with in the Mysore, Hyderabad, Rüpnáth and Yerragudi dialects 
of M.R.E., e.g., vadhisiti-vadhisati (Sa, Bai). 


The instances cited above are enough, I think, to establish 
that the phonetic and grammatical characteristics of any of the 
Asokan dialects are not wholly identical with those of 
Ardhamagadhi. | 

Turning to Sauraseni, we may note that it agrees with 
Ardhamagadhi of the verse portions of the Jaina Canon in its 
retention of r, in having the nominative singular in o, in the use 
of the single sibilant s, in the cerebralisation of even the initial m, 
апа іп the replacement of the initial y by j So far as these 
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characteristics go, the reader is relerred to the observations made 
in connexion with Ardhamagadhi. 

The Saurageni and Magadhi idha for iha is a phonetic pecu- 
liarity of the dialect of Girnar. 

The Sauraseni tendency to change the intervocal hard mute 
L into d is accidentally met with in the dialects of Kalsi, Shahbaz- 
garhi and Manschra in the word hidasukhaye, hidasnkhaye 
(R.E. V). Elsewhere, even these three dialects have hita for hita. 

The locative singular in si which occurs in all the Asokan 
dialects but those of Girnar and Shahbazgarhi is identical with the 
alternative Sauraseni suffix ssi. 

. In Sauraseni vavuda stands lor SK. veyaprita, a characteristic. 
which is missed in Asokan Prakrit, cl. vyapata (REV, С), 
viyaputa (R.E. V, Sh), viyapata (R.E. V, K, Dh; P.E. VII, DT). 

The Sauraseni shange of stha into chittha, is paralleled by 
the Asokan chithitu (R-E. IV, K, Dh). But nowhere in Ašokan 
dialects eva changes into jjevva. 

The instances need not be multiplied, Those cited above 
are enough to indicate that none of the Agokan dialects is wholly 
identifiable with Sauraseni. 


In Paisachi ji and ny become "m, £g. vininana= 
йана, hafma-hkanya. These two special characteristicg of 
Paisachi are traceable in the Asokan dialects of Girnar and 
Shahbazgarhi. "The change of ch into j, such as in racha for raja, 
may be illustrated by the Asokan Kambocha for Kamboja 
R.E. V, Dh). Similarly tuna as a substitute for the gerund kta 
has its Asokan parallel іп abhivüdetunam for ablmvadetva 
(Bhabru). But nowhere in Asokan dialects iva becomes piva or 
rjh (as in nirphara) becomes chchh. 

Just as in Maharashtri, $o in the Asokan dialects ol the 
Maharashtra, Girnar and Shahbazgarhi areas | is not substituted 
forr. The first case ino of a—declension is the usual form of 
declension at Girnar, Sopara and Shahbazgarhi. The Maharashtri 
tendency to use nin the right place as in Sanskrit is also the 
characteristic of the Agokan dialects of the above areas. But there 
5s no instance in Asokan Prakrit where the inttal n is cerebralised 
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asin Maharashtri. Similarly there are several other characteristics 
of Maharashtri that are missed. 


The historical position thus made out of Agokan dialects in 
relation to later Prakrits is in no way new. It has been elaborately 
discussed by Senart and clearly outlined by Woolner. The new 
point stressed in the foregoing discussion is the broad demarca- 
tion of five phonetic subdivisions within two main grammatical 
divisions. 

It will be seen that the typical ASokan Prakrit as an official 
language is standardised in the diction af the Seven Pillar Fdicts. 
This Prakrit diction was developed evidently within that portion 
of Northern India which is known to the Buddhists as the Middle 
Country. Call it Eastern Dialect or Prakrit if you please. It cannot 
be wholly identified with the Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians, 
and yet one cannot help thinking that it is a form of Old Magadhi, 
which is presupposed by the Pali Canonical texts, | mean, that 
form which the Pali Canon preserves while reproducing certain 
philosophical doctrines, particularly those ascribed to the six 
Titthiyas or Tirthankaras including Mahavira’. Ardhamagadhi, 
the language of the Svetambara Canon. shows a grammatical as well 
asa phonetic blending of the standard Asokan Prakrit and the 
Asokan dialect of the Maharashtra area as defined above. Whether 
or np there ever existed a Buddhist Canon in that Old Magadhi 
is still problematical. No inference should be definitely drawn 
as to the existence of such a Canon from the titles of seven texts 
(Bhabru Edict), though they are accidentally all in Old Magadhi. 
As the Vinaya Chullavagga attests, the Buddhavachana was being 
studied, preserved and orally handed down at different centres, 
even in the life-time of the Buddha, by his followers recruited 
from different localities, races, social grades and families. 
There was reason for apprehension that the Buddhaviachana might 
become distorted unless it was put in Vedic language (to Chhan- 
das, Lit., language of the Vedic hymns). From a significant states 
ment of the Budddha occurring in the Aranavibhanga Sutta 

(Majihima-N., HD, it is clear that different provincial words 


1. Barua, The Ajiwikas, Journal of the Department of Letters, C.U, 
Vol I. pp. 48—49, 
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were used, such patta, vittha, pona, dharopa, sarádva, to. denote 
one and the same thing or object, such as a pot or bowl. Affiliated 
into a single language, they would serve as synonyms. The local 
variants in Asokan Prakrit, such as mahidáyo. (R.E.IX, G), ithi 
(Dh), strryaka. (Sh), abakajanika. (M), abakajaniyo (K), suggest 
not only the local currencey of a certain word but also the local 
phonetic variation of one and the same word. 

Thus, in spite of the received common traditional formula- 
tions of the Buddhavachana, it is most probable that chere existed 
several local recensions of texts showing variations in matter, 
diction, grammar and phonetics. In the matter of codification 
and antiquity the Pali Canon is certainly entitled to highest 
respect. The language of this authoritative recension has not 
only the Vedic Sanskrit in its background but also presupposes 
definite dialectical basis. One may hold without much fear of 
contradiction that a clear idea of the main dialectical basis of 
Pali may be formed from the diction of the Girnar version of 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts. I am not prepared to call that basis either 
Sauraseni', Paisachi? br Maharashtri, for to do so would be to put 
the cart before the horse. In order to get a true insight into 
what was in the background one must not argue back but forward : 
given such a dialectical basis, we can account for the possibility 
of the development of Pali, and subsequently of the development 

of Sauraseni, Paisachi and Maharashtri. 
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1 Prolessor S. K. Chatterji inclines to think thai in respect of morpho- 
logy and phonology there is a good deal of similarity between Pali and 
Sauraseni. Origin and Development of the Bengali Language. p. 54. ` 

з. Dr. N. Duu argues.in favour of Paisichi, Early History of the 
Spread of Buddhism, p. 256lf. 


Al. 


CHAPTER IV 
PHRASEOLOG Y AND STYLE 


The records of Asoka are remarkable for their homely diction in 
prose. It follows a law of rhythm and cadence of its own and 
combines tbe sincerity of purpose with the dignity of expression. 
I is enlivened throughout by the noblest sentiment of a well- 
meaning heart, and vivid with the grandest vision of a righteous 
world of ceaseless activity promoting the cause of piety and 
promising the attainment of the desired object “here and of a 
grand heaven hereafter. It conveys the lofty message of an en- 
lightened seer of eternal good and happiness, and serves as a fitting 
vehicle of spartkling thoughts of a highly sensitive and practical 
mind. Its pathos is well-suited to its theme, and its appeal goes 
direct into the heart. The epigraphs read as so many antobio- 
graphical sketches of Ašoka. In going through them one is apt to 
feel that they were written either to his dictation or, at any rate, 
under his direction. Thus they are intended to reproduce and 
preserve the very words of the Maurya emperor. So far as their 
phraseology and style go, they are very closely related to the Pali 
Discourses of the Buddha. There is no other recorded literary 
tradition which so wonderfully fits in with them. And this alone 
may suffice to indicate that none was, perhaps, more steeped in the 
knowledge of the Buddhavachana than ASoka, that none drank 
deeper at that fountain of inspiration. 

The first point of similarity between the Buddha's Pali Dis- 
courses and Asoka's Prakrit Epigraphs is the race between the state- 
ment in first person and that in third. The redactor's or editor's 
part in both is to substitute third person for first for converting a 
direct narration into an indirect one. The first person remains 
intact in both where the received words of mouth are sought to be 
faithfully reproduced or preserved. In both, the stress is laid on’ 
the authoritative vachana, sasana, and anusathi (Pali anusutthi, 
апи): 
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Buddhavwachana Asohavachana 


mama vacbanena fê bhikhhn dman- 
tehi (Majjhima, I, pp. 258. 321) 





Deviinamijiyashü — vachanena — savata 

mahdmatd witmriya (Queen's Edict) 

Devdnampriyo .,.. heva Aha, etam 

Devánampiye ћеоат äha. (Е.Е. 11, 
Р.Е. УП). 

Bhagavata avahato , vim msambud- | iyah xüsane (Schism Pillar, Sárnáth) 

dhassit. (Desünarapriyasa — priyadasino — rüfio 
RE D. 

The protocol of the Bhabru Edict literally conforms to the 
conventional form of courtesy met with in Pali: 


Ráji Méágadho Ajatasattu Vedehi-| Piyadasi lajî Magadhe Sargharh 
putto Bhagavantars  abhivadetnd | abhinddetinarm dha apibadhatam che 
Bhikkusanghassa ай}а1йй panámetiá phüsuvihálatam: cha. (Bhabru). 
ajpübadham ... phasuvihdram puch- 

chati, also appibidhatam (Какас 

pama Sutta, Majjhima I). 


In M.R.E, (Bra), ASoka directs the Viceroy-in-Council to 
observe the conventional courtesy in officially forwarding a copy 
of his proclamation to the Mahámátras of Isila. Here the form 
is implied in the order : árogyarmi vataviyd, “health is to be inquir- 
ed of, health is to be wished.” The inquiry of health and comfort 
and welfare was made, as a matter of course, in all greetings of 
civility exchanged between two persons of distinct social rank or 
religious status. The oft-recurring Pali description is: sammo- 
daniyam Каат sardniyam vitisdretvd, “having exchanged the 
greetings of civility." This corresponds to the Sanskrit kusala- 
pra$nam uktva (Ramayana, Aranya, ХП. 26). Buddhaghosa 
explains the word sammodi (greeted) as meaning such personal 
inquiries as kachchi bhoto ..,. appabidham .... phasuviharo ti. 
But exactly corresponding to Абока’ árogyari vataviyd, we have 
in Buddhaghosa's Papanchastidani : mama vachanena punappunam 
drogyam puchchhitua ‘raja tumhehi saddhim mittabhavam ich 
chhati 'ti vadatha, 


Tatháguto áha, Bhagawi etad avocha 
(Dipha, HL p. 181) 
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One must note that arogiyo preseti, arogya pariprochati is the 
usual conventional form of courtesy with the Kharoshthi docu- 
ments of Khotan. Strangely enough. Kautilya’s Sasanadhikara 

wescribes no such convention, | 
The Buddhavachana and Asekavachana show a very close 
correspondence as regards the construction of sentences, so much 
so that one cannot help regarding the former as the literary basis 
of the latter : 
BV | AV 
‘dha Tathagata jate' Wo saddhasa `' Hida Budhe jate Sakyamuni’ ti silā 
kulaputtassa dassaniyam thanam ани сла kalapita. 
(Digha, 11, p. 140). 
Asmin. pradese. Bhagavan jalal 'Hida Bhagavam jäte” ti- (Lumbini 
(Divyà., p. $99). | Pillar). 





"Passa mayham eiad aha; Kin nu | Esa me hth: .... se kinasu jane 


kho dham aññadathu bhayapatikan- | anupetipajeya, kinasu Jane anulu- 
khi xiharümi .... tathdbhite — va | peayá dhammavadhiyd | vadheyà tt. 
bhayabheravamy pativineyyan іі (Мај | (Р.Е. МП), 
jhima, I, Bhayabherava Sutta). | 
The influence of the Pali gatha@s on the diction of Asoka- 
vachana is traceable in the mannerism of the latter in inculcating 
the principles of piety. “The Sadhu Sutta, quoted in R.E. TX, is 
undoubtedly the main Canonical authority, But the mannerism 
is not restricted to the stanzas of this Sutta, as will appear from the 
following citation from the Dhammapada : 
BV AV 
küyena sano: südhiu sidhu mitrai cha pitari cha 
südhu vdchaya. somvara ured, híryimhana- 
(Dhp. g61). | s(t emandnam зїйл пат, 
батаа даза фі здали prününam sádlu anárambho, 
dünam (Samvutta, 1, p. 21) |apasyayata apablumdatà sádhu 
The Pali prose discourses typificd by the Kinti Sutta (R.E. II, 
Majjhima-N. 111) may be shown to have influenced the mannerism 
of Asokavachana in stating the purpose ofan action by kiri (SK. 
himiti), ‘what for’, put in the middle of a sentence : 








BV 
Yam pi Tathigato .... 
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AV 
Ya cha kmhchi 
pardkramami aliam | 
limiti bhütanam " 


pulbe manussabhüto 

i&amüno нип 

janaisa atthakamo 

ahosi hitakümo 

o: Anti me saddhiya 
viddheyyum. dhammena 

oaddheyyum (Digha, LIL, p. 164) 


йнаттиїтй gachheyarh, 
tha cha nüni 

iu khàpayámi paratra 
(ha. siagam 

dradhayamtu (R.E. VI). 


The Agokavachana employs several technical terms that are 
characteristically Buddhist and were evidently drawn from the 


Buddhavachana : 


BY 


sahvalta-kappă (Digha, 1, p. B1) 
sukata-dukkata (Digha, l. p55 
apalibodha 

vitagedho, орао 
dhammadhitthanam (Netti) 
sümbodin (|. IN. p. 2365) 
dhammudánar  (Dhp. 354) 
dhammanuggaho (Ang. 1, p. 79 
samachartyd (Ang. 1, р. 55) 


dhammena abhivijtya (Digha, 1, 


p.51) | 
suvihitánam (Thera. p. 75) 
majjhiena, 
majjhimà patipadá 
assuropa (Vibhanga, p. 357) 
hilamatho 
samghari saranatigato 
sanghara upayantu 

(Dipava, VI. 58) 
pordniyd pakati (J. VI. p. 151) 


J 


AV 
samuajkapa (R.E. IV, V) 


sukalah dukata (R.E. V) 


apittibadha (R.E. V) 
aparigodha (R.E. V) 
dhamimädhihäne (R.E. V) 
umbodhi (R.E. VIII) 
diammadánam (K.E. IX, XD 
dharimánugaho (R.E, XI) 
semachaliyarh (R.E. XIIT) 
dhammayijayo (R.E. XIT) 


suvilitánor (К.Е, ХШ) 
majhari patipüdayema (S. R. E. I) 
ásulope. (S. R..E. I) 


kilamathe (S.K.E. I) 
sampghe upaylte (M. R.E.) 


poráná pakiti (M;R.E, Ye) 
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vogsdchariva. (Majjhima, I p. 124) yügyüchariün: (M. R.E., Yc) 
Satthiu-gáravatá | 


Budhasi Dharimast: Sasaghasi 
gile chah paside cha (Bhabru) 


Dhammoeo-güravatá 
Saompha-gáravatá 

(Ang. IV, p. 28 
Buddhe Dhamme 
Sarghe avechchappasado 

(Ang. Т. р: 222) 
seuillamimo chiratthitika boti (Ang. | nd harme chilathitike hasati 

HL, p. 247) | (Bhibm) . | 
diamma-furiyáyo dharismapaliyáyáni (pl) (Bhábru) 
Vinaya (Angs 1. р. gi)  Vinayasamukase (Bhibry) 


Aviyayaviad (Digha, IMI. p. 224) Aliyavasäni (Bhabru) 


Anágata-bhayáni (Mg. HI, p. rogh.) Andgata- bhayáni (Bhàbru) | 

bhikkhu РАА тт bhihkhu  bhikhuni (Bhábru, Schism 
Pillar) | 

upásaka upasika wasaka мрака (Bhabru) 

dhammantyimald | d hamraniyame (P.E. VII) и 

иифрозаһе (Ушауа Маһйуашга, M. анифро ний (P.E. V, Schism Pillar, 

anu posa ( | eb | Sarnath) | 


pachupagamanatis (P.E. VII 


r hehuggnmanam (|. IV, p. 321) : E 
Р, ilias mápadána (P.E. VH) 


saddhdpadina (Ang. V. p. 337) 

пите Лат samagpar karoli (Ang. V, 

samgham bhindati (Vinaya, Ш, p. 
98) 


4: 96) | 


süipham  bhükhali (Schism Pil r) 


In many instances Asoka’s sentence or clause just puts in 
prose order a Pali saying in verse : 
| BV Мз " SAMA a 
devatünam piyo ahum | Deoinampryo (Е.Е. Ш) 
(Apadana, Pilindavachcha) 
Dhamme thito ajjave 
anaddave sato/— (Sutta-nipáta, 250) 
Yo pubbe katakalyiáno | ahá — lohesu 
dukkearam (j. TIL, p. 12) 
pubbangamo sucharitesu 
(Digha, iii, p. 169) 


Dhammnuemhi: silamdhi 

пто (R.E. V). 

Yo dulikaro  kalàmasa зо dukarati 
karon {REV}. 
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Ta maya bahukaldnam katar; mé 


Каа те kalyüná - 
anekarüpa (T. V. p. 491) 
páperi: püpena sukaram 
widhurt jdpena dukkerarit 
(Chullavagya, vit) 
saddháya pi sadhy 
danam (Samwyuttu, T, p. 31) 
Dhammaladdhassa pi 
йн айтай (Samyutta. TL, p, 20) 
Pánesu südhnu wnrymmo: (Samyutta, 
T I, p. 21) 
Sabbadaánai: dhammaddanadn 
jināti (Dhp. 354) 
(Na hî mangate kiñcanam) 
atthi sicca (| V. p. ç8) 
Yasmith Akalaffiutg  nalthi 
(Javasakuna |.) 
Yatha pita athavd pi maté 
anukampakd atthakdmad рајата | 
Еттен no hotu ayañ cha raja, 
mayan pi hessima tatheva — pmtta || 
(« V. p. 500 
{ 2 


Мишо samakam kitichs 
mlirehañ cha maññisanm 
(Theraga., 424) 

Exi te porániyà pakati 

Q- VL p. 151) 
Yarh. kifichi subhásitar 
sabba dara (pan) awa | 
Bhagavale vachanarh sammi- 
sambuddhassa || (Ang, IV, p. 164) 


tahun kayánáni kafani 

(RE V, PE I). 
Sukaram А: јарат, 
Рара hi sukara (REV. 
Kalāna dikara (REV) 
wulhu dia)ma (i dame sádhü 
h (R.E. IX). 
It (ryumnhandnam 
жшн йна (R. F. 110, 


Ратеғи хаупто љи (R.E. IX). 


Na tu etansam isti дапа 


virisar dhammadinak (R-E: TX}. 
nilhan masuala (RE IX) 


Vasa násti....katumüntd (RE. VIT). 


Atha Pit (d) hevam me, Гата 
Li, afha atünam 
anukham hali hevam aphent 
anuha ati: ahû mjd 
билчип. maye lüjine 
(S.R.E. 11), 


Рийһаіе imas karimasa. same, huis 
mane átileke (S. R.. E. L, J} 

Es, porüná: pakiti: (M.R.E. Ja, Ye) 
E kechi Bhagavatà 


Budhena bhasite sarve 
se subhásite va (Bhàbru) ph 
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Tan cha arahümt vallave | Alahámt hakam tarh 
| 1. HI, p. 300) пийте (Bhàbru). 
vaddhaleva supe suve (]. V, p. 507) inve suve vadhită (P.E, D 


Sachche cha dhamme cha dame Daya dane sache sochave 
cha sativyame | , müdave sádhave (P.E.. Vil}. 


socheyya-silalayu posathesu chal) 
Dänarh silars. parichchagam 
ajjavam maddawam tapam 
(Digha, HI, p. 147] | 
suxsüsd cha garünari (Theragatha, | FUTUNA yusrusha (R-E; МИ). 
verse 369) x 
The legacy of the older Pali gathas is palpable in the diction 
of Asokavachana. First, the use of re as an dimanepada verbal 
suffix (grd person, plural) is one of the archaisms met with in the 
Pali gathas. This occurs as a regular form in the dialect of Girnàr : 


PG GD 

aralihare, drablisare | (R-E.L): 
| anuvatare (R.E., ХИ, anuvatisare 
| (R.E. V). 


dissare, vijjare, jayare, 
miyyare. bhavissare, vinibuj]lhuare 


The Vedic infinitive tave which is met with here and there in 
the ancient Pali gathas is found to be a regular form in Asokan 
Prakrit. This suflix is totally discarded їп Pali prose and in all 
later Prakrits, [he correspondence in this respect between the 
Buddhavachana in verse and the Asokavachana in prose may be 
illustrated as follows : 

Bv AV 
wile (Bhabru), bhetave 
(Schism Pillar), mijhapayitave ` 
(Р.Е. 1V), chhamitave, khamitave 
(R.E. XIII. 


vattave, nelaive, 


dàátave, pahátave 
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"The two archaic forms of expression are met with alike in the 
old Pali gathas and the Asokavachana : 


kenassu nivulo loko i Кїнїн jane und) (PE, VIN: 
(Suttà-nipáta, verse 1042) | 
kimehehhando kimadhippayo (o kühchhamde, kichhamde (5.R.E., IT). 


О-У, p. 5) 
samiülutüse (Sutta-nipàta, verse 4) | viyüpafase:- (P.E. VID). 


Certain archaic future forms of the verbs kri (to do), hu 
(to be), and dà (to give) are features of both the old Pali gathas 
and the 4sokavachana : 
(з) vri (to do) 
| гаш (RE, V), kachat: (P.E., 11), 


даһа, kühanty kühasi, kachhati (R.E. V), hachhàmi, 
kühatha, kahümi, Ката | kashami (R.E, IX). 


(т) йи (о be) 
hessati — (hohiti) | hesianti: (holunti), hesari (Bhdibru), hosdmi (S.R.E.. H), 
hessasi (hohisi), hessatha | (hohitha), | омий (P.E. VIT). 
hessámi  (hohimi), hessáma. (hohima) | 
hesar (Theragüthà, verse. 1100) luam (MRE) | 


(2) x/dà (to give) 


padahisi (Fheragathà, verse. боз) dáhamp: (P.E., IV) 
As for the correspondence in phrases and idioms, the follow- 
ing instances may be cited for comparison : 
ву © AV 
Ghha kho ádinavà simajjabhlicharane bahukam hi dosa samājamhi 
(Digha, IIl, p. 183) | (RE. 1). 
ekachcho šamano vë brüëhmano vå | ckhachā samājāä (R.E. D. 
ihmajäla Sutta) 
sådhusammaty bahujanassa sidhumalà: Devànampriyasa. (R.E., 1) 
(Digha, 1, p. 49) di 
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Е 
таро з тото он; 
(Мата, Т, р. 20) 
so nichcho dhuvo 
vijite (T, T, p. 262) 
Brahmadatto náma Küsirijs (Vinaya 
Mahivagga, Ch. X) 
өзайһі (Suttanipata, verse 2ofi) 
Rajjuko (Ja ПП, p. 367) 
апизйтййуптаїпа, 
anusanmdtum: (Ang. L p. 68) 
babubhanda (Vinaya, IH, p. £38) 
etthato: cha. byanjanato cha 
lint sariiachchharin: atikbontaui 


(J HL p. 128) 


digham antararh (Petav., 1. 10) 

Lijagdma-biiilagemasamaran the, 

postinam cha semitambho (Digha, I, 
RS x 

Payman) samàrambhà (Sutta-nipata, 
зн) 


gihino và pabbajitassà wi sanimápatr- 


palti (Saimyutua, XLIV, 24) 

vihimed, avihinsa (Digha, HH, p. 215: 
Vibhanga, B6, 564) 

айтай sabbalhhütesu 

vimanadassi /— (Sutta-nipüta, 887) 

vistka-edassana: (Digha-N.. I) 

dhammaghosako (Dhp. A.. HI, p. 81) 

dhammabhert (Milinda, p, 21) 

aggikkhandha (Vinaya, 1, p. 26) 

dibbàüni rüpáni (Digha; I, p. 154) 

dussilassa (Digha, IL, p. 295) 

hitrnesu yurijatha (Theragatha, 446) 

hāni (Ang. 1, p. 484) 

md saighabhede ruchehttha (Bhik- 


| 
| 
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doo morî cho mago. (R.E.. T) 


хо ji mago na dhruzo (R-E. 1) 
vijite '(R.E.. TI) 
Aitiyoko ndma Yonalšjs (R.E. IT). 


osuháni (KE. HD) 

Rujuhe (R.E., TI, PE. IV; PE, VIL 
M. R.E., Ye). 

nnusamyanmm CORSE, TIT) 

üpalihamdataà (RE, MI) 

hetuto cha tya nato cha (R.E. 1) 

alikatum amtaram (R.E. IV) 


prindarnnbhe (RIE. IV) 


Аана saripaltipati br(à)mhana- 
samanànam sampatrpati (R.E. IV) 
vihimsd, aviltriisd (RE. TV) 


пейт лапат (R.E. IV) 


wid nadie (R F. IV) 
dharimaghoso (R-E, IV) 


bherighoso (RÆ. ТУ) 
agikhamdhani - IV) 

divyáni rüpáni (K.E., IV) 

asilasa (R.E, IV) 

mlr yujamtu. (R.E.. IV) 

hini (RE, IV) 

Juni cha má alochayisu (R.E. IV) 
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moneyyam  dukkaram — (Sutta-nipáta, | Аайпат dukaram (R.E. V) 


n 
кышы pubbakari, pubbangamo 
sucharitesu (Vinaya, III, p. 116) . 
slalayuposathes (Digha, HT, р. 147) 
Yona-Kambojesu (Маја, П, р. 
149) 


rafthikassa petianikossa 
Yona-Kambojesu aññesu cha —pach- 
rhantimesu janapadesu (Мата, 
H. p. 149) 
byühmanibbhesu (]. VI, p. 229) 
hitéya sukhdya 
katüdhikáro (|. L, p. 56. VL. p. 251) 
theresu, mahallako 
ratha-vinila (Majjhima,, Т, р. 149) 
atthaharanam: (Digha, I, p. so) 
rüjino palivedayi, . 
таййо patrvedesi 
achcháyikam karaniyarm 
(Majjhima, I. p. 149) 
bhudijaméne (Theragatha) 
wido te dropito (Digha, 1, p. 81), 
rajja amachchesu — àropetosi: (Peta- 
vatthu—A., p. 154) 
kalaho viggaho vivādo, yasar pari- 


süyatt у... .. ваййаййй upagach- 
chhanti . . . nijjhattim upagach- 


chanti (Ang., 1, р. 66) 
dnantartkam (Vinaya, Û, p. §2) 
ida cha milan kusalabhivuddhiyd 
(Sarhyutta—N. 1) 
anano fdtinam (J, VI, p. 36) 
chha chiratthittha hott (Ang., 


аййа!та bhikkhu-sammutiyd, айлаіта | 


lirtyantaranaya 





üdikara haldnasa (R.E, V) 
päpe hi пата supadálaye (R.E., V) 
Vana-Kmhbaja-Gomdluiminarn 
(RE. V) 

Yona-Kaibojesu (R.E., XLI) 
Rathikdnom  Pitinikánam (R.E. V) 
VonaKambocha Gamdhálesu .. . si 

rd pi amne apalamia (R.E., V) 


татат ћи (R.E. V) 
iitasukhave (RE. V) 

hatdbhikale, hifabhikara (R.E. V) 
theirean mahalake (R.E. V) 
пий (R.E, VI) 

atliakatme, athahamme (R.E. VI) 


me palioedetha: (R.E. VI) 
acháyike, пабудуе (К.Е. ҮП) 


thur amidase (R.E. VI) 


mahámátresu. acháyihe 
(ropita (RE VI) 

vido cd nihal Da) 

ип parison (К.Е. У 


dnamtaliyarn (К.Е. УТ) 

low cha esa mile (RE. VI) 
„ганат итаат (R.E. VD 
chilathitika hotu (R-E. V1) 


| afar agena pardkramena (R.E.VIy: 


analira.. agüya palikháya 
agena. bhayena (P.E. 1) 


m 
ühárasuddhi, 
dalha-parakkamo, 
dalha-dhammo, dalhabhattikà 

(Dipavarhsa, XI. 25) 
migavam nikkhamitvi 
(Samanta-pà, 1, р. 55). 
lena limi madhura 
amanna cha dasani 
(Mangala Sutta) 

bhiyyo no arali siya, sukhá 
uppajjati bhivyo somanassati 
uññabhügiyam (Bhikkhu 

Pátimokkha) 
uchavachü patipada (Sutta- 
nipáta, 714) 
mangalarh karoli (Dhp-A, I. p. 184) 
ábádhesu 
váha-vivdhesu 

thi, malla, mahilé, 

ambaka janika (Vinaya, I, p, 292: 
Samanta-pá, L p. $85) 
тат pilari 

na cha khuddanh, 
nirattham i 
appaphalar mahapphalam 

tatridam 
etüriso satthiá 


uamsdrasuddhi — (Maj- 


millasanthawnh, santhutena 
türeultam, vuttas h' elam 
Bhagaentd (ltivuttaka) 
fidti-milta-sakhà, mitto 
sulado, mitto saháyo 

(Singálováda Sutta) 
ovaditabbà 
dhammo aháüliko (Digha, 11, p. 93) 
sukham nibbatteyya (Milinda . 276) 


——€———— —— —— 
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bhávasudhi (RE. VII) 
dadhabhatità (RE. VID 


nikhamin hela migouiya (R.E. үш) 


tena sà dhasimayátà: (R.E. VIII) 
thatrünan: dasane cha (R.E. ҮШ) 


tadopayd esd Dbhuya 
rati bhmoat (R.E. уш) 
bhitge amie (KE. VIII) 


uchüvechem  marigalat (R.E. IN) 


mamgalam karoti (R.E. IX) 
übüdhesu (R.E. TX) 
ñuñhaañuñhesu. (R.E; 1X) 
ithi, mahidà, 

abak (ajjanik (8). (R.E. IX) 


mülari pitari (R.E. HI) 
chhudam (khudam) cha 
nilhan cha (R.E. DX) 
apaphalih mahāphale (R.E. IX) 
tateta (m) (R.E. IX) 
elárisam: dhummamarigalan 
(R.E. IX) 
niita-samihutena  (R.E. IX) 
asti iti vula, 
athi heva vute (.E. IX) 
mitrena їй sulhuadayena và 
üátikena va sahiüyena vq. (RÆ. IX) 


ovadilasyari (R.E. 1X) 
diuirimamarhgale akülike (R.E. FX) 
ат. трае (R. E. IX) 


һаһит рийпат 
pasavali (Samyutta, L p. 182) 


dyatim, dvatike 
yaso kitti cha. (Sutta-nipáta, 817) 
ussatüya (Majjhima, IL, p. 15) 
clam dukkaram 
patipatti, sammapalipanne 
sabba-pisanda-gan 

(Milinda P.. j. 359) 
clasmim niddne etasmim 


pakarane dhamrnir 
kathai katva (Vinaya Mahi- 
vagga, VI) 





айтат khenatti (Majjhima, I, 
p. 152) 
vachiguli 
ске samana-brülimaná закат yeva 
vidas dipenti jotenti. paraviádar. 
pana khursanti (Ang. l1, p. B8) 


upahafiüati 
bahtussutà ágalágamá 
samavüyo. (Samyutta, IV, p. 68) 


tatra-tatrübhinandini, 

pasannd Buddha-sásane 

huveyya (Majjhima, 1, p. 171) 
hhattiyassa muddhabhisittassa 
dhammakámo 

tibbam chhandam cha pemañ cha | 
(Sariputia theragáthá) 
igamana-brálhimanasabba-püsonda- 

gana (Milinda, p. 359) 

patibhágo (Majjhima, 1, p. 304) 


10 
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апаат punam prasavali 
(R.E. IX, XI) 


üyatiye (К.Е. Х) 

yasê оа kiti va (RE. X) 
ajena (RE. X) 

dukaram tu kho etam (R.E. X) 
suimapatipati (R.E. XI) 
sava-üiamdani (R.E. XID 


atpa fyisarhda-piàgà . .lahukà 


| wá nsa tamhi tamhi prakarane 


(R.E. XII) 


al ja pista th darn chhanati, atapra- 
shardam: kshanati (R.E. XII) 
трий (R-E; XU) 

yo hi kochi atpapaüsamdam 
phgryati: parapásathdari 

па garahati, himti atpapüsaridarh 
dipayema iti (R.E. XIT) 
прашта (RE XII) 

bahwsrutá cha. kalándgamá 
ummiyo (К.Е. ХП) 


ye patra-tat (ra. prasamnd 
(R.E. XII) 

huceyu (R.E. X11) 
athavasábhisitasa (RE. XIII) 
dhammakamatá (К.Е. ХП 
tivo dharwmaváyo  dharmakümatà 
| (К. Е. ХШ) 
bübhaná va  samanü va amne 
pásamdá (R. E. XII) 

patibhágo (R. E. XIII) 
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alaviyo samuppannd — ra(thar 
viddharhsayantt te. 
lau'eva | anuvidhiyyati 
khati, J. No. 48) 
aparddham khamati 
wajanti ahira (Dhammapada’ 
ghatisam (Theragatha) 
ghatitah — (Bodhicharyayatára, V) 
samkhittena bhasitassa  vitthárena 
att ham 
(Theragáthà, verse, 570) 
mahallakam — viláram 
Patimokkha) 
aya  mahapathavi  dighà — dyalü 
s. êlî  vitthinnü — vipulü 
mahantà (Milinda, p. 311) 
atthamadhurataya pemaniyd 
(Sumangala vilà. L, p. 75) 
punappunam 
sankhàáya 
ehato ghafitarn 


(—anusik- 
* 





(Bhikkhu | 


üchariyu pajjháydnan anusalthi 
(Milinda—P., p. 397) | 
atthassa dvárá  pamukhá (J. Lp 
366) 

samachariyá dalhá dhitn J. VI) 

ükakkasarh apharusam (). Ш, р. 282) 


vadho cha bandho cha parikkileso 
(Petavatthu) 

dakkhanti, dakkhim 

hhane khane (Dby., 239) 

etadantika, maranantiham 
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(sahakrabhágo va garumato 
(R.E. XIII) 
yá cha pi ataviyo Dewinamptyasa 
pipite (ho)i (К.Е. ХШ) 
dhyaman anneidhiyamti (R.E. XIHD 


khamilave. (R. E. XII) 
dütd na vracharhti (R.E. XIIT) 
ghafitan (R. E. XIV) 
vit- 


aiti ewa samkhitena asti 


мепа (Е. Е. ХГУ) 
mahálake hi vijilam (R. E. XIV) 


malarmie hi vijaye (R. E. XIV) 


athasa madhurataya (R.E. XIV) 


punapunàa-vutami (R. E. XIV) 
sachháya, samkháya (R. E. XIV) 
na sarvuam sarvata ghatitarn 

(R.E. XIV) 
атп "m antsathi (S.R.E. I) 


esa me mokhyamataduvilam 
(S.R.E. 1) 

анн patihna achalà (S.R.E. D 

akhakhase achamde, achamdarh 

aphalusam ($.R.E. I) 

bamdhanam vå 

palikilesara và (S.R.E. 1) 

dekhatha, dekhata (S.R.E. l) 

khanasi khanasi (S. R.E. I) 

ba (si)dhanaratika (S.R.E. 1) 
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imam team papundta ti (Milinda, 


р: 294) 
sassatisamam, xassali зати 


antará cha Rájagahar 
asamabhito anubbiggo (Milinda, 

p. 340) 
attánam anuhampimi (|. IV, p. 320) 
addhatiyáni yojanasatüni 
hessa (J. L. p. 49) 
Jambudi pe 
missam bàülehi panditam (|. V. p. 599) 
missibliülá, missibhawrm. gato 


(J..V. p. 86, Digha, 11, p.367) 


fasta suchinnassa ayah vipāko 
(Serissaka-viminavatthu) 
kalam pififaphalam maylam 
(Buddhapada 
vifnlam sukha (Dhp., 27) 
evameva kho husalas bhiyyo bhiyyo 
pavaddhati (Milinda, p. 207) 
diyaddharh 
yévalako assa kayo 
sacham bhane nálikar 
dhammagund (J. IV, p. 88) 
jetthdpachiyana (J, V, p. 926) 
chakhari pavattemi 
so dani (Theragatha, 291) 
yoggüchariyo (Majjhima, L p. 124) 
арһат, аА апат 
hina-m-ukkathaana]jhimá 





(Vinaya, IV, p. 7) - 


отака majjhimá ukkallha (J. HL, 
р. #18) 


айат капат upal(ldtum (Ang. Ш, 


(Ang, ll, 


parash ch yamáda pel i 


p. 253) 






amlesu püpuneru te il (S. R. E. ID 


mmalam. samah, simata samayarn 

(S.R.E. I, Il) 
antalija Tisena (8.R.E. 1) 
anuvigima (S.R.E. IND 


alana anukampati (S.R.E. I) 
adhatiyani vasdni (M.R.E.) 
мазат (М.Е .Е.) 

apasi (M.R.E) 


| “mund mis dceechi (M.R ..E.) 


misibhütà (M.R.E) 


pakamasa hi hah phale (M.R .EJ 


vipule ssage/ (M. R.E.) 

iyam cha athe vadhusati 

vipulum pi cha. vadhisati (M.R.E.) 
diyadhiyarh (M.R.E\) 

yivataka tnpaka ali@le (M.R.E.) 
diammagunà (M.R.E) 
ajpacháyandya M. R.E.) 
dhammagund pavatitavryd (M.R.E.) 
se dint (M.R,E., Ye) 
yügyächariyäni (M.R. E.) 
abhikhinam  (Bhübru) 

ukasá gevayd majhimà (P.E. 1) 





alar cha palam 
samádapayntave (P.E. 1) 
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pachchantavdsino maluimatta 
(Atthasa., p. 2451 

dhammena gutto. (]. V. p. 222) 

álokadà chakkhudadàá (Theraga. з) 

altano pana (vajara) 

duddasam (Dhp., 176) 

uddhagdmini, adhogdmini, 

dukkhanirodha-gamini 

bodhiyd yeva káraná (Chariya- 

Pitaka); yena  küranena — (Milinda, 

р. 255) 


id mánena wvanchito (Theragáthà, 


375) 

má akkosatha paribhāsalha r 

rosctha vihesatha (Maratajjaniya 
Suita, Majjhima I) 

ubhiháro 

nd kareyya parapatityarn (Petava., IL, 
1. 32) 

pandito byalto medhāvi patibalo 


sukha-parihato (Majjhima, H. p. 60) | 


dhälusamatā Milinda, p. 351) 
wtlame divase 

hilm damm: (Miiapariyaya Jitaka) 
dàna-saiivibhága-rata 
iuka-safi, suva-sálikü 
саайда hams 
ambaka-maddari, ambaka- 
pachchari 

anal thikdlam | 
ukhapindaka (pl) 

patasata (pl 

partbhogarh, palinitari eti, 

enli Máüravasam | (Samyutta-N. T) 


(Samyutta, 1 


amta-malhümüta (P.E.I) 


аһаттепа дон (Р.Е. T) 
chakhudáne (P.E. IL) 
dupatrvekhe chu kho. esa (PE ~ 


imüni dsinavagümini (P.F. LH) 


iryû kûlanêna va (Р.Е. П) 


máne isyü kûlanena (Р.Е. Ш) 


hakan mā palibhäsayisari (P.E. TIT) 


апе (P.E. IV) 
atapatiye käte (P.E. IV} 


viyala (Е.Е. IV) 

sukha parihatave (Р.Е. ТУ) 
darhdasamatà  (P.E. IV) 
Imini divasāni | 

yate dimne (P.E. IV) 
düria-samvibhàge (P.E. IV) 


seyathá (P.E. V) 

suke sülika (P.E. V) 
thakavüke hare (P. E. V) 
ambà kajnlika (P.E. V) 

4% 
anatlika-machhe (P.E. Vy 
vhapinde (P.E. V) 
palasate (P E. V) 
putibhogam no eti (P.E. V) 
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ajelakd sükará 
anatthüya 


chátuddasi paüchadasi 

alhami cha pakkhassa (Majjhima 1, 
Bliayabherava Sutta) 

sattantkaya (Majjhima, I, p. 49) 

pütihüriyapakkhassa 

bandhanamokkham  (Digha, I, p. 74) 


sukk har d&pahati (Saiutta I, 
Yakkha, 12) 

pachchuggamanar: (J. IV, p. 321) 

abbhunnameyym (Digha, |, p. 126) 

dhamménusatthinn 

bahuna janassa (Digha, IH, p. 167) 

katannulari — pekkharhüno (]. ПІ, 


p. 169) - 


lahukd est (Сһапуа-рцаЁл, 1. о) 
eladattha (Vinaya, V, P. 164) 
gohattha-pabbayiténamn 


Ajivikesu, Niganthesu 
vayomahallakanam 
kajuna-varükesu 
samghara samaggam karoti (Vinaya, 
І, р. 855) 

samsaranam (Vinaya, HI) 
andhakáre nikkhitto (Ang, HL, 

p. 283) 
iam viññabeyya (Bhikkhünmi- 
pati, Nissaggiya, 4) 


- bhikkhünach: bhikkhuninaficha 
(Iheragathà, 125) 


wjaka elaké sukali (P.E. V) Е 
ana(háye (P.E. V) 

chéivudasam pathchada(sari) 
athamipakhéye (P.E. V) 


jivanikáydni (P E. V) 
chátummási-pahkháye (PEN) 
lamdhanamokhdni (PEN) 


sukham dvahimi (PE. VI) 


pochupagamane (P.E. VD 
abhyurhnamaycham (P.E. VII) 
dharimünusathini 

анин (Р.Е, МП) 

bahune janasi (Р.Е. УП) 

etam. eva anuvekhamàüne (Р.Е. УП) 


la(huke cha esa. (P.E. VIT) 
eladathà (P.E. VII) 
pavajitánam cheva. gihithánari 
(P.E. VII) 
Apiwikesu. Nigamthesu (P.E. VII) 
vayomahálakünam (P, E. VIT) 
Карапалмійкезы (Р.Е. VI) 
samghe samege kate (Schism Pillar) 


sarnsalanasi (Schism Pillar) 
samsalanasi wikhita (Schism Pillar) 


vimmapayitauiye (Schism Pillar) 


bhikhiiman cha bhikhuninam che 
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posatham (]. ТУ, р. 332) 

byañjanena 

тайа, талал та (Majjhima, II, 
р. 110. ]. М, р. 236) 

dhajam wssdpesi 

suvannalhambhan ussapesi (|. ТУ, 
p. 236) 

Lumbini 

a(thabhagikea, atlhabhiagiya 

Indasálaguhü (Digha, IL, p. 264) 

[їїййа (Milinda, p. 405) 

sabbaseto marigala-hatthi (|. VI, 
р. 487) 

subbaseto gajuttame (Vimanavatthu) 


posathdye (Schism Pillar) 
viyamjanena (Schism Pillar) 
mahiryite (Lumbini Pillar) 


silathabhe usapāpite (Lumbini Р.) 


Lumini (Lumbini Pillar) 

tthabhagive (Lumbini Pillar) 

Nigaha-kubhà  (Barabar Т) 

Jalüghá (Barabar Ш) 

xdroasveto. hasti, selo, gajatame 
(Misc. HI). 


5eto. (Ang. Ш, р. 345) | 
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siipavyanjanatthdya mige 
maressdms (]. HH, p. 488) 
pupphupago phalupago: rukkho 
| (Dhp. A.. p. 189) 
anusariydyitva: (Majjhima. 1I, 
p. 174) 
—unuparrydyued, anuydyato 
| (Milinda, p. 391) 
Rüjá dhammaghosakam alankata- 
Aatihipitthin drapetid ghosanam 
kûre (J, 1V, p. 264) 
dhammaghosakü  hutvà | gámügámari 
nagarünagaram: vicharissáma 
(Paramatthajotika, IL p. 216) 
аһы dhammasavanapi (Sumangala- 
vili., T, p. 214) 
vimánam disi (J.V, p, 165) 


Mhisavimanini dasetvà (J. VL p. | 


124) 


[rrána-sata-ahasráni 

ürabhisu süpütháya (K. E. 1) 

oxtdliani munisopagünt pasu 
—opagüni (R.E. I1) 

anusamyanam туйы (R.E. HD 


dhammaghoso (KR. E. IV) 


aho dharimaghoso (R.E. IV) 


vimüna-dursaná. . . . dasayitjá 2 
(R.E. IV) 
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nnika-dassanarh 
= (hatth ніках dassanatit 
dibbáni Spi riipint passate (Saman- 
gala-vila., I, p. 215) 
althapaye (J. ТП, р. 387).—the op 
posite of 
parthine (J. 111, p, 387) 
desiri (Sarnyutta, TT, p. 15) 
papa pāpena  sukara  (Udàna, 
V. 8) 
райойта (].У, р. 489; |. VI, p. 627) 


anubaddha — (Sumangala-vilà. L p. 
89)—anugata 


dukharath karola (Ang. IV, p. 57) 
winichchhaye nisiditod afte tivest 
(]. HI, p. 292) 
bahu attor me tirita (j. HL, p. 534) 
attham kariusam (J. IIL. p. 894) 
hüyena váchà cha yo заййаіо, 
Yo ve katanüi katavedi dhiro 
kalyánamitto: dalhabhatti cha hoti, 
udukkhitassa sakkachcha Катай kieh- 
cham (J. V, p. 146) 
tassa ayañ ch'eva loko áraddho 
hoti paro cha loko (Digha, II. p 
181) 
uchchávache yanfie/ (Yheragáthá, 
verse 34) 
sihu dánan ti. (Ang., IV, p. 43) 
devamangalika (J. HI, p. 145). 
chattamangalar, 
vivha-mangalam (].HL p. 407) 
kotühala-mangaliko بن‎ 
vilà,, I, p. 226) 
ctadaggam: bhiyyo dinam adi dam 
dhammadánar: (Ang. IV, p. 864) 





hasti-dasané (R.E. IV) 


duryáni rupxini dasapil pa | 

(R.E. IV) 
athasa vadhi (RE, IV) 
hini (R. E. IV) ' 


desah (R.E. V)=a part, a portion 
sukara hi pápam, papam hi 
sukara (R..E. V) 


supadarave  (R. E. E 





anubadhà. pajáva (К! YY, ГІ 


dukaram karoli (RE. V) 
alha-sariiranáà (R.E. VI) 


athe karomi (R-E. VI) 


| sayame bhávasuhità va hatarüatd va 


dadhabhatità (R.E. VII) 


ubhe ladhe hoti (R.E. IX, 

cf. R.E. VD 
hidata-pálate áladhe holî (RE, VII) 
tichdvache mamgale (R.E. FX) 


sidhu dána iti (R.E. IX) 
urhdeachan marhgalanh  dodhadviva- 


na iw ectürisam asti dina yárisar 
dhammadánam (R.E. IX) 
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yasaq kiti cha ({].111, p. 106) 
mahatthiyarn (].ЇПЇ, р. 37б) 
dhammasamvibhigo (Theragiiha, 
V. 9) 
itthágárassa amachchhá (TJ. IH, p. $71) 
anuvidhtyeyyam  (Sarinyutta, IV, p. 
131) 
iumhaákam Аһатиа ат tava 
hhamámi (Dhp. A. Т, р, 405) 


na сћа закка aghatamanena (Thera 
паша, V. 519) 
kammadvara (]J.IV, p. 14) 
dinma-naya-doóre. (].1V, p. 541) 
nüttano samakari kirchi atirekan cha 
manni (Theragathà, V. 424) 
kuto pana küyena (Ang, IV, p. 66) 
mumajphan samichare (| LV, 
p. 192) 
vippalibayitoa (JAH, p116) 
yafnsno chittam: arüdhenti (J. OT 
rijinami drüdhelum: asakkonto 
(Milinda, p. 6) 
apáye. (J. 1, p. 387) 
apaye — apagamane, рате 


анат aññäya dhammünudhammoa- 

palipanna (Ang, IV, p. 296) 
aseuropo. (Itivuuaka, VI, 123) 

=anatlamanafa chittassa (Comy.), 

“mental distemper” 

kammam . . . karontassa kāye kila- 

missati (Anguttara, IV. p. $$2) 
cham samvachchharam — (|. 111, 
^ p. 440) 
missibhiita (jJ. V, p. 86) 





yaso va kiti va (К.Е. Ҳ) 
mahāthāvahā (R-E. X) 
dhanma-samvtbhiga (R.E,-X) 


ithijhaka-mahüámátà (R.E. XII) 
anuzidhiyare (R.E. XIIT) 


khamisati e sakiye khamitave 
. (S.R.E. Ц) 
khamitaviyamale yarn sakiye klhami- 
fave (К.Е, ХШ) 
na cha sarvatra ghatitam (R.E. XIV) 


kammaná . . . duvdlam 

am tuples anusathi. (5. R.E. I) 
dudhele etasa hammasa same 
kute mane atileke (S.R.E, 1, J) 


majha — patipádayema GRE. I) 


iipatipajamine. (S. R.E. I) 
lájaladhi (S.R.E, L) 


| yena mam lajuká chaghamiti alüdha-. 


yifmue (P.E. IV) 
maha-apéye )S.R .E. D 


mha jûnilu — tathá Каат  athà 
апіша (S.R.E, I) 

üsulope (S.K.E. I) 

Кате зуй (8. R.E. 1) 


ekari savachhararh (M.R-E,) 


торла (MRE) 
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hatthena hatthah gahetoa káya- 
тізі азми wpagata 
pakkamate. bhiuxam (Susnvutia, 1, 


P. 59) 


dülham: enam parakkame.  (Dhp. «13) 
mahantüni khudaküni 
(Dhp. A. L p. 283) 
kaman (]. HHI, p. $68) 
—wkarsena, 'verily' 
na &ukharam akhhünena pápunitum 
(Majihima, II, p. 167) 
dhamma-pariyiyo (Ang. TV. p 166) 
param cha samádapeti (Ang., IT, 
H, p. 253 f) 
yma mibhito (J, IV. p. 149). up to 
the pivot. 
ма hareyya barabattiyarh (Peta- 
vatthu, П. L sz) 
dhati parihdrena 
анта (]. V, p, 58) = рий 
be (purisi) parichárayissarhti 
| (Samyutia, І, р. 79) 
janapadassa hitesukhiya (]. V, 
p. 116) 
(anke) nisidápetvá (Digha. TL, p. 20) 
pattadanda (Theragatha. V. 449) 
niruddhavelayart (Dip. A. 1, p. 207) 
niruddho—mato (J. TV. p. 109) 
dana-sarninbhdgassa (J; UH, p. 40g) 
nilachehhess (Theriga, 447) 
pachchuggamanam (|. U1, 
Pp. 330, 388) 


bandhanamokkhar kátum (J. HE . 
р. 229) 


т RUN 


amisd dewi- samdnd , 
fe dint minbhütà (M.R.E.) 
дате husar (M.R.E) 
husern—hhritam (?) 

bidhar те ракат (M.R.E) 
khudakā cha mahatpa (MRE) 


катат tu kho (M. R. E) 


na hiyam sakye mahátpeneva pdpo- 
дое (М. В. Е.) 

dhamma- paliyäyäni (Bhabru) 

palam samddapayitave (P.E. IJ 


ата He (P. Е. ТУ) meaning not 
‘henceforth’ but ‘up wll now." 

atipatiye. kate (P; E. IV), atapaliye 
opp. of parapatiye 

dhiti ... , palihajave (P, E, IV) 

abhihále (P. E, IV) —— | 

pulisi patichalisamt (P. E. IV) 


Janapadasa hitasukháye (P. E. IV) 
nisijitu. (P. E. IV) 

hlitadamdánam. patavadhünar 
iniludhasi азі (Р. Е, ТУ) 
dünasamvibháge (P. E. IV) 


nilakhiyati (P. E. V) - 
pechupagamanam (P.E.VT) 


barhdhanatmokhàni | katüni (P.E. V) 
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dhammayuttam kathah (J. 101. 
р. 365) 
ovádam dentena yutta-janass eva 
databbo, na ayuttajanassa (J. TIL 
| p. 231) 
dünavisagge (Petavatthu, IL. 7) 
==ійпарре,. parichehá getthane 
datthu (Sutta-nipata, verse 424) 
patipadaydami (]. IV, p. 19) 
=dadamt 
saddhammaniyama (Ang-. IH, 
p. 185) 
dhamma-niyümatá (Ang, 1. р. 286) 
anurüpayam palipattiyam (J. ПІ, 
; р. 308) 
аїйзезї (J. V, p+ 33) 
hammayatanüni (]. HI, p. 542) 
—kammuüni 
tushtadánam | (Arthasastra, 1. 11) 
raja (matiposikassa hatthissa) 
samánarüpam 
silü-batimar kürelvà (T. IV. p. 95) 
andwisa (Vinaya, 1, 22. 33, J Ul, 


p. 77) 
ussüpento dhammayüparn (Milinda. 
p. 21) 

thüparh. vaddhapesi (Маһахашва, 
| | 35. $2) 
dutiyam pi balam vaddhapesi (J. HI, 
p. 9) 

dutiyarh meaning “lor the second 
1 time” 

Konágamana-buddhassa mandapo 
(Theragatha A., p. 6) 


khalita (Petavatthu. p. 46) 


viyovadisarhti атат dhar mayutari 
(P. E. VII) 


dünmisagasi (P-E: VII) 

уши (Р. Е. МП) 

pati(pádaycriti) P-E.VHL 
dliusima-niyamáni (P. E. VH) 
anulu päyä diammavadhiya (P. E. 


VII) 
quatayiye (Schism Pillar) , 


tutháüyatanáni (P. E. VIT) 
silavigada-bhicha kalapita (Lumbini) 


anávüsasi (Schism Pillar) 
silàthabhe usapapite (Lumbini) 


Konükamanasa thube dutivari 
vadhite (Nigali Sagar) 


Khalatika (Barabar) 
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sabbasetars hatthiratanam (J. HI, 


p. 450) 
sabbaseto silaváà hatthirājā (J. IV, 
р- 91) 


piteva süpáyano. (T. 1) 
saptavütroshitah (II, 78. 16) 


paura-jinapadam janarn (U1, 43. 19) 
anunita (IL, 61. 28. 40)— 
anusishta 


hith syat priyarh janasydsya 


kankshitam kin sukhàoalham | 
iti chintayità lena. jano' yam 
paripalitah (H. 57. 14) 


elad aupayikam | (1L. 53. 37) 
yajñabhāgah (IL, 46. 15) 


Seto, gajatame, sarvasveto. hasti 
(Dhauli, Kalsi, Girnàr Rocks) ' 


INSCRIPTIONS 
büpe hi náma supadálaye (R. E. V) 
INSCRIPTIONS 


duve sapamna-lüli-sata 
visüsdla (M. R. E., Sa) 
{апат jinapadam (P. E. IV) 
amuneti: (R. E. XIII) 


himam Капі sukham  ávahámi ti 
(P.E. VI) 
еза те Кийе hinasu jane 
‚...апщийирйуай Флатттагаф Ауд 
vadheya ti, kinosu háni abhyurh: 
námayehar: dharimavadhiyà ti? 

(P. E. VH) 

idha cha nûnî sukhápayümi 


(adobayá (R. E. V1D 
bhäge amine (R. E. VII). 


The Buddhavadhana alone can satisfactorily account for 
some of the most striking and interesting variants in the ASoa- 
vachana. R. E. IX offers mahida, abakajanika, abakajantyo 


and striyak(a) as variants of Dh ithi. 


Corresponding to them we 


have in Pali itthi, mahilá (mahilà), ambakà and itthiyikà (Buddha- 
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ghosa). In lieu of | alam, Dh offers us patibala (S.R.E. IT), and 
these very words are employed as synonyms in the Anguttara 
Nikaya, Panchaka-nipata, Gilana-vagga : alam gilanam wpattha- 
tum, patibalo hoti bhesajjam samvidhütum. Corresponding to 
the two variants, mahdlake and mahame in R.E. XIV, we have 
in Pali mahallakam and mahantam. 


. The specimen of dialectical style offered by the four versions 
of R.E. ІХ (K, Sh, M) .closely .resembles those which may be 
gathered from all sections of the Kathavatthu : 


Kathávatthu IV. (L 1) R. E. IX 
Hañchi puggalo upalabbhati Hamche pt tam athari na 
sachchhikattha-baramatthena, naleti hida, athar 
lena vata re vattabbe yo siech- alata anaritam рила pasa- 
chikatthe paramatiho tata so velt, Hamehe puna: tam atham 
puggalo upalabbhati sachchihikattha- ммен hrdd fata ubhaye 
paramatthená t. Yam tattha зата ће hotthida cha se athe 
dest vattabbe kho puggalo | qpalatà cha. ana mtary jınê 
upalabbhali . . sachchhihkattha: ' Рата tena dhammamar- 
paramajjhend ti michchha. falena, 


The Asokavachana contains but a very few traces of what 
may be called the distinctive Jaina phraseology, now preserved 
‘in the Ardhamagadhi Canon of the Svetámbaras, The Nirgrantha- 
pravachana or Jinavachana, too, employs such technical terms as 
samana máühana, bhihkkhu, bhikkhuni, uvasaga, uvüsigá, samano- 
vasaga, gihatthdnam, pavvaiyanam, Niggantha, Ajiviya, b odkar 
(posatham), ( posatha-upavaso ), punna (punya), рата ( pápa), 
kallána, sukade dukkade, parahkame, vihimsa, avihimsa, vaha- 
bandha-parikilesd, bandha-mokhkha, | sarhkháya, | koha (kodha),, , 
тапа (тапа), ййуй, айта, sachcha, soya (Saucha], bhaya, ajjava, 
maddava, chauddas, — attham"-uddittha-purmmamásinisu, ihal oga- 
paraloga, duya (düta) and parisa (Acharanga and Aupapatika 
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Besides the technical terms listed above, the Jinavachana 


makes use of the following idioms corresponding to those in 
BV and AV: 


Iv nv AV 
hiyde sukhie hitàya sukháya hitasukhaye (R. E. V, 
P.E. IV) 
Marisa {йтїха yürisa firisa, yirise tarise 
yüdisa tüdisa üdise tüdise (R. E. IV) 
puüno puno (Achürahga)  punappunam puna-puna (R.E. XIV) 
chapati chanar (ib) ^ — khane khane khanast. hhanasi 
| | GRE 1) 
pudhavi-nissiya (ib) dhamma-nissita dhamma-nisita (R.E. V) 
amma-phiu sussüsaga mátü-pitu- méátd-pitu-susüsá, 
(Aup. 21) wupattháanarh, mültá-fitusu 
achariya suswsd. mdtari 
pachehupat{hdtabba cha pitart cha 
sussipidya suarüsd (R. E. IIT) 
паат tanae (Acha- alan darabharandya alarh ogwisandye ~ 
гайра) (S.R.E. П) 
анча о düna-sarinbhágo daána-savivibhàüge 
(Апр. 57) (Р. Е. ТУ) 
fosahovaváso (Ib. 57) palatiham upavásam 
x (P.E. IV) 
chiratthitiya (Tb. 56) chiratthitikà chirathitikà (Ма) 
dhamme dadhà painná 
patina (ТЬ. 105) Р patimna achalà 
| T (S.R.E. II) 
gevefja-vimána (Ib. 163) pulisá gevaya. (P. E. Г) 
Bħagavara (ib. 91) Bhagavad Bhagsvar: (Lumbini 
Pillar) 
` digare (ib. 38) üdikammika aidikale, ádikaro (RE. V) 
dupayam chauppayam  ірайапат dupada-hatupadesu — 
chatuppaddnam (P. E. I) 
Wi | |] * 
tivoa-dhammáünurága tibbo gàravo tivo dhammavaya 
(Aupa. Sec. 54) j (КЕ, ХШ) . 
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ТУ 
je ya mane sávajje sakirie 
sakakkase kadue (katuke) 
nitthure pharuse anhayakare 
chedakare bhedakare (Апрарапка 
| | Sütra, Sec. 30) 
je йай fe parissavd 
je parissavd te dsavd ; 
je andsavd te aparissavá, 
j¢ aparissavd te атйзата {Асһагайда) 


AV 
imáüni üst nava-gümini nama 


aih(a) chamdiye nithüliye 
kodhe máne isyà (P, E. II 


sakale apaparisrave stydli 
eshe tu. parisrave yarn apunam 


(R.E. X) 


T 


In the Jinavachana, too, koha and mana, sachcha and soya 
(Jaucha), ajjava and maddava are grouped together. 

Certain phrases and idioms in Asokavachana agree almost 
verbatim with those in the Rajadharma Section of the Santiparva 


of the Mahabharata. 


As the follo 


wing instances will increasingly 


show, the statements of Agoka were nothing but a faithful 
reproduction in prose of the Rajadharmapravachana in verse: 


MBH 


Aushadhani cha servant 
müláni cha phalani cha/ 
chaturvidhamé cha vaidyan 
vui samgrihniyüd vileshatah || 

(ХТІ. 68, 64) 
ahimsarthaya bhütünüm dharma- 
pravachanath kritam (XIL 109. 15) 


Yanna-Kámboja-Gündhárüh | 
(ХП. 207.43) 
mátüpitror hi. Susrüshá 
hartavyd sarvadasyubhih | 
üchárya-gurudusrüshü 
taiihaivàsramavásinám г 
(XU. 64-17) 





AV 


nsadháni cha . . . mülünt cha... 

phalàni savata ata ata 

nathi halapita cha lopapita cha 
(ФЕ Ш 


nijhatiyà . . . dhammavadhi 
vadhitd avihimsiye bhotanam 


(P.E. УП) 
Yona-Kariboja-Gar dhárünarh 
(RE. V) 


brühmana s(rjamanánam. sampatipati, 
matart pitari susrusd thatra- 
susrusé (BLE. TV), agalhuti-sustisd, 
matd-pitu-susiisd qnulu-sustüsá 

tasa esa müle wstüánam cha 


rdjadharmasya yan mitfam 
(XIL 57.13) 
hitártharh: sarvalokasya 
(XIL $6.26) 
sarvalokahitar dharmam 
(XII. 63.5) 
dnyrinyan уй dharmasya 
(X1L 13.14) 
ürüdhayet ратат imam cha 
lokam (XIL 27.57) 
kyitajio dridhabhaktth syit 
samvibhági jiendriyah (XIL 65.39) 
bhàvatuddhir dayá satyarh 
xamyamas: chütmasampadah 
. (XV. 167.5) 
riharayütr&su (XII. 1. 18) 
uchchüvachüni vittáni (XIL.| 96.23) 
dünam eke prairhsunt: (XIL, 21.9) 
dharmayuktam prasastam 
ayatyüñ cha tadàtee cha (NIL 16.6) 
kshama Кати samartho (XH. 72.1) 
varjaniyar: айй yuddham 
(XII. 68.25) 
hshudra-pipilikah as abhakshyas 
i (XIL 50. 21) 
Yatha putras tathd paura 
drash{avyah (ЖП. 68.20) 
yo'nvakampalu раг туст 
prajü putràán ivaurasán (ХИ. 28.51) 
wadha-bandhaparikleso (ХП. 68. 19) 
dharmabekshi (XII 55. 29) 
dharmakāñkshatá (XIL 67. 48) 
samyabhihdram kurvite 
(XH. 68. 39) 
sattvaih sattvà hi fivanti 
(ХП, 115. 20) 


athasantirand cha (К.Е. МТ) | 


animtarasy sa(vjoalokahitáya 
(R-E. VI) 


bhütünar nanam gachheyam 
(R. E. VD 
idha cha. nant sukhápayámi paratra 
cha soagarh drddhayahtu (R.E. VD 
sayame: bhávasudhità va katamfatá 
wa dadhabhatità (K.E. VII) 


vihüraydtám (К.Е. VIT) 

uchüvachari margalarh — (RE. IX) 
дане sádhü ti (R.E. IX) 
dharhmayultas. amuvidhiyatu 
tadatuáye üyatiyam cha (R.E.X) 
sakiye hhamitave. (K.E. XII) 
(najam viyryah. má vijetavyam 
mariñá (RE. XII) 

ambükapiliká (P.E. V) 


аа ра) Ветан пе Іа б, 
ath(d) aténam апикат раі Һерат 
apheni antkampali (SRE. T) 
hamdhanan vi partkilesam và 
(S.R.E. I) 
dhammápekhd (R.E. XIII) 
dhammakümatà cha (P.E. 1) 
abhihüle (P.E. IV) 


jivena jive na pusitaviye. (P.E. V) 
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dhérmikarh dharmayuktam (XI. jana dharhmayutam (P.E. VIT) 
10. 11) 
dhürmika-janah (XIL. 19.5) 
punyatirthánusamyünam anusamyünam (R.E. HI, S.R.E. D 
aa (L 2.123) 
vigatabhi (Bhag. G. VIL) vipadabhi (Lumbini) 
dharma-saristhápanárthádya dharhmádhilhündye (R.E. V) 
(Bhagavadgita, IV. 8) 
sarvadharman parityajya арат parichajitpa (R.E. X) 


(Bliagavadgità, ХҮШ. 66) 


It isin the Mahabharata (XII. 20.7.45) alone that we have the 
Sanskrit name Yauna corresponding to Yona. It is again here that 
the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gindharas are grouped together, 
precisely as in Pali and Asokavachana. The word anusamyana 

| Loo! is met with in the Great Epic (1. 2. 12%) punyatirthanusam- 
yanam, though not in the technical sense of Asoka. The Maha- 
matras mentioned im it are no other than the Senapati Mahadmatras 
in the Buddhavachana. The location of the four Great continents 
including Jambudvipa (ibid, Bhishmaparva 6, 19) is almost on a 
par with that in Pali. 


As regards the Smriti literature, the lists of non-eatable or 
forbidden animals, birds, beasts and fishes, contained in the older 
Dharma Sitras and Sastras are certainly in the immediate literary 
background of Asoka's list of avadhyas (P. E. V). In this respect 
the Dharmasütras of Bodhayana and Vasishtha deserve special 
notice, particularly because both prohibit the flesh of rhinoceros 
and allow the meat of peafowls. Further, Vasistha's pandu- 
kapota is the same species of birds as the seta-kapota of Asoka. 
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Legal, Popular and 
Grammatical Works. 
Айтат, Атат iu (Bodhavana, 
Vasistha) 
pindukapota (Vasishtha) | 
párávata (Vasishtha) 

—grámavádsi kapotah. (Kulluka) 
abhakshyáh | (Bodhávana, Vasishtha) 
Sarveshdmena dandndrn 
brahmadànam: visishyate 

(Мапи, ТУ, $54) 
cuir semavdyah kartavyah (Pañcha 
tantra, l. 15) 
ädikarah (Pánini, IIL 2.21) 
lipikarah, livikarah (Pànini, HI. 
#. 21) 
avardrdhat (Pánini, V. 4. 4.57) 
pulrapautram (Panini, V. 2.10) 
Tishya-Punarvasvoh (Pánini, I. 
2.64) 
fad gachchhati pathiditayoh 
(Panini, V. 4.85) 
Devanàmpriya: (Kàtyayana) 


hhalatikasya. parvatasya. (Patafijali) 


AV 
kamari t kho (MARE, Bra.) 


selakapote (P.E. W) 
pimakapota (P.E. V) | 


yr na cha hhádiyati (P.E. V) 
nist eldrisam dånar 
viram dhammadánam (RE. IX, 


samawdyo eva südhw (К.Е. ХП) 


üdikaro (R. E. V) 

libikara (R.E. XIV) 
libikarena. (M.R.E, Ta) 
mwaradhiyi (М.А.Е., Вга.) 
putápapolike (Р.Е. ҮП) 
Tisiya Punáüvasune (P.E, V) 


yata pi dwl no yarli (R-E. XIII) 
Devánampriyo, Devánampiyo 


(R.E. HIP 
Khalatika-pavatasi (Barábar, II) 


The highly important Sanskrit text which is still left for 
comparison in this connexion is the Artha&astra containing 


Kautilyavachana. 


In accordance with its two forms, earlier and 


later, we must consider it both as a Karika of verses in Hoka 
metre and as a treatise of the Sutra-Bhashya type. The 
earlier form will be referred to simply as Karika, and the later one 


as Prose Treatise. 


The following instances may indicate the nature of corres- 
_pondences between the Kautilyavachana in the K4arika on the one 


hand and the Asokavachana on the other, as regar 


and idioms : 
12 
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y KV (Кагіка) 
pulrapautrünuvartinah (VII. 16) 


anyalrüpadà: (I. 17), anyatra 
guptisthánehhyah (II. 26) 


pranayád rakshyate (VII. 9) 
franayena (VII. 5) 

dtavishw (VIL 6) 

pratyante: (VIT. 6) 

simantam (VTL. 6) 

niruddho deiakálabhyám (VM. 3) 
thadesam (V. 4) 

dyatydsh cha tadatve cha (V. 1) 
uchehhulkan (1. 21) 
abhirdmark (Ш. 13) 

ätyayikarn käryarı (L 12) 
arthayya mülam uttlhánam, 
räjño hi eratarh wtthánarh, 
yajnah kdryanuiisanam (1, 12) 


anulaya (in a different sense) .. .. 


а: = 


AV 


putüpapotike (Р.Е. УП, Schism 
Pillar Edict, Sanchi) 

anatra Yonesu. (R. E. XIII) 

amata agaya dharkmakdmatdya 
(PE. 1) 

penayarh gachema 

үн типййтїт (SRE. T) 

alavryo (В.Е. ХШ) 

bracharntesu (R.E 11 

sümamta ldjino (R.E. IT) 

niludhast kélasi (Р.Е. ТУ) 

rkadesath (R.E. V11) 

tadatodye áyatiye cha. (R.E- X) 

ubalike (Lumbini Pillar) 

abhilimüni (R.E. VIII) 

atiydyike (R.E. VI) 

losa exa mule ustünanm 

cha athasamtirana cha (BLE. VT) 

anusaye (RE, XIU, in the Amari. 

kasha sense of anudochani, 

anutàpa) 


Though the prose treatise of the Artha&astra is a. post-ASokan 
compilation, it employs or preserves several phrases and idioms 
showing correspondence with those in Asokavachana, as will appear 


from the following tables : 


Arthasástra. (PT) 


- anyatra mátuh (IL. 1), 
anyatra vyapadesena (П. 25). 
anyatra pratishedhat (IV. 13), etc. 


апу! ртайрайаузћуйтаћ (1. 10) 


mahûnase (IL 27) 


AV 
añalra Үопези (А.Е. ХШ), 


атпйїа арйуа 

dharimakámatüvya 

agenda bhhayena, ete. (P.E. D | 
majha patipüdayema (5.К.Е. I) 
mahünasamht (RE. T) 
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rajiah prabhavah: 


dvifiada-chatushpadindm (IU. ı5) 

putraddrem dimanam 

piatydsannam (HU. 26) 

anarthyah (V. 4) 

hastivanabhogah (VIII. 11) 

mnügavana (Il, 2) 

shaumasikim (11. 99) 

suharo hi mitrena sandhth (VIT. iw) 

viitdsryet (VI. 14) 

Pushyena (XIV. 5) 

hrishna-chaturdatyám 

paurnamüsyám: Pushya- 

yogmyaám. (XIV. 4) 

chüturmüsyeshvardha- 

mdsikam aghátam (XIIE у) 

pinugrahara: dinándlha- 

vyüdlitànüm (XIIL 5) 

Sdsananiuktar 

тА йарат (П. 6) 

dapaka (IV. 6) 

mahüntam saigham (TV. 4) 

ydlramharagato (V. 4) 

alydyike harye (1. 15) 

dvascyeyuh, dvaseyuh (П. 4) 

vasayeyul (11. 36) 

пуп parihàpasati (I1, 8) 

méádiuryam. (H.. 1) 

punaruktam — (II... 10) 

uchchhulkam: | (11. 21) 

prüptavyavaháranüm (1H. 5) 

apravrittavadhánám (L. 26) 
yogyüchüryüh (Il. $0) 

üsannebhyal parebhyas 


deyavisargo (IX. 6) 


cha. (L. 17) , 


pabhaue Devànampiyasa: (R.E. 


dupada-chatupadesu (Р.Е. П) 
atünum (5.К.Е. П) 
а(іуйлаттезм (Р.Е. VI) 
ana(hüye (Р.Е. V) 
kevatabhogasi (P.E. V) 
nügavanasi 
@aammasike (PE V) 
sukaram hi рйрат (К.Е. V) 
visiiisayitave (Sarnath) 
Tisna (SRE 1) 
chüvudasaye: parmadasáye 
Tisáye, Tidyam purimamásryam 
(P.E. V) 

chütunimüsiye pakhdye 
laklune no kataniye (P.E. V) 
anüthesu. vudhecsu 
hitasukháye (KR. E. V) 
yon kimchi mukhato i 
áhapayam: dápakat ий 
srüvdiuakam vå (RE VI) 
mahamle vijaye RE XIV) 
viliraydtüm: nayasu (R-E. VIH) 
aliyäyike (К.Е. У) 
üvasayiye, visi pelavrye 

(Schism Pillar) 
deshi fiüpayuati: (RE. V) 
wadhuvataya (R.E. XIV) 
|ina-puna-sutam (RE. XIV) 
ubalike {Lumbini Pillar) 
patavadhánam (P.E. IV) 


yugyüchariyani (M.R.E.) 
pafiyasamnesu. hevam 

apakajhesu  (P.E. VI) 
dàünavisagasi (P.E. VIII) 
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abhikshnam upajapet (IX. 6) доптан upadhàleyu (Bhabru) 
yuthdrham (IX. 9) yathüraharh (MERE) 
alpavyayah (IX. 4) ,  SpeyeyHd (RAE. TID 
каргай Qd, 0 e о 
simantatavikan (IX. $) simamtalajane (R.E. IT) 


pratividhdnam (УП. 16) patividhàne (E.E- УШ) 
mittravargah (VIIL 15) vage bahnjane (S.R.E. F) 
utsáhayukta (VITI. 4) usühena (Р.Е. Т) 

kumāra (V. 8) kuméále (S,R.E. T) 


devikumalanam (Р.Е. УП) 
nagalaviyohálaka (S.R.E. I) 
ammta-mahüinütü (P.E. I) 
prindrambho (P.E. IV) 


devikumárünam (УП. 15) 

pauracyavahirika (V. 4) 

rüshtrántapála, antapála (V. 9) 

m riga-padu-pakshi-byàla- 
ete ee a (IV. 3) patibliogam (P. E. V) 

action SS T ) üpavugdhe (R.E. XIII) 

m lana (IL | y. талата (Queen's Edict) 

ern ae PUE E dána-samvibhüge (P.E. IV) 

bhaktasartivibhógom (1%, 3) palibhāsiyisirh (P.E. ИТ) 

мнени dV seve рада (RE. VID 

yO s 16) patichalisami (P.E. IV) 

mx TR t е ы и Яһаттадпат (R.E. IX, XI) 

ИЛАН GUL 38) samanryo (R.E. VI) 


затлодуаћ (Ш. 12) | usampralipati (R.E, IV) 
азатфтайфрайаи: (ТП. 11) ghatitami. (R.E. XIV) 
ghatetu. (VI. 2) hirammapatividháno (КЕ, МШ) 


hiranyadánam (11L. 10) 
hiranyüánugraham (11. 36) 


dridhabhaktitvam (1. 9) didhabhatita (К.Е. УП) 
avadhyáh (Il. 26) avudhiyini (P.E. V, VII) 
ashtabhügikam (IL. 12) afhabhagiye (Lumbini Pillar) 
dharmavijayi (XIL 1) dhahmavijayo (R.E. XII), 
dîtû (1.16) па (ВЕ, ХШ) 
abhikshnya-iravanam (ТЇ. $) abhikhinara suneyu (Bhábru) 





CHAPTER V 
GRAMMAR AND PHONOLOGY 


We have seen that the style or diction of Asekavachana in Prakrit _ 


is closely akin to that of Buddhavachana in Pali. The phrases and 
idioms were mostly prose adaptations from gdiids and Slokas, 
in short, traditional verses, such as those preserved in the Pali 
Nikayas including the Jatakas, the Rajadharma Section of the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata, and the Karika presupposed by 
the extant prose treatise of the Artha&astra. The prose texts of 
Buddhavachana in Pali and those of Jinavachana in Ardhamagz dhi, 
too, supply parallels to many a phrase and idiom in Asokavachana. 
If similar phrases and idioms as well as technical terms occur also 
in the prose treatise of the Arthasastra, we are not to infer from it 
that Asokavachana derived them directly from it. It is equally true 
that the extant Pali Canon and Jaina Agama, too, presuppose an 
earlier stage of development when their linguistic affinities with 
Asokavachana were still closer. Even the Sanskrit diction of that 
stage of literary and linguistic development bore many traits in 
common.’ 


ш 


Minute analysis of the grammatical forms and phonetic 
peculiarities of Asokavachana, offered by Hultesch, edict by edict 
and inscription by inscription, and subsequently by Professor 
Turner in respect of the Gayimath and Palkigundu versions of 


M. R. E., has made easy the path of “A Comparative Grammar of 


Asokan Inscriptions” by Mr. M.A. Mahendale, the phonology 
part of which is already published in the Bulletin of the Deccan 
College Research Institute, Vol. Ill. In the face of these 
important publications, full of objective data of scientific 
research, there is hardly anything to add except by way of certain 


correctives, The unscientific feature of the scientific procedure 


adopted by Hultzsch and Mahendale is that in citing instances from 


All-India Oriental Conference, p. 209f. 


EAT oe 17 ешр. im و‎ aaa Еа mra 
i. Barua in Proceedings and Transactions of the Tenth 


= 
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any particular inscription or set of records they have not taken intó 
their consideration the errors due to Asoka's Lipikaras' oversight, 
carelessness, incapacity or idiosyncrasy, in short, omissions and 
commissions. A few instances may make the point clear. 


ОТ (P.E.) reads àhà or aha instead of aha of LA, LN and R. 
A, too, reads aha, K (R.E) invariably reads aha, and we meet 
with the same reading also in Ye, Dh and J, One may justify this 
reading for K, DT, DM and A by the general, tendency of the 
dialect of that area to lengthen the final a. But what about Ye, 
Dh and J? Here the presumption must be that the intended 
reading was ala ti, and this is corroborated by Sh (R.E, XI) haha 
H. ОГ ahd isthe scribe's mistake for aha. The omission of ti 
(11) after aha may easily be treated as a case of oversight. In P. E. 
IE all the versions read nama ti. When DT reads pavatayevü 
and remaining versions prvatayevi ti, the inference should be that 
the omission of ti in DT is due to the scribe's error. 


The G equivalent of ila is idha. But in R.E. XI one has 
iloka instead of idhaloka and in R.E. ХЇП ilokika for idhalokika. 
Here the scribe is responsible for the dropping of dh. The Sh 
and M equivalents of iha are Nida and ia, the first occurring more 
frequently in M and the second in Sh. And yet it is improbable 
that fa was precisely the Sh spelling of ika; had it been the case, we 
would have aa instead of aha. The reading iha, met with in R.E. 
ХШ, confirms the suspicion about the scribe's error in ia. 


In R.E. VII, all the six versions read sayame lor satnyamah, 
In RE: XII the Sh spelling is sayamo, while in R.E. XHI Sh reads 
num (Асс.). Similarly in R.E. IX, K reads samyame and 
Sh samydmo. From these data, the inference is irresistible 
that the omission of rt (anusvüra) is just an instance of the scribe's 
oversight. 

G has rájüke and. prádesike [or rüjüiko and pradesiko in К.Е. 
ПІ, зауате for sam yamo in R.E. VHI, athakamme for athakarh- 
тат in R.E. VI, and müle for imülam їп В.Е, VL These, as we 
know, are not the bonafide grammatical forms of the dialect ot 
Girnar. 


Such instances need not be multiplied. “Those cited above 
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are sufficient, I think, to convince us of the reasonableness 
of fixing the grammatical and phonological standard of each dia- 
lect by typical forms only, and not by any and every form on 
record. I 


In connection with orthography and phonology, the ques- 
tion is apt to arise—were all the words pronounced as written? An 
extremist like the late Dr, Fleet will maintain that they were not 
pronounced as written. Take, for instance, the word dukkaram, 
dukkare, or dukhale which is written as dukerarn (G), dukara 
(Sh). dukare (M), dukale (K, Dh, J, R.E. V) The debatable 
point is whether the word was meant to be pronounced as duk- 
karan, dukhkave, dukkale or as dukaram, dukare, dukale. Though 
nothing can be said dogmatically on this point, the reader may 
have his guidance in forming his opinion from the fact that the 
Prakrit dialects of Asoka do nowhere show the tendency to what 
is called phonetic decay. Guided by the Law of Mora (Metre), 
they retain in tact the phonetic values of all words. We are not 
to think of any loss of sound without some compensation provided 
against it. In default of the compensation in spellings on record. 
the presumption ought to be that something is wrong somewhere. 
Consider, for instance, the case of Dh kichhamde, | himchhamde 
(S.R.E. H) for the Pali kiichhando. In J. à in chhamde is re- 
dundant. In Dh, ki ought to have been spelt as ki. In default 
of the compensating feature, the presumption must be thar the 
spelling ki with the omission of m after it or without the lengthen- 
ing of i is due to the scribe's ignorance or oversight. 


А 10 КЕ, Ш, С offers vises, and K, Dh and J vases for 
the Pali vassesu. In the former, there is-a compensating feature 
in the lengthening of à in va; in the latter, there is no such feature. 
In metrical measure vásesu and. vassesu are of an equal phonetic 
value, and imsesu and vastest are not so, So in the case of vasem, 
the presumption should be that it was meant to be pronounced as 
vaís)sesu. 


There are a few special cases, where compensation is sought to 
be effected by the shifting of emphasis, Take, for instance, 
the Sh and M Priyadrasi for Sk... Priyadarsi, Pali Piyadassi, dhra- 
mam for G dhammam, Sk. dharmari, and G bhitapruvam [or 
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Sk bhütapiürvam. Here the emphasis is shifted, in the case of 
Priyadradi, from the fifth to the second syllable; in the case of 
bhiitapruvam, from the third to the second. In Pali, for instance, 
one may choose to adopt the spelling viriyam or virryam for Sk. 
viryam, In adopting viriyam, he will be putting the emphasis on 
the first syliable, while in adopting. wiriyam, he will be shitting 
the emphasis on to the third syllable. 


One may go indeed so far as to premise that there is no 
instance of phonetic decay in any dialect or language, which is 
not accompanied by a compensating feature. Let us consider, for 
instance, the language of the Prakrit Dhammapada having all the 
main important features in common with the Sh Prakrit of Asoka. 
It shows a good deal of phonetic decay, as will appear from the 
comparison of the following stanza with its Pali counterpart : 


Prakrit :—.ujuo name so magn, арћауа пат sa disa | 
radho akuyano namu dhamatrakehi sahato || 


Pali :—.ujuko nama so maggo, abhaya nama sa disa | 
ratho akiijano nama dhammachakkeht samyuto || 


It is easy to guess that the manner of chanting behind the 
Prakrit verse is different from that behind the Pali gatha, — that, 
in other words, the phonetic decay took place in the Prakrit Dham- 
mapada of Khotan so as to adapt its verses to local and racial 
needs. One has got to chant the Prakrit stanza, quoted above, in 
the manner of the Tibeto-Chinese people, by swaying one’s head 
to and fro, Here the compensation is effected by means of gesti- 
culation and intonation. 





In many an instance the system of spelling and grammatical forms 
have been determined by the Law of Rhythm and Cadence or 
the Law of Euphony governing the construction of sentences: 
REX.: Etakéya Devanampiyo Piyadast raja yaso va kiti va 

ichhati, yaso for yasami, kiti for kilir, 
SREL: Sewe munie pajā mamā, mamā for тата. 
P-EL- (LA) Devanamptye Piyadasi laja hevam aha ; sadavi- 
| satr-vasibhisitena me iyam dhammalipi likhapita, Piya- 
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dasi for Piyadasi, laja for lājā, lipi for lipi, likhāpita for 

likhápità. "ios vain 

Provided that the rhythm is maintained, the cadences are 

all right, the sounds are sweet and appropriate in rhyming, and 

the cesuras come spontaneously, it is immaterial whether certain 
rules of number and gender are obeyed or infringed : 

M.R.E. (Bra, Si); — Pahamasa hi iyah phale, no hiyari sakye 
mahátpeneva püpotave kámarm (u kho khuda- 
kena pi pakamaminena wipulé swage sakye 
friulhetave. Etayathaya iya sdvane sivapite- 
vatha khudaka hea mahatpa cha imam paka- 
meyn li, alû cha mai janeyu, chirathitike 
cha iyan pakame hot(u). Tyam cha athe 
vadhisiti wipula pi cha vadhisiti: avaradhiyü 
divadhivam: vadhisitt. | | 


"Thus the text of Aiokavachana is skilfully composed so as 
to be suitable not so much for reading as for chanting, and in this 
respect we cannot fail to notice a striking similarity between the 
Pali and А Кап texts. Though the words of the Buddha are in 
prose, they follow a law of rhythm and cadence, if not exactly that 
of metre, and the sentences spontaneously come to their natural 
stops in course of chanting : - 7 

опт: те шат :  Ekam samayam Bhagavà viharali jeta- 
vane Anathapindikassa árame. Atha kha айлаіата devata kevit 
lakappam Jetavanam obhasetva: yena Bhagavá tenupasankami; 
upasankamitvd Bhagavantam abhivadetua ekam antarh atthasi. 
Fkamantam thita kho sa devata Bhagavantam gathaya ajjhabhast. 

The old Gatha tradition or Vedic mode of chanting lingers 
even in the texts of. Jinavachana in Ardhamagadht. But these 
texts often lack the spontaneity and vigour of Buddhavachana in 
Pali. Even the verses in such old Agama texts as the Acharanga 
seem to be on a par with some in the extant treatise of the Artha- 
sdstra : 


Acharanga, Uvahana-suyam, ix. 2-3: 


Avesana-sabhá-pavásu pani ya-sülüsu egaya обхо 
. adu vá paliyatthánesu. palalapusigesu ерауй 1050 . 
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А gantare arümügare nagare vi egayü vdso. 
susdne sunndgare va rukkhamiile vi egaya vaso, 


Arthasastra, ITT. 10), 


Kalahe dravyam apaharato dasapano dandah 
kshudraka-dravya-himsayam tachcha tavachcha dandah 
sthülaka-dravya-himsàyam tachcha dvigunas cha dandah, 


Among the Buddhist brethren, those who were master reci- 
ters of Buddhavachana are claimed in the Milindaparha (p. 3441 
tobe adepts in the discrimination of high and low accents, 
long and short syllables, heavy and light measures of letters : 
(bahussuld dgatigama dhammadhara . . . À sithila-dhanita-digha- 
Tassa-garuka-lahukakkhara-parichchheda-husalà J. It is in respect of 
this discrimination of accents, etc., that Buddhaghosa has sharply 
distinguished the language of Buddhavachana from Tamil and 
other non-Aryan speeches of Ancient India (Sumangala-vilasini, 
I, p. 276). The texts of all other Buddhist sects but the Theravada 
are found lacking in the distinctive characteristics of the language 
of the Pali Canon. Their so-called “Gatha dialects", saturated 
with Prakrit elements, show resemblances to the Sanskritic Prakrits 
of the Saka, Kushana, Kshaharata, Satavahana and Ikshvaku 
inscriptions, Their prose texts betray only imperfect Sanskritisa- 
tions from those in some earlier language, allied to Pali. So far as 
the rhythm, cadences and cesuras are concerned, the records of 
Ašoka fully maintain the literary and linguistic tradition of Pali. 
In Aśokavachana, too, the syntax of words in a sentence is governed 
by the law of rhythm and cadence : 


R.E, HI: sádhu mátari cha pitari cha susriisa, 
mitra-samstuta-fiatinam bamhana- 
samananam sddhu danam, prandnam 
sidhu anarambho, apavyavatā apa- 
hbhamdatà sádhwu. 


Here the word südhu is put first in one clause, in a pen- 
ultimate position in the second clause, in the middle of the third 
clause, and Таз! in the fourth clause, 
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Barabar Hill-Cave I : 
Lajind Piyadasina duvadasa-vasabhisitena 
yam kubhàá diná Apivikehi, instead of 
Ajivikehi dina. 


To do full justice to a comparative grammar of Asokauchana 
from the historical point of view as distinguished from the 
merely analytical or scientific standpoint, one has got to return à 
definite answer to the question as to which of the three languages, 
Old Classicial. Sanskrit, Old Pali and Old Ardhamagadhi, has the 
greatest share in the phonetic peculiarities and grammatical forms 
of Asokavachana. The real tug of war lies between the claims of 
Old Pali and Old Ardhamagadhi, the languages that in their 
maturity kept clear of. the. eighteen Mlechchhabhashas or Deti- 
bhashas (Aupapatika Siitra, Sec. 109), Tamil, Telugu, and the 
rest. By the consensus of expert opinion the Ardhamagadhi of 
the extant. Svetàmbara Canon is junior in age to the Pali of the 
extant Buddhist Canon, preserved in Ceylon, Siam and Burma 
(Preface to Jacobi's edition of the Ayaramga. P.T.S.). According 
to the Aupapātika Sūtra, Sec. 56, Mahavira loudly, distinctly and 
forcibly chanted his doctrine in Ardhamagadhi, a language, which 
is claimed as the super-excellent language comprising in its wide 
scope all idioms (sawa bhásánugüminie . . . sarenam Addha- 
mágadhae bhüsáe bhasai). The examples of formulations cited in 
illustration, afthi loe, atthi aloe, evam bandhe mokkhe, etc., we 
see that ¢ stands as the first sing. case-ending for the a - declen- 
sion, precisely as in Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians. 


The Ardhamagadhi of the Jaina Canon presupposes the 
Magadhika or bardic songs, ballads and moral verses (Magahiyam 
giham gilivam silogam, Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 107). 


In such texts as the Acharanga Sitra there is throughout 
«hopeless blending of Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi elements : it is 
difficult in places to distriminate which is which. Pali shows a 
conscious tendency to get rid of Magadhism and to keep it distinct 
from it. The philosophical views of some of the elder contempo- 
raries of the Buddha are represented in Old Magadhi as well as in 
Pali. By comparison of the two ways of representation, we can 
understand the difference between Pali and Old Magadhi for- 
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mulations of Indian thought, e.g, n'atthi- attakáre, mathi para- 
kāre, n'atthi purisakûre ; sukhe dukkhe jivasattame (Sāmāñña- 
phala Sutta). In the Ariyapariyesana Sutta (Majjhima-N. I) and 
the Mahavagga, I. the very word of Upaka, the Ajivika, is faith- 
fully reproduced : hupeyya. avuso', 'huveyya àvuso. This Old 
Magadhi verbal form is met with in Afokavachana ; huvevity 
hveyü (S.R.E. ID). The Vedic (аге which ‘occurs as a regular 
infinitive suffix in Afokavachana is occasionally met with in Pali 
gathds. But for the ASokan Gerund tu tor tua (Dh, T, etc.), one 
must refer to the Magadhi gaéhas in the Jaina Canon; vinaittti 
soyarn (Acharanga, Logasara), janilta dukkham (ib. Loga-vijao). 
Just as in Asokan Eastern dialects, so in Ardhamagadhi, dupada 
is the equivalent of Sk dvipada. The dye as the Dative sing. case- 
ending has its counterpart in de : viosaranáe. The Girnar darsana 
(R.E. TV) corresponds to the Ardhamagadhi damsana. But the 
phonetic peciiliarities and grammatical forms, part icularly those 
of Girnar, correspond mostly to those in Pali, 
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